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A  RATIONALE 

FOR  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

OF  THE 

HOLT  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

CURRICULUM 

by  Edwin  Fenton 

The  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  consists  of  seven  courses  for  average 
and  above-average  students  in  grades  nine  through  twelve.  Each  course  in 
the  curriculum  includes  six  components:  a  textbook  developed  primarily 
around  readings  and  carefully  selected  pictures,  audiovisual  materials,  a 
teacher’s  guide  containing  daily  lesson  plans,  an  evaluation  program,  an 
individual  and  group  activity  component,  and  a  teacher  training  component. 
The  audiovisual  materials,  individual  and  group  activity  materials,  and  eval¬ 
uation  program  are  all  included  in  the  Classroom  Support  Unit.  Both  the  In¬ 
dividual  and  Group  Activity  Component  and  the  Evaluation  Component  may 
also  be  purchased  as  separate  items.  The  curriculum  has  been  planned  so 
that  each  course  builds  carefully  upon  the  preceding  ones,  and  hence,  pro¬ 
vides  for  sequential  and  cumulative  learning.  However,  since  each  course  is 
self-contained,  it  can  be  used  independently. 

The  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  grew  out  of  six  years  of  research  and 
testing  in  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Center  at  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni¬ 
versity,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Research  Branch  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  staff  of 
the  Center,  in  cooperation  with  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  developed  and 
tested  a  four-year  social  studies  curriculum  for  able  students.  After  the  Cen¬ 
ter  released  the  materials  developed  by  this  project  into  the  public  domain, 
its  staff  contracted  with  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  to  prepare  a  new 
version  of  the  curriculum  for  typical  students.  The  resulting  materials,  pub¬ 
lished  between  1967  and  1969,  comprise  the  first  edition  of  the  Holt  Social 
Studies  Curriculum.  Chart  1  outlines  the  courses  in  the  curriculum. 

Both  individual  courses  and  the  entire  set  of  materials  in  the  Holt  Social 
Studies  Curriculum  won  wide  acceptance  from  teachers,  curriculum  spe¬ 
cialists,  school  administrators,  and  students.  Nevertheless,  experience  with 
the  materials,  careful  classroom  testing,  and  new  research  in  the  social 
studies  indicated  that  extensive  revisions  were  needed  in  some  of  the 
courses.  The  second  edition  of  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  incorpo¬ 
rates  these  revisions.  In  addition,  it  provides  additional  materials  designed 
to  keep  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  in  the  forefront  of  the  curricular 
reform  movement  known  as  the  New  Social  Studies. 

Six  basic  changes  from  the  first  edition  have  been  made  in  each  of  the 
courses. 

1.  Each  textbook  has  been  completely  redesigned,  primarily  to  include  a 
full  visual  component  consisting  of  both  black-and-white  and  four-color 
photographs,  graphs,  charts,  drawings,  maps,  and  tables. 


2.  The  reading  level  of  all  volumes  has  been  lowered  where  it  exceeded 
grade-level  standards. 

3.  An  entirely  new  evaluation  program  has  been  written. 

4.  An  individual  and  group  activity  component  has  been  prepared  for  each 
course  in  order  to  individualize  instruction  and  to  stimulate  the  creative 
abilities  of  students. 

5.  The  entire  curriculum  has  been  revised  in  keeping  with  the  latest  schol¬ 
arly  knowledge  about  both  the  content  and  pedagogy  of  the  social 
studies. 

6.  Dilemmas  designed  to  encourage  moral  development  have  been  includ¬ 
ed  in  each  course. 


Chart  1 

The  Courses  in  the 
Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum 


Comparative  Political  Systems  A 

comparison  of  a  traditional  political 
system  with  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
examining  the  nature  of  decision¬ 
makers,  the  institutional  setting,  the 
decision-making  process,  the  role  of 
the  individual  citizen,  and  political 
culture 


The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  A 

study  of  change  over  periods  of  time 
in  four  aspects  of  western  society- 
economics,  politics,  social  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  patterns  of  thought 


Comparative  Economic  Systems  A 

comparison  of  a  traditional  economy 
with  systems  where  most  economic 
decisions  are  made  in  the  market 
(United  States)  and  where  most  deci¬ 
sions  are  made  by  command  (Soviet 
Union),  focusing  upon  three  basic 
questions:  What  is  to  be  produced? 
How  is  it  to  be  produced?  For  whom 
is  it  to  be  produced? 

Tradition  and  Change  in  Four  Soci¬ 
eties  An  examination  of  change  in 
four  areas -West  Africa,  Brazil,  India, 
and  China  — analyzing  in  each  case 
the  traditional  society,  the  impact  of 
western  ideas  and  institutions,  and 
one  major  contemporary  problem, 
such  as  race  relations 


A  New  History  of  the  United  States  A 

study  centering  on  four  major 
themes  — the  development  of  the 
American  economic  system,  the 
growth  of  the  American  political  sys¬ 
tem,  the  changing  American  social 
structure,  and  the  reflection  of  these 
developments  in  the  American  intel¬ 
lectual  tradition 


IX 


Introduction  to  the  Behavioral  Sci¬ 
ences  A  study  of  two  topics:  the 
methods  of  inquiry  used  in  the 
behavioral  sciences  (psychology, 
sociology,  and  anthropology),  and 
selected  contemporary  problems 
resulting  from  the  behavior  of  people 
as  individuals  and  in  groups 


The  Humanities  in  Three  Cities  A 

study  of  conceptions  of  the  good 
person,  the  good  life,  and  the  good 
society  as  revealed  in  selected 
achievements  of  ancient  Athens, 
Renaissance  Florence,  and  modern 
New  York  City 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  is  to  help  each 
student  develop  to  the  limit  of  his  or  her  ability  into  an  independent  thinker 
and  a  responsible  citizen  of  a  democratic  society.  We  have  divided  this  gen¬ 
eral  objective -far  too  sweeping  and  abstract  to  be  a  useful  guide  to  in¬ 
struction- into  six  major  parts:  the  development  of  learning  skills,  the 
growth  in  the  ability  to  use  analytical  inquiry  skills,  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  development  of  constructive  attitudes  toward  learning,  the  growth 
of  a  positive  self-concept,  and  valuing. 

These  six  objectives  cannot,  of  course,  be  divided  in  practice.  Students  will 
acquire  little  knowledge  without  constructive  attitudes  toward  learning. 
Without  knowledge,  they  have  nothing  to  inquire  about.  In  most  class  peri¬ 
ods,  students  pursue  several  objectives  simultaneously.  Yet,  although  these 
six  objectives  are  interrelated,  considering  them  separately  will  help  to  clar¬ 
ify  both  the  overall  goals  and  the  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  used 
in  the  curriculum. 

The  teacher’s  guide  for  each  course  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
contains  a  lesson  plan  for  each  suggested  assignment.  To  as  great  a  degree 
as  possible,  we  have  stated  objectives  in  these  lesson  plans  in  terms  of  ob¬ 
servable  mental  and  physical  ' behavior  of  students.  Stating  objectives 
behaviorally  presents  relatively  few  problems  in  cognitive  areas- learning 
skills,  inquiry  skills,  and  knowledge.  Affective  goals-attitudes  toward  learn¬ 
ing,  the  development  of  a  positive  self-concept,  and  valuing-are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  state  behaviorally.  Nevertheless,  we  have  tried  consistently  to  pre- 
sent  goals  in  daily  lesson  plans  so  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  observe 
changes  in  student  behavior  indicating  progress  or  lack  of  progress  toward 
specific  learning  goals. 

The  Development 
of  Learning  Skills 

Some  secondary  school  teachers  assume  that  their  students  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  learning  skills  around  which  so  much  elementary  school  educa¬ 
tion  focuses.  Most  of  us  know  that  they  have  not.  Moreover,  the  knowledge 
explosion  has  forced  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  educators  to 
devote  greater  attention  to  the  development  of  learning  skills.  More  and 
more,  teachers  have  come  to  realize  that  they  must  teach  specific  skills 
carefully  year  after  year  in  order  to  be  sure  that  students  master  them. 


Because  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  includes  materials  for  a  full 
four-year  curriculum,  learning  skills  have  been  planned  and  developed  with 
great  care.  Some  skills,  such  as  reading  graphs,  charts,  and  tables,  play  a 
particularly  important  role  in  political  science,  economics,  and  the  behav¬ 
ioral  sciences  because  these  disciplines  utilize  large  amounts  of  statistical 
data.  Others,  such  as  map  reading,  fit  better  in  history  and  geography 
courses.  Reading,  viewing,  listening,  speaking,  and  writing  skills  are  vital  to 
any  social  studies  course.  Once  a  skill  has  been  introduced,  however,  it  is 
reinforced  and  further  developed  in  later  courses. 

The  printed  materials  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  provide  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  sort  of  reading  and  examination  of  pictorial  evidence  students 
will  do  once  they  have  finished  their  formal  education.  Few  adults  read  tra¬ 
ditional  narrative  and  analytical  textbooks.  They  learn  from  periodicals, 
newspapers,  novels,  government  reports,  and  other  similar  types  of  printed 
matter.  Accordingly,  such  materials  form  the  core  of  the  readings.  Students 
who  use  them  learn  in  school  to  gather  information  from  sources  much  like 
those  that  will  form  the  bulk  of  their  reading  when  they  become  adults. 

The  audiovisual  components  also  prepare  students  to  learn  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  Many  of  the  overhead  transparencies  contain  graphs,  charts, 
tables,  and  maps  which  teachers  analyze  carefully  with  the  students,  partly 
in  an  attempt  to  teach  skills  necessary  for  future  learning  from  these  informa¬ 
tion  sources.  Most  of  the  filmstrips,  like  the  pictures  in  the  books,  have  no 
captions.  Students  look  at  and  interpret  pictures  for  themselves,  just  as  they 
will  in  later  life.  They  also  listen  to  political  speeches,  government  hearings, 
and  folk  and  pop  songs  on  recordings,  again  simulating  later  learning  expe¬ 
riences. 

The  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  also  develops  speaking  and  writing 
skills.  Discussion  techniques  suggested  in  each  teacher’s  guide  help  stu¬ 
dents  learn  how  to  respond  to  each  other’s  comments  as  well  as  to  com¬ 
ments  by  the  teacher.  Small  group  discussions,  in  which  a  half  dozen  stu¬ 
dents  work  together  and  report  through  chairpersons,  help  to  develop  sever¬ 
al  speaking  skills.  Many  lessons  require  writing  exercises  as  a  part  of  class 
work.  So  do  essay  examinations  and  independent  research  papers. 

The  Growth  in  the  Ability  to  Use 
Analytical  Inquiry  Skills 

More  than  any  other  goal,  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  stresses  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  inquiry  skills.  By  inquiry  we  mean  the  careful 
examination  of  alternative  solutions  to  a  problem.  One  method,  already 
described  in  this  rationale,  involves  inquiry  into  values  through  discussing 
moral  dilemmas.  In  addition  to  this  inquiry  technique,  directed  toward  moral 
development,  the  curriculum  employs  five  analytical  modes  of  inquiry  de¬ 
signed  to  help  students  formulate  valid  generalizations  or  decisions  about 
public  policy  questions.  These  five  modes  are;  experiments,  case  studies, 
polls,  the  techniques  by  which  historians  make  generalizations,  and  analyti¬ 
cal  methods  for  making  decisions  about  public  policies. 

Three  of  these  analytical  inquiry  techniques  — experiments,  case  studies, 
and  polls  — fall  primarily  into  the  domain  of  the  behavioral  scientist.  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Behavioral  Sciences  utilizes  all  of  them  extensively.  Other 
courses  in  the  curriculum,  particularly  Comparative  Political  Systems, 
Comparative  Economic  Systems,  and  Tradition  and  Change  in  Four  Soci¬ 
eties,  frequently  employ  both  polls  and  case  studies. 
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The  two  history  courses  in  the  curriculum,  The  Shaping  of  Western  Soci¬ 
ety  and  A  New  History  of  the  United  States,  utilize  an  analytical  mode  of 
inquiry  that  helps  students  develop  historical  generalizations.  We  have 
identified  six  major  steps  in  this  process  of  inquiry: 


Chart  2 

A  Mode  of  Inquiry  for  History 

1.  Recognizing  a  problem  from  data 

2.  Formulating  hypotheses 

Asking  analytical  questions 
Stating  hypotheses 

Remaining  aware  of  the  tentative  nature  of  hypotheses 

3.  Recognizing  the  logical  implications  of  hypotheses 

4.  Gathering  data 

Deciding  what  data  will  be  needed 
Selecting  or  rejecting  sources  on  the  basis  of  their 
relevance  to  hypotheses 

5.  Analyzing,  evaluating,  and  interpreting  data 

Selecting  relevant  data  from  the  sources 
Evaluating  the  sources 

Determining  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  author  of  a  source 
Determining  the  accuracy  of  statements  of  fact 
Interpreting  the  data 

6.  Evaluating  the  hypothesis  in  the  light  of  the  data 

Modifying  the  hypothesis,  if  necessary 
Rejecting  a  logical  implication  unsupported  by  data 
Restating  the  hypothesis 
Stating  a  generalization 


The  way  in  which  we  use  the  term  “mode”  or  “method”  of  inquiry  is  syn¬ 
onymous  with  what  some  other  curriculum  workers  mean  by  a  structure  of 
a  discipline.  We  have  adopted  Joseph  Schwab’s  definition  of  structure. 
Schwab  argues  that  a  discipline’s  structure  has  two  major  aspects:  “the  body 
of  imposed  conceptions  which  define  the  investigated  subject  matter  and 
control  its  inquiries”  and  “the  pattern  of  its  procedure,  its  method,  how  it 
goes  about  using  its  conceptions  to  attain  its  goals.”  In  other  words,  the 
structure  of  a  discipline  consists  of  a  method  of  inquiry  made  up  of  two  parts, 
the  formulation  of  hypotheses  and  the  proof  process. 

What  facts  and  generalizations  people  select  to  note  or  remember  deter¬ 
mine  the  kinds  of  hypotheses  they  form.  Facts  mean  nothing  by  themselves. 
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They  assume  meaning  only  in  the  mind  of  a  person  who  learns  them.  The 
same  fact  may  have  different  meanings  to  two  persons  with  divergent  views 
of  the  world.  Hence  each  person’s  “body  of  imposed  conceptions”  condi¬ 
tions  him  or  her  to  ask  different  questions  and  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  same  piece  of  evidence  in  different  ways.  Education  should  broaden 
students’  conceptual  scheme  so  that  their  body  of  “imposed  conceptions”  is 
large  enough  to  bring  to  mind  a  number  of  alternatives  when  they  approach 
the  solution  of  problems.  The  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  has  identi¬ 
fied  the  hypothesis-making  aspect  of  structure  with  analytical  concepts 
such  as  decision-making,,  role,  or  resources. 

We  believe  that  the  ability  to  use  questions  derived  from  analytical  social 
science  concepts  correlates  highly  with  creative  achievements  in  history 
and  the  social  sciences.  Our  curriculum  tries  to  teach  students  some  useful 
questions  to  ask;  more  important,  it  tries  to  teach  them  always  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions— to  think  hypothetically.  We  reject  a  curriculum  that  relies  largely  on 
memorization  and  exposition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  oppose  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  unstructured  discovery  exercises  whose  success  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  a  built-in  conceptual  framework.  As  an  alternative,  we  pro¬ 
pose  a  curriculum  that  trains  students  in  the  use  of  concepts  and  analytical 
questions  in  order  to  produce  a  generation  of  young  people  who  are  able  to 
think  creatively  about  society. 

We  have  identified  six  types  of  concepts  involved  in  the  social  studies: 
universal  concepts,  macro-concepts,  analytical  concepts,  procedural  con¬ 
cepts,  concepts  defining  historical  periods  or  topics,  and  concepts  requir¬ 
ing  historical  definitions.  Three  examples  of  universal  concepts  are  culture, 
society,  and  civilization,  three  nearly  synonymous  terms.  Because  they  en¬ 
compass  everything  about  man  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  none  of  the 
three  is  a  useful  tool  to  guide  the  search  for  data.  Yet,  students  should 
know  that  all  people  live  in  a  culture,  society,  or  civilization,  and  they  should 
be  able  to  analyze  these  universal  concepts  systematically. 

The  necessity  to  divide  universal  concepts  for  purposes  of  analysis  sug¬ 
gests  a  second  group  of  concepts.  We  have  chosen  to  call  them  macro¬ 
concepts,  four  of  which  are  particularly  important  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies 
Curriculum;  government,  economic  system,  social  structure,  and  geograph¬ 
ic  region.  These  macro-concepts  parallel  four  academic  disciplines:  politi¬ 
cal  science,  economics,  sociology-anthropology,  and  geography.  A  culture, 
society,  or  civilization  can  be  studied  by  examining  each  of  these  subdivi¬ 
sions,  using  the  tools  that  specialists  in  each  discipline  have  developed.  But 
these  macro-concepts  suffer  from  the  same  deficiency  as  universal  con¬ 
cepts:  Each  is  too  inclusive  to  be  a  useful  guide  in  the  search  for  data. 

Macro-concepts  can  be  subdivided  by  types.  For  example,  political  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  classified  as  traditional,  totalitarian,  democratic,  authoritarian, 
parliamentary,  and  so  forth.  Economic  systems,  social  structures,  and  geo¬ 
graphic  regions  can  be  classified  in  a  similar  fashion.  Although  these  subdi¬ 
visions  have  utility  for  comparative  purposes,  they  are  still  too  broad  to  pro¬ 
vide  effective  guides  in  the  search  for  data.  In  addition,  these  terms  repre¬ 
sent  models  or  ideal  types  which  are  not  found  in  the  real  world. 

Analytical  concepts,  our  third  category,  do  effectively  guide  the  search  for 
data  because  they  tell  the  students  what  to  look  for  as  they  read.  These 
concepts  are  used  over  and  over  again,  in  one  course  after  another.  We 
have  identified  the  following  analytical  concepts  as  those  students  need  in 
order  to  start  learning  how  to  develop  hypotheses  about  cultures.  The  chart 
on  the  next  page  explains  this  scheme. 
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Chart  3 


Key  Analytical  Concepts  for 
Developing  Hypotheses  About  Culture 

A  universal  concept  such  as  culture,  society,  or  civilization  can  be  divided 
into  macro-concepts  such  as 

GOVERNMENT  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION 


and  examined  through  analytical  concepts  such  as 


Stressed  first  in  Stressed  first  in  Stressed  first  in 

Comparative  Political  Comparative  Economic  The  Shaping  of 
Systems  Systems  Western  Society 


Stressed  first  in 

Tradition  and  Change 
in  Four  Societies 


Decision-makers 
Institutions 
Decision-making 
Political  culture 
Citizenship 


Values  and  goals 
Scarcity  and  choices 
Resources 
Price 

Production 
Distribution 
Economic  growth 


Role 
Status 
Norms 
Social  class 
Groups 

Group  interaction 
Culture  change 


Spatial 

distribution 

Areal 

association 

Spatial 

interaction 


Each  of  these  analytical  concepts  implies  questions.  Decision-makers 
may  serve  as  an  example.  Political  scientists,  knowing  that  decision-makers 
play  a  major  role  in  any  political  system,  ask  a  number  of  analytical  ques¬ 
tions  about  them.  Among  these  questions  are:  Who  are  the  decision-mak¬ 
ers?  What  are  their  personal  characteristics?  their  social  backgrounds? 
Which  decision-makers  are  political  leaders  with  support  from  groups  of 
citizens?  Which  ones  are  not  leaders?  How  does  a  society  recruit  its  deci¬ 
sion-makers?  What  must  a  person  do  to  get  and  keep  a  position  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  decision-maker? 

Once  students  know  a  concept  like  decision-makers  and  have  learned  ana¬ 
lytical  questions  associated  with  it,  they  are  prepared  to  embark  on  a  search 
through  data  with  a  powerful  conceptual  scheme  in  mind.  If  they  know  the 
concepts  we  have  identified  and  a  battery  of  analytical  questions  associated 
with  them,  they  are  even  better  prepared  for  independent,  creative  thought. 
Most  of  all,  if  they  have  learned  to  ask  questions  — a  process  which  the  cur¬ 
riculum  stresses  almost  daily  — they  will  have  developed  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  hypothetically.  More  than  anything  else,  this  skill  distinguishes  the  inde¬ 
pendent,  creative  thinker  from  his  less  distinguished  colleague  who  com¬ 
piles  data  without  the  framework  of  a  disciplined  conceptual  scheme. 

A  list  of  our  twenty-two  concepts  and  the  analytical  questions  associated 
with  them  may  clarify  the  scheme  we  have  developed.  Although  our  list  of 
concepts  is  not  definitive,  several  years  of  research  and  experimentation  in 
classrooms  suggest  that  it  effectively  provides  students  with  an  inventory  of 
basic  analytical  skills.  Some  of  these  analytical  questions  themselves  con¬ 
tain  subconcepts.  (What  technology  is  employed  in  production?  How  is 
gross  national  product  related  to  consumption,  investment,  and  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures?)  Therefore,  without  seeing  our  list  of  analytical  ques¬ 
tions,  a  scholar  cannot  know  whether  or  not  we  have  overlooked  basic  con¬ 
cepts  from  a  discipline.  The  questions  associated  with  each  of  these  con¬ 
cepts  have  been  carefully  programmed  into  the  materials  of  instruction  in 
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Comparative  Political  Systems,  Comparative  Economic  Systems,  The 
Shaping  of  Western  Society,  and  Tradition  and  Change  in  Four  Societies. 
A  New  History  of  the  United  States  uses  all  these  questions  as  a  basis  of 
inquiry. 


Chart  4 

Primary  Analytical  Questions 

A.  Stressed  first  in  Comparative  Political  Systems 

1.  Political  Decision-Makers  — the  group  of  people  who  make,  inter¬ 
pret,  and  enforce  the  rules  of  a  political  system 

a.  Who  are  the  decision-makers?  What  are  their  personal  character¬ 
istics?  their  social  backgrounds? 

b.  Which  decision-makers  are  political  leaders  with  support  from 
groups  of  citizens?  Which  ones  are  not  leaders? 

c.  How  does  a  society  recruit  its  decision-makers?  What  formal  and 
informal  rules  does  a  society  set  up  for  giving  decision-making 
authority? 

d.  What  must  a  person  do  to  get  and  keep  a  position  as  a  decision¬ 
maker?  To  whom  does  he  appeal?  How  does  he  appeal?  How 
does  he  stay  in  power? 

2.  Political  Decision-Making  — the  process  by  which  a  political  system 

makes,  enforces,  and  interprets  rules 

a.  What  are  the  formal  and  informal  rules  for  making  decisions? 

b.  How  do  decision-makers  gather  information?  How  does  this  way 
of  gathering  information  influence  the  decision-making  process? 

c.  How  are  decisions  carried  out?  How  does  the  society  enforce 
decisions  once  they  are  made? 

d.  How  are  decision-makers,  institutions,  citizens,  and  the  political 
culture  related  to  the  decision-making  process? 

3.  Political  Institutions  — organizations  and  ways  of  handling  political 

decisions 

a.  What  are  the  political  institutions  of  the  society?  What  functions 
does  each  institution  have? 

b.  What  authority  has  been  given  officially  to  an  institution?  What 
authority  has  an  institution  assumed  unofficially? 

c.  How  do  political  institutions  influence  the  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess? 
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4.  Political  Culture-the  beliefs,  attitudes,  values,  and  skills  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  part  of  a  political  system 

a.  Are  citizens  aware  of  the  role  of  government  in  their  lives? 

b.  Can  citizens  influence  decision-makers?  Do  they  think  that  they 
can  influence  decision-makers? 

c.  How  do  people  who  live  in  the  society  learn  about  the  political 
system? 

d.  Are  the  people  of  the  society  isolated  from  the  political  system? 
Are  they  subject  to  what  it  does  but  unable  to  influence  deci¬ 
sions?  Or  do  they  participate  in  the  entire  political  process? 

5.  Citizenship  — the  part  played  by  an  individual  in  a  political  system 

a.  How,  if  at  all,  does  a  citizen  influence  the  government’s  use  of 
power?  Does  he  play  a  part  in  the  decision-making  process?  Can 
he  influence  decision-makers?  Is  he  an  allegiant  citizen,  a  dis¬ 
senting  citizen,  or  an  alienated  citizen? 

b.  How  does  a  citizen  gather  information  about  his  government? 

c.  How  does  government  affect  the  life  of  a  citizen?  Does  it  restrict 
his  freedom?  protect  his  freedom?  enlarge  his  freedom? 

d.  What  responsibilities  does  a  citizen  have  to  the  political  system? 

B.  Stressed  first  in  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

6.  Values  and  Goals  — the  aspirations,  standards,  or  long-range,  com¬ 
mon  objectives  which  a  society  considers  to  be  important 

a.  What  are  the  major  values  and  goals  of  the  society? 

b.  How  do  values  and  goals  affect  economic  decisions? 

c.  How  are  conflicts  in  values  and  goals  resolved? 

7.  Scarcity  — Choices  — the  idea  that  since  resources  are  limited  and 
wants  are  infinite,  society  must  constantly  allocate  resources  among 
competing  goals 

a.  What  goods  and  services  does  the  society  make  with  its  resources 
(the  “what”  question)? 

b.  How  does  the  society  use  resources  to  make  goods  (the  “how” 
question)? 


c.  How  are  goods  and  services  distributed  (the  “for  whom”  ques¬ 
tion)? 

d.  How  does  a  society  choose  between  using  resources  for  present 
needs  (consumption)  and  using  them  for  increased  productivity 
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in  the  future  (growth)? 


8.  Resources  — the  supply  of  raw  materials,  capital,  and  human  skills 
available  to  a  society 

a.  What  natural  resources  are  available? 

b.  What  capital  resources  are  available? 

c.  What  human  resources  are  available? 

d.  How  are  the  three  types  of  resources  combined  to  produce  goods 
and  services? 

9.  Price  — the  amount  of  money  needed  to  purchase  a  particular  eco¬ 
nomic  good  or  service 

a.  How  are  prices  set  in  an  economic  system? 

b.  What  are  the  functions  of  prices  in  the  system? 

10.  Production  — the  process  through  which  goods  and  services  are 
made  or  supplied 

a.  In  what  ratio  are  natural,  capital,  and  human  resources  combined 
to  produce  goods? 

b.  What  economic  institutions  influence  production? 

c.  What  technology  is  employed  in  production? 

d.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  entrepreneurial  function? 

1 1 .  Distribution  — the  process  through  which  both  goods  and  services  are 
distributed 

a.  How  are  goods  distributed?  What  economic  institutions  are  in¬ 
volved? 

b.  In  what  proportion  do  the  various  factors  of  production  receive 
goods  and  services? 

c.  How  is  the  pattern  of  distribution  related  to  values  and  goals? 

12.  Economic  Growth  — an  increase  in  gross  national  product  and  in 

GNP  per  capita 

a.  How  is  gross  national  product  related  to  consumption,  invest¬ 
ment,  and  government  expenditures? 

b.  How  can  natural,  capital,  and  human  resources  be  combined  to 
produce  economic  growth? 

c.  What  can  be  done  to  control  business  cycles?  What  are  the  social 
costs  of  severe  depression  or  inflation? 
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C.  Stressed  first  in  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society 

13.  Role-the  functions  and  activities  society  expects  individuals  with 
specific  characteristics  to  perform 

a.  How  are  roles  assigned  by  society? 

b.  What  does  society  expect  of  individuals  who  have  certain  roles? 

c.  What  different  roles  is  a  particular  individual  expected  to  fulfill? 

j 

d.  How  can  an  individual  prepare  himself  for  a  particular  role?  Are 
some  roles  closed  off  to  certain  individuals? 

14.  Status  — the  position  given  a  role  in  relationship  to  other  roles 

a.  Which  roles  are  given  high  status  by  the  society?  Which  are  given 
low  status? 

b.  What  privileges  are  given  to  roles  with  high  status?  Are  they  given 
more  wealth?  more  freedom?  more  power? 

c.  Is  status  inherited  or  is  it  earned  in  the  society? 

15.  Norms  — the  standards  of  behavior  in  social  relationships  expected 
from  different  roles.  The  way  people  who  fill  different  roles  ought  to 
behave  toward  other  people 

a.  What  are  the  most  important  norms  of  the  society  (mores)? 

b.  What  are  relatively  unimportant  norms  (folkways)? 

c.  What  are  the  norms  of  behavior  assigned  to  given  roles? 

d.  What  sanctions  are  applied  when  someone  violates  a  norm? 

16.  Social  Class  — a  large  group  of  people  who  share  many  things  in 
common  and  who  are  classified  by  other  members  of  the  community 
as  belonging  together 

a.  What  are  the  classes  in  a  given  community?  What  criteria  are  used 
to  place  people  in  a  class  (for  example,  wealth,  education,  birth)? 

b.  Can  a  person  earn  membership  in  a  given  social  class,  or  must  he 
be  born  into  it?  How  open  are  classes  to  people  born  outside  of 
them? 

c.  How  are  classes  arranged  in  the  social  structure?  What  roles  are 
assigned  to  the  upper  classes?  the  middle  classes?  the  lower? 

17.  Groups  — a  cluster  of  two  or  more  people  who  interact  because  they 
have  some  common  characteristic  or  purpose 

a.  What  kinds  of  groups  exist  in  a  society?  What  identifies  people  as 
members  of  a  group?  How  is  membership  in  the  group  deter¬ 
mined? 
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b.  What  are  the  most  important  primary  groups  (such  as  the  family, 
play  group,  or  neighborhood  group)  characterized  by  intimate, 
personal  relationships  among  members? 

c.  What  are  the  most  important  secondary  groups  (such  as  a  labor 
union,  political  party,  or  business  firm)  characterized  by  non¬ 
personal  relationships  among  members? 

d.  How  does  membership  in  a  group  influence  the  behavior  of  its 
members?  the  structure  of  the  society? 


18.  Group  Interaction  — the  process  by  which  groups  in  contact  influ¬ 
ence  each  other 

a.  Are  particular  groups  in  contact  with  each  other  basically  cooper¬ 
ative  or  competitive? 

b.  When  two  ethnic  or  racial  groups  interact,  what  determines  which 
of  the  following  four  processes  will  take  place:  extermination, 
accommodation,  assimilation,  or  amalgamation? 

19.  Culture  Change  — the  process  by  which  a  culture  adjusts  to  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  a  new  environment 

a.  Has  a  new  invention  promoted  culture  change?  If  so,  in  what 
way? 

b.  Has  diffusion  from  an  outside  source  produced  change?  If  so, 
how?  What  was  the  agent  of  diffusion? 

c.  Has  a  change  in  one  area  of  culture  (technology)  produced  a 
condition  demanding  change  in  another  area  (family  structure)? 
Has  there  been  a  lag  between  the  first  change  and  the  second? 

d.  Why  are  some  aspects  of  a  culture  more  resistant  to  change  than 
others? 

D.  Stressed  first  in  Tradition  and  Change  in  Four  Societies 

20.  Spatial  Distribution  — the  way  in  which  geographic  phenomena,  such 
as  population  concentrations  or  natural  vegetation,  appear  within  an 
area  under  study 

a.  How  is  a  particular  geographic  phenomenon,  such  as  population, 
distributed  in  an  area? 

b.  What  is  the  pattern  of  spatial  distribution  of  a  particular  phenom¬ 
enon,  for  example,  how  is  population  distributed  over  the  earth’s 
surface? 

c.  How  dense  is  the  distribution  of  a  particular  geographic  phenom¬ 
enon,  for  example,  how  many  people  live  per  square  mile  in  a  re¬ 
gion?  What  factors  account  for  this  density? 
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21.  Areal  Association  — the  relationship  between  two  spatial  distribu¬ 
tions  in  the  same  area 

a.  What  relationship,  if  any,  exists  between  one  spatial  distribution, 
such  as  the  number  of  cattle  in  an  area,  and  another,  such  as  the 
number  of  bushels  of  corn  grown  there? 

b.  Is  there  a  causal  relationship  between  two  sets  of  spatial  distribu¬ 
tions— cattle  and  corn  — or  is  the  relationship  merely  coinciden¬ 
tal? 

c.  What  factors  might  bring  about  change  in  areal  associations? 

22.  Spatial  Interaction  — circulation  among  two  or  more  areas,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  trade  and  transportation,  or  communication  between  farming 
areas  and  manufacturing  centers 

a.  How  much  spatial  interaction  takes  place  between  two  areas? 

b.  Why  does  spatial  interaction  occur  or  fail  to  occur? 

c.  How  does  spatial  interaction  take  place? 

Procedural  concepts,  our  fourth  category,  have  to  do  with  methods  of 
inquiry  which  social  scientists  and  historians  use.  The  Holt  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  teaches  students  the  meaning  of  key  procedural  concepts  and 
introduces  them  to  their  use  in  social  studies  investigations.  These  proce¬ 
dural  concepts  are  as  follows: 
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Key  Procedural  Concepts 

1.  Social  Studies  Question  — a  question  which  can  be  answered  by  using  a 
method  of  inquiry  for  the  social  studies.  “Did  Christ  live?’’  is  such  a 
question;  “Was  Christ  divine?’’  is  not. 

2.  Hypothesis-a  tentative  answer  to  a  question  or  explanation  for  an  event 
posed  as  a  part  of  the  inquiry  process 

3.  Fact— a  statement  about  a  person,  event,  etc.,  which  meets  tests  for  his¬ 
torical  credibility 

4.  Data- any  information  about  past  or  present  societies 

5.  Evidenc©  —  data  which  have  a  bearing  on  a  hypothesis  under  investiga¬ 
tion 

6.  Frame  of  Reference  (also  Bias  and  Point  of  View)-the  way  in  which 
a  person’s  entire  life  experience  has  conditioned  him  to  look  upon  the 
world 
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7.  Generalization  — a  statement  about  past  or  present  societies  which  ex¬ 
plains  two  or  more  facts  and  meets  tests  imposed  by  a  method  of  inquiry 

8.  Concept  — a  name  for  a  group  of  objects,  events,  or  characteristics 

9.  Model  — a  description  of  a  concept,  such  as  supply  and  demand  or  market 
economy,  which  has  utility  for  analytical  purposes  but  does  not  attempt 
to  describe  real  phenomena 

Our  curriculum  also  introduces  two  additional  types  of  concepts,  specifi¬ 
cally  applicable  to  historical  study.  The  first,  historical  periods  or  topics,  is 
relatively  simple.  Students  learn  the  utility  of  terms  such  as  the  Renaissance 
or  the  Middle  Ages,  and  also  the  dangers  of  such  all-embracing  labels.  His¬ 
torical  definitions,  the  last  class  of  concepts,  recur  throughout  history 
courses.  Words  such  as  democracy,  feudalism,  communism,  and  national¬ 
ism  have  changed  their  meanings  over  time.  We  teach  students  to  use 
words  like  these  carefully,  defining  them  not  only  by  their  general  meaning, 
but  also  by  the  meaning  they  had  at  a  particular  time  and  place. 

In  addition  to  experiments,  case  studies,  polls,  and  a  historical  mode  of 
inquiry,  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  employs  an  additional  analytical 
inquiry  method  designed  to  help  students  make  decisions  about  problems 
of  personal  or  public  policy.  This  process  can  be  divided  into  five  steps: 

1.  Define  the  problem  to  be  solved.  This  process  includes  understanding 
the  problem  thoroughly,  deciding  what  goals  should  be  reached,  and 
recognizing  the  values  implied  in  the  decision. 

2.  State  all  possible  ways  to  reach  the  goals. 

3.  Evaluate  carefully  the  probable  effects  that  each  possible  solution  might 
have,  discarding  those  that  seem  impractical  or  harmful  in  the  process. 

4.  Choose  the  policy  that  appears  likely  to  achieve  most  of  the  goals  aimed 
for,  remembering  that  no  policy  is  perfect. 

5.  Review  the  choice  to  see  whether  the  setting  of  the  problem  has 
changed  and  whether  the  goals  and  values  of  the  decision-makers  have 
remained  the  same. 


The  Acquisition  of  Knowledge 

Our  sixth  group  of  objectives  stresses  knowledge  of  content.  We  have 
used  four  criteria  of  roughly  equal  importance  to  help  us  select  content. 
First,  we  have  chosen  materials  which  will  help  students  learn  the  concepts 
essential  for  the  mode  of  inquiry  for  history  that  we  teach.  Comparative  Po¬ 
litical  Systems  and  Comparative  Economic  Systems  have  been  placed  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  curriculum  partly  for  this  reason.  Since  the  history  courses  stress 
the  use  of  this  mode  of  inquiry,  students  must  learn  concepts  before  they 
can  become  involved  in  sophisticated  historical  analysis.  Without  these 
concepts  they  cannot  ask  the  sorts  of  questions  essential  to  analyzing 
changes  over  time. 

Secondly,  we  have  chosen  content  to  fit  the  interests  and  needs  of  ado¬ 
lescents  in  American  society.  The  humanities  course,  for  example,  presents 
the  words  of  a  number  of  popular  and  folk  songs,  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
graffiti  from  the  walls  of  New  York  coffeehouses.  These  materials  challenge 
students  to  articulate  conceptions  of  the  good  person,  the  good  life,  and  the 
good  society  which  come  from  adolescent  culture.  Introduction  to  the 
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Behavioral  Sciences  contains  analyses  of  adolescent  culture  and  of  the 
American  high  school.  Many  other  assignments  throughout  the  curriculum 
similarly  touch  the  interests  of  adolescents. 

Our  entire  curriculum  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  students.  In 
order  to  compete  in  a  job  market  which  has  become  increasingly  more 
demanding  or  to  get  into  college,  students  must  earn  reasonable  grades  or 
do  well  on  College  Board  examinations.  Our  curriculum  equips  them  to  do 
so.  They  must  also  learn  to  do  the  kind  of  independent  work  demanded  by 
college  professors  or  by  job  supervisors.  Our  curriculum  stresses  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  skills  required  by  such  independent  work.  To  live  successfully  in 
modern  society,  they  need  a  coherent  value  system.  The  humanities  course, 
which  culminates  our  work  with  the  affective  domain,  is  designed  to  help 
students  develop  such  a  system. 

A  third  criterion  for  the  selection  of  content  takes  into  account  the  stu¬ 
dents’  need  to  accumulate  relevant  knowledge  about  contemporary  govern¬ 
mental,  economic,  and  social  problems.  The  analytical  concepts  we  teach 
provide  tools  with  which  to  begin  an  analysis  of  any  problem  in  these  three 
areas.  Because  no  one  knows  what  problems  will  be  paramount  in  the  soci¬ 
ety  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  we  believe  that  the  ability  to  use  the  tools  of 
inquiry  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  future.  But  even  if  we  had 
wanted  to  do  so,  we  could  not  have  escaped  the  necessity  to  choose  spe¬ 
cific  materials  to  study  from  each  macro  area.  In  political  science,  we  se¬ 
lected  the  contest  between  authoritarian  and  democratic  governmental  sys¬ 
tems;  in  economics,  the  rivalry  of  market  and  command  systems;  and  in 
social  structure,  people’s  universal  struggle  to  attain  human  dignity. 
Throughout  the  curriculum,  students  systematically  examine  alternative 
solutions  to  these  basic  problems. 

Each  of  these  major  problem  areas  receives  attention  in  each  of  the 
courses  in  the  curriculum.  Take  the  struggle  to  attain  human  dignity,  for 
example.  Comparative  Political  Systems  contrasts  the  respect  for  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  citizen  in  a  participatory  democracy  such  as  the  United  States  with 
the  manner  in  which  a  modern  authoritarian  state,  the  Soviet  Union,  denies 
human  dignity  by  requiring  sham  participation  in  the  political  process  while 
the  elite  make  all  the  key  decisions.  Comparative  Economic  Systems  exam¬ 
ines  the  ways  in  which  market  and  command  economies  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  goods  and  services,  influencing  human  dignity  by  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  they  provide  for  material  and  psychological  needs.  A  major 
theme  of  the  course  entitled  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  stresses  the 
struggle  of  western  people  to  attain  dignity.  A  unit  in  Tradition  and  Change 
in  Four  Societies  examines  the  social  structure  of  Brazil  where  enlightened 
treatment  of  people  of  all  races  has  developed  a  society  with  few  color  bars. 
A  New  History  of  the  United  States  includes  four  chapters  about  the  ways 
in  which  American  minorities,  particularly  blacks,  have  struggled  to  attain 
human  dignity  by  winning  rights  to  equal  treatment  in  the  society.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Behavioral  Sciences  contains  a  chapter  which  analyzes  the  na¬ 
ture  of  race  and  demonstrates  ways  in  which  prejudice  and  discrimination 
rob  men  and  women  of  dignity.  Finally,  The  Humanities  In  Three  Cities 
examines  the  struggle  for  human  dignity  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  individu¬ 
als  in  ancient  Athens,  Renaissance  Florence,  and  modern  New  York  City. 
These  case  studies  help  students  to  articulate  their  own  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  human  dignity. 

Our  final  criterion  for  the  selection  of  content,  knowledge  of  present  and 
past  societies,  involves  two  considerations.  First,  students  should  know  the 
information  they  will  need  to  become  contributing  members  of  their  society. 
This  criterion  implies  a  knowledge  of  governmental  institutions  in  the 
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United  States  and  in  other  nations.  It  implies  knowledge  of  political  process 
and  of  economics  to  help  these  future  voters  choose  one  policy  instead  of 
another.  It  also  involves  knowledge  of  social  structure  which  is  so  funda¬ 
mental  a  part  of  a  citizen’s  life  once  he  becomes  active  in  a  community. 

Second,  students  should  accumulate  a  body  of  knowledge  to  help  them 
live  creatively  in  modern  society.  Our  curriculum  attempts  to  teach  students 
to  walk  through  a  museum  intelligently,  to  look  at  a  play  with  more  than  the 
outcome  of  the  plot  in  mind,  and  to  become  well  enough  acquainted  with 
key  historic  trends  and  figures  so  that  they  can  read  history  or  fiction  with 
genuine  understanding. 

An  example  may  make  our  point  clear.  Rather  than  skimming  through  the 
entire  history  of  humankind,  our  humanities  course  concentrates  on  three 
great  epochs  in  three  great  settings;  ancient  Athens,  Renaissance  Florence, 
and  contemporary  New  York  City.  Most  of  the  readings  consist  of  works 
that  were  written  by  people  living  in  these  cities  at  these  times.  The  close  at¬ 
tention  given  to  the  implications  of  plays,  poetry,  short  stories,  memoirs, 
essays,  and  descriptive  accounts  helps  students  learn  a  process  of  analysis 
which  they  can  apply  to  other  works.  These  experiences  should  increase 
students’  humanistic  understanding  and  help  them  to  lead  happier  lives  amid 
the  abundant  opportunities  of  American  society. 


The  development  of  Constructive 
Attitudes  Toward  Learning 


An  independent  thinker  and  a  responsible  member  of  society  must  want 
to  learn  in  order  to  live  a  constructive  life  in  the  contemporary  world.  The 
world’s  total  knowledge  now  doubles  in  a  decade.  Hence,  in  twenty  years, 
people  will  know  four  times  as  much  as  they  do  today,  and  in  thirty  years, 
their  knowledge  will  have  increased  eightfold.  Unless  people  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  learn  and  know  how  to  inquire  independently,  they  cannot  keep 
pace  with  this  knowledge  explosion. 

The  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  attempt  to  develop  students  who  willingly  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  courses,  who  place  a  positive  value  on  education,  and  who 
show  a  clear  preference  for  systematic  inquiry  as  a  test  of  truth  rather  than 
relying  on  the  word  of  outside  authorities.  Attitudes  such  as  these  should 
contribute  to  their  education  in  school  and  prepare  them  to  continue  to 
educate  themselves  after  graduation. 


The  Growth  of  a  Positive 


All  students,  no  matter  what  their  race,  socio-economic  condition,  or  de¬ 
gree  of  talent,  can  suffer  from  negative  self-concept.  The  period  of  adoles¬ 
cence  presents  numerous  challenges  which  can  bring  emotional  stress  and 
undermine  self-esteem.  Some  members  of  minority  groups  face  particularly 
severe  problems  of  negative  self-concept  as  they  strive  to  find  an  equal 
place  in  a  society  that  has  long  discriminated  against  them. 

The  materials  and  the  suggested  teaching  techniques  in  the  Holt  Social 
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Studies  Curriculum  attempt  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  positive  self-concept 

by  encouraging  students  to  form  the  following  self-images: 

1 .  I  am  intelligent. 

2.  I  can  learn  independently. 

3.  I  can  make  decisions  myself. 

4.  Other  people  respect  my  opinions. 

5.  I  can  continue  my  education  beyond  high  school,  either  in  the  classroom 
or  at  work. 

6.  I  am  a  participating,  productive,  and  worthy  member  of  a  community,  a 
nation,  and  humankind. 

7.  I  know  what  my  values  are,  and  I  recognize  their  implications  for  the  way 
in  which  I  live. 


Valuing 

The  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  accepts  a  basic  ethic:  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual.  The  curriculum  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  infetill 
in  students  a  particular  set  of  values  or  to  solicit  their  support  for  individual 
public  policies  which  follow  logically  from  a  predetermined  value  system. 
Instead,  the  curriculum  consistently  calls  upon  students  to  develop  their  own 
values.  Discussing  a  value  in  class  without  pushing  for  consensus  chal¬ 
lenges  students  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  reflect  upon  the  validity  of 
values  they  have  learned  in  the  home  or  the  community.  This  expecta¬ 
tion  clearly  falls  within  the  responsibility  society  gives  to  teachers. 

Our  curriculum  consistently  raises  questions  of  values.  For  example,  the 
first  four  days  of  Comparative  Economic  Systems  examines  the  values  of 
KwakiutI  Indians,  contemporary  Americans,  and  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  class,  students  discuss  and  assess  the  characteristics  of  the  economy  of 
each  of  these  groups,  as  these  economies  reflect  value  systems.  Throughout 
the  course,  value  issues  underlie  all  class  discussions  of  public  policy  ques¬ 
tions.  For  example,  since  any  decision  about  the  allocation  of  scarce  re¬ 
sources  involves  values,  the  curriculum  continually  confronts  students  with 
value  dilemmas  fundamental  to  considering  this  basic  economic  issue. 
Comparative  Political  Systems  presents  value  issues  in  similar  ways. 

The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  involves  values  in  three  ways.  First,  it 
examines  value  systems  of  men  and  women  throughout  western  history  in 
order  to  introduce  students  to  a  wide  range  of  values  from  which  they  may 
choose.  Second,  it  examines  the  relationships  of  values  to  the  societies 
from  which  these  values  grew,  thus  teaching  students  to  examine  the  place 
of  values  within  a  culture.  Finally,  it  gives  students  opportunities  to  reflect 
about  whether  or  not  particular  values  from  past  societies,  such  as  belief  in 
human  equality,  pertain  to  their  own  lives.  A  New  History  of  the  United 
States  also  approaches  values  in  these  three  ways. 

Tradition  and  Change  in  Four  Societies  uses  a  somewhat  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  values.  Its  four  one-month  studies  treat  urban  growth  in  West  Af¬ 
rica,  race  relations  in  Brazil,  economic  growth  in  India,  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  in  China.  Each  case  study  includes  a  careful  analysis  of  traditional 
values,  which  increases  the  number  of  value  alternatives  open  to  students. 
The  units  also  examine  the  challenge  to  these  traditional  values  by  ideas 
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and  institutions  diffused  from  the  West.  Finally,  and  most  important,  each 
of  the  four  units  examines  the  value  issues  involved  in  a  modern  public 
problem  such  as  race  relations,  economic  growth,  or  the  nature  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

During  the  past  few  years,  research  in  values  education  has  taken  a  new 
course.  Several  scholars,  particularly  Professor  Lawrence  Kohiberg  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  have  empirically  established  a  scale  containing  six  stages  of 
moral  development  grouped  onto  three  levels.  Research  indicates  that  the 
scale  holds  for  people  from  widely  different  cultures.  Research  also  shows 
that  children  and  adults  pass  through  the  stages  progressively;  that  is,  they 
do  not  skip  one  or  more  stages  as  they  develop,  although  many  people  do 
not  attain  some  of  the  upper  stages.  The  levels  and  stages  are: 

I.  Preconventional  Level 

The  individual  reacts  to  the  physical  consequences  of  an  act.  He  re¬ 
sponds  to  physical  authority  or  to  a  pragmatic  sense  of  gain  or  loss.  This 
level  has  two  stages: 

Stage  1:  Right  action  consists  of  doing  things  which  will  not  result  in 
physical  punishment  or  the  threat  of  physical  punishment. 

Stage  2:  Right  action  means  something  which  fullfills  one’s  own  needs 
or  sometimes  the  needs  of  others.  Stage  2  responses  view  hu¬ 
man  relations  in  terms  of  the  marketplace.  Although  elements 
of  reciprocity  are  present,  they  are  interpreted  in  a  physical  or 
pragmatic  fashion  such  as,  “I’ll  scratch  your  back  if  you’ll 
scratch  mine.’’ 

II.  Conventional  Level 

At  this  level,  people  seek  a  definition  of  right  and  wrong  which  extends 
beyond  rewards  or  punishment  and  beyond  the  gratification  of  one’s 
own  needs.  They  believe  that  living  up  to  the  standards  of  one’s  family, 
group,  or  nation  is  worthy  in  its  own  right  regardless  of  reward  or  per¬ 
sonal  gratification.  At  this  stage,  people  are  loyal  to  the  present  social 
order  and  actively  strive  to  maintain,  support,  and  justify  it.  The  level  has 
two  stages: 

Stage  3:  Correct  behavior  is  that  which  pleases  or  helps  other  people  and 
which  others  approve  of.  Individuals  are  aware  of  people’s 
points  of  view  and  often  make  decisions  by  reflecting  upon 
their  own  motives.  The  Golden  Rule  is  usually  a  focal  point  in 
decision-making  at  this  stage. 

Stage  4:  Right  behavior  consists  of  maintaining  the  social  system  and 
considering  actions  from  the  perceived  perspective  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Actions  often  stem  from  an  orientation  to  fixed  rules  and 
a  concern  for  the  expectations  of  the  general  society. 

III.  Post-Conventional  or  Principled  Level 

This  level  goes  beyond  justifying  action  on  the  basis  of  fixed  or  prede¬ 
termined  rules.  The  individual  defines  morality  in  legal  or  social  contract 
terms  or  on  the  basis  of  universal  principles  of  justice  and  human  equality 
even  if  his  or  her  personal  definition  differs  from  that  of  the  law. 

Stage  5:  Right  action  stems  from  a  concern  for  due  process  and  from  a 
social  contract  conception  of  society.  Rules  and  laws  can  be 
modified  if  they  conflict  with  individual  human  rights  but  are 
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viewed  from  a  societal  perspective.  This  is  the  official  morality 
of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Stage  6:  Right  action  is  defined  in  terms  of  universal  human  rights.  The 
individual  determines  right  action  on  an  individual  basis  in 
terms  of  human  equality  and  justice  applied  universally.  Belief 
in  individual  rights  takes  precedence  over  social  imperatives. 


The  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  incorporates  this  research  in  moral 
education  into  its  materials  in  two  main  ways.  The  Classroom  Support  Com¬ 
ponents  which  accompany  each  course  contain  a  number  of  ditto  masters 
from  which  handouts  can  be  made  to  serve  as  springboards  for  value  discus¬ 
sions.  Each  one-page  handout  presents  a  moral  dilemma  associated  both 
with  the  subject  being  studied  in  the  course  and  a  contemporary  problem. 
Lesson  plans  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  teacher’s  guide  suggest  ways  in 
which  teachers  can  help  students  clarify  and  define  their  own  value  posi¬ 
tions.  An  example  may  make  this  technique  clear. 

A  moral  dilemma  for  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  describes  the  case 
of  Roland,  a  police  officer.  Roland  receives  a  tip  that  the  most  powerful 
drug  pusher  in  the  city  is  about  to  pick  up  a  shipment  of  drugs.  He  does  not 
have  time  to  get  a  warrant.  If  he  breaks  into  the  apartment  without  a  warrant, 
he  cannot  use  the  evidence  in  court  but  he  could  stop  one  deal  from  taking 
place.  A  question  at  the  end  of  the  dilemma  asks:  Should  Roland  break  into 
the  apartment  without  a  warrant? 

The  teacher  focuses  class  discussion  around  the  reasoning  at  two  consec¬ 
utive  stages  of  the  Kohiberg  scale.  Teachers  should  attempt  to  determine  the 
stage  at  which  most  members  of  the  class  respond.  Then  the  teacher  should 
elicit  arguments  at  the  next  higher  stage  in  order  to  facilitate  movement  to¬ 
ward  higher  stages  of  the  scale.  As  students  grapple  with  similar  moral  issues 
throughout  the  courses  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  they  should 
develop  their  own  value  positions.  Attention  to  values  in  each  course  pre¬ 
pares  students  fo  articulate  their  own  philosophies  when  they  study  The 
Humanrties  in  Three  Cities. 

The  textbooks  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  use  one  additional 
strategy  to  raise  value  issues.  The  authors  provide  valuing  illustrations  and 
valuing  questions  printed  in  color  in  the  margins  of  the  books  and  identified 
by  a  mark  such  as  this  one:^  The  following  question  from  the  second  edition 
of  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  can  serve  as  an  example:  “Should  people 
risk  their  careers  and  positions  to  defend  friends  who  are  attacked?’’  Each 
valuing  question  or  picture  with  a  caption  appears  beside  a  passage  in  the 
text  which  implies  the  same  issue.  They  encourage  students  to  think  about 
value  issues  as  they  read.  They  provide  many  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
pursue  value  investigations  associated  with  the  sort  of  moral  education  im¬ 
plied  jDy  the  Kohiberg  scale. 

The  course  recommended  for  the  last  semester  in  the  curriculum,  The 
Humanities  in  Three  Cities,  sets  as  its  principal  goal  the  development  of  a 
coherent  value  system.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  course  centers  around  three 
major  questions:  What  is  a  good  person?  What  is  a  good  life?  What  is  a 
good  society?  The  substantive  material  presents  answers  to  these  basic 
questions  given  by  people  of  ancient  Athens,  Renaissance  Florence,  and 
modern  New  York  City.  The  readings  and  lesson  plans  challenge  students 
to  think  about  the  implications  of  the  new  ideas  they  encounter  for  their  own 
conception  of  the  nature  of  man.  Each  student  keeps  an  intellectual  diary 
throughout  the  course.  As  a  culminating  experience,  they  portray  in  some 
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creative  way  their  personal  conception  of  the  good  person,  the  good  life, 
or  the  good  society.  This  course  builds  on  affective  issues  introduced  by 
the  other  six  courses  to  help  each  student  make  explicit  a  coherent  value 
system. 

THE  SEQUENCE 
OF  COURSES 

The  suggested  sequence  of  courses  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curricu¬ 
lum,  as  shown  in  Chart  1 ,  was  chosen  for  the  following  two  reasons.  First,  we 
wanted  to  assure  sequential  and  cumulative  learning.  For  example,  the 
concepts  learned  in  Comparative  Political  Systems  and  Comparative  Eco¬ 
nomic  Systems  are  employed  in  the  subsequent  history  courses  as  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  hypothesis  formation.  Second,  we  wanted  to  fit  our  curriculum  to  the 
academic  specialties  of  teachers  at  each  grade  level.  Hence,  we  arranged 
our  courses  to  conform  to  the  knowledge  of  teachers  accustomed  to  a  con¬ 
ventional  curriculum.  Ninth-grade  civics  teachers,  tenth-grade  world  history 
teachers,  and  eleventh-grade  American  history  teachers  all  have  consider¬ 
able  substantive  knowledge  of  the  academic  disciplines  covered  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  year  of  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum. 


TEACHING 

STRATEGIES 

A  range  of  objectives  requires  a  range  of  teaching  strategies,  from  expo¬ 
sition  at  one  pole  to  student-directed  discovery  at  the  other.  Occasionally, 
we  suggest  that  a  teacher  give  a  lecture,  often  for  only  a  few  minutes,  in  the 
midst  of  a  discussion.  Our  lesson  plans  frequently  recommend  that  a  teach¬ 
er  ask  recitation  questions  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  students  have  found 
enough  evidence  in  the  readings  and  visual  exercises  to  use  as  a  basis  for  a 
hypothesis.  These  expository  techniques  are  particularly  useful  when  the 
major  objective  is  to  teach  knowledge  of  facts  and  generalizations.  On  other 
occasions,  lesson  plans  suggest  games,  simulations,  or  role-playing,  which 
have  a  marked  affective  impact. 

Most  of  our  classes,  however,  have  been  organized  around  directed  dis¬ 
cussion.  By  directed  discussion,  we  mean  the  use  of  techniques  and  ques¬ 
tions  by  which  the  teacher  leads  students  through  data  toward  generaliza¬ 
tions.  Directed  discussion  has  been  useful,  for  example,  to  teach  students 
the  meaning  of  a  concept.  Our  first  lesson  in  the  history  courses  presents 
students  with  the  names  of  eighteen  creatures  — six  birds,  six  fish,  and  six 
land  mammals.  First,  the  teacher  asks  students  to  classify  these  creatures. 
Once  they  have  finished,  the  teacher  asks  a  series  of  questions  intended  to 
help  them  discover  that  their  classification  scheme  derived  from  science. 
The  teacher  then  introduces  an  alternative  classification  scheme;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  a  word,  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  word,  and  the  number 
of  words  in  a  term.  This  classification  scheme  derives  from  English.  The  en¬ 
tire  exercise  has  been  designed  to  teach  the  meaning  of  a  procedural  con- 
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cept:  frame  of  reference.  Coming  from  the  child’s  own  experience,  it  con¬ 
nects  the  world  of  the  student  with  the  world  of  the  scholar.  Students  would 
understand  “frame  of  reference’’  less  clearly  if  they  had  been  told  what  it 
was  and  asked  to  recite  a  definition.  Nor  could  they  have  “discovered”  the 
meaning  of  this  term  without  guidance  from  the  teacher,  since  they  would 
have  no  idea  about  what  to  “discover”  from  a  list  of  eighteen  creatures. 

In  addition  to  teaching  concepts,  this  form  of  directed  discussion  helps 
students  to  learn  steps  in  a  proof  process.  If  teachers  have  each  element  of 
a  proof  process  clear  in  their  minds,  they  can  ask  questions  which  probe 
their  students’  recall  of  these  steps  and  their  ability  to  use  them  in  an  inves¬ 
tigation.  “What  are  the  logical  implications  of  your  hypothesis?”  a  teacher 
may  ask.  “Where  would  you  search  for  data  to  learn  if  you  are  right?” 
“Would  this  additional  evidence  change  your  hypothesis?”  Questions  such 
as  these  constantly  challenge  students  to  stretch  their  mental  faculties  in 
class  discussion  and  to  develop  sophisticated  thought  processes. 

In  the  type  of  directed  discussion  we  have  been  describing,  the  teacher 
involves  most  members  of  the  class  in  each  day’s  discussion.  Lesson  plans 
frequently  suggest  group  work  in  which  students,  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  groups,  discuss  an  issue  and  prepare  reports  for  a  group  member  to 
present  to  the  entire  class.  This  technique  permits  a  number  of  students  to 
contribute  to  discussions  simultaneously,  and  helps  them  learn  how  to  in¬ 
teract  without  the  teacher’s  supervision.  Some  lesson  plans  also  suggest 
short  written  exercises  in  which  each  student  writes  a  hypothesis,  a  list  of 
pertinent  evidence,  or  a  generalization  at  a  key  point  during  the  discussion. 
Additional  evidence,  introduced  in  the  form  of  picture  exercises  in  the  text¬ 
book,  overhead  transparencies,  recordings,  single-concept  filmstrips,  or 
short  handouts  at  carefully  planned  points  during  a  discussion,  focuses  the 
attention  of  all  students  on  the  same  materials.  The  change  of  pace,  which 
is  a  by-product  of  this  varied  activity,  helps  to  make  the  class  period  more 
interesting. 

We  stress  directed  discussion  because  it  enables  us  to  work  toward  sev¬ 
eral  clusters  of  objectives  simultaneously.  We  have  already  discussed  its 
utility  in  teaching  concepts  and  proof  process.  In  order  for  students  to 
reach  any  of  these  objectives,  they  must  also  have  a  large  quantity  of  factual 
inforrnation  and  generalizations.  Directed  discussions  also  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  toward  our  attempts  to  create  in  students  constructive  attitudes 
toward  learning.  Calling  on  students  whether  or  not  they  have  raised  their 
hands  implies  that  no  one  gets  a  free  ride.  All  students  are  expected  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  and  contribute  to  the  classroom  society  of  which  they  are  tempo¬ 
rarily  a  part.  A  teacher,  who  works  carefully  with  a  shy  student  or  one  who 
has  a  poor  self-image,  can  often  encourage  the  child  to  be  a  willing  partici¬ 
pant.  The  teacher  can  begin  by  asking  a  child  who  has  never  volunteered  to 
read  something  from  an  overhead  transparency  or  to  describe  a  picture  in 
the  textbook.  The  chances  of  making  a  mistake  in  this  exercise  are  minimal. 
Then,  consistently  raising  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks,  the  teacher  can  draw 
the  child  out  until  he  or  she  suddenly  realizes  — sometimes  explicitly  only 
when  the  teacher  points  it  out  in  a  private  conference  — that  he  or  she  has 
been  making  substantial  contributions  to  the  class.  The  effects  of  work  like 
this  on  the  self-images  of  children  should  be  a  vital  concern  of  social 
studies  instruction. 

This  type  of  directed  discussion  can  also  be  used  to  encourage  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  scientific  mode  of  inquiry.  Students  should  not  be  permitted  to 
make  sweeping  generalizations  without  supporting  them  with  evidence.  The 
teacher  who  consistently  demands  evidence  indicates  a  preference  for  in¬ 
quiry  rather  than  authority  as  a  test  for  truth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  teachers 
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act  as  if  they  know  all  the  right  answers,  they  imply  that  the  truth  resides  in 
the  approval  of  an  authority  figure.  Hence,  the  teacher  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  steps  in  a  mode  of  inquiry.  The  sort  of  question  which  is 
appropriate  to  ask  often  depends  on  the  previous  response  of  a  student;  all 
questions  cannot  be  planned  in  advance  and  inserted  into  a  lesson  plan. 
This  manner  of  teaching  demands  flexible,  democratic,  self-confident  in¬ 
structors,  who  can,  by  the  very  way  in  which  they  teach,  encourage  students 
to  prefer  as  a  test  for  truth  inquiry  based  on  evidence  and  a  sound  thought 
process  rather  than  the  authority  of  any  single  person. 


THE  RANGE 
OF  MATERIALS 

Just  as  we  have  embraced  a  range  of  teaching  techniques,  we  have  also 
utilized  a  range  of  materials.  In  the  history  courses,  for  example,  expository 
essays  follow  the  source  materials  for  inquiry  in  each  chapter.  These  essays 
have  proved  to  be  an  efficient  way  to  help  students  master  a  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  essays  link  one  set  of  readings  to  another,  teach  facts  and  gener¬ 
alizations  students  should  know  in  order  to  earn  distinguished  scores  on 
College  Board  examinations,  and  summarize  the  work  of  each  chapter. 
Some  of  the  Classroom  Support  Components  also  include  sound  filmstrips 
which  combine  exposition  with  pictures. 

Most  of  our  reading  material,  however,  is  not  in  traditional  expository 
form.  Our  “textbooks”  consist  primarily  of  readings,  each  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  several  study  questions.  Most  introductions  range  between  200 
and  300  words.  Two  or  three  study  questions  follow.  The  readings  proper 
contain  data  drawn  from  many  sources:  diaries,  memoirs,  government  doc¬ 
uments,  journal  articles,  pictures,  fiction,  graphs,  tables,  and  so  forth.  The 
introductions  and  study  questions  guide  students  to  pertinent  data  within 
these  readings.  The  questions  direct  students  toward  specific  factual  infor¬ 
mation  or  generalizations.  An  additional  question  at  the  end  of  the'reading 
asks  students  to  generalize  or  to  probe  for  the  implications  of  these  data. 
Students  must  go  beyond  memorization  to  generalize  or  to  look  for  these 
implications  and  to  connect  one  reading  with  others. 

In  addition  to  the  textbooks,  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  provides 
a  large  body  of  audiovisual  components  consisting  of  overhead  transparen¬ 
cies,  games,  simulations,  recordings,  picture  cards,  single-concept  film¬ 
strips,  and  sound  filmstrips.  Since  we  use  audiovisual  materials  only  when 
they  can  make  a  point  better  than  the  written  word  or  pictures  in  the  text¬ 
book,  each  component  has  been  designed  for  a  specific  purpose  at  a  spe¬ 
cific  part  of  a  lesson.  We  have  also  carefully  considered  the  fact  that  dif¬ 
ferent  media  are  useful  for  different  subjects  or  to  achieve  certain  specific 
objectives.  The  principle,  however,  remains  constant:  to  present  data  in  the 
most  appropriate  form,  written  or  audiovisual,  depending  on  the  objectives 
of  instruction  for  a  particular  lesson. 

Like  the  visual  material  in  the  textbooks,  most  of  the  audiovisual  materials 
in  the  Classroom  Support  Components  have  been  designed  for  inquiry 
teaching.  With  few  exceptions,  pictures  on  the  filmstrips  contain  no  cap¬ 
tions,  and  so  challenge  students  to  look  carefully  and  to  make  their  own 
interpretations.  The  recordings  often  last  only  four  or  five  minutes;  lesson 
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plans  suggest  that  teachers  interrupt  longer  recordings  for  discussion,  gen¬ 
erally  where  locked  grooves  on  the  recording  stop  them  automatically  at 
logical  breaks.  Like  the  visual  materials,  these  recordings  present  data  for 
inquiry.  Similarly,  the  overhead  transparencies  and  sets  of  picture  cards 
present  data  for  discussion  rather  than  give  collections  of  facts  and  gener¬ 
alizations  to  be  memorized.  The  lesson  plans  in  the  teacher’s  guides  indi¬ 
cate  one  set  of  appropriate  teaching  procedures  for  the  audiovisual  materi¬ 
als  and  link  them  with  the  textbooks. 

Class  handouts  frequently  supplement  the  readings  in  the  textbook  and 
the  audiovisual  materials.  Most  handouts  consist  of  a  page  or  two  of  written 
materials  to  be  given  out  at  a  particular  point  during  a  class  discussion. 
Often  they  challenge  a  hypothesis  the  students  are  in  the  process  of  de¬ 
veloping.  Sometimes  they  introduce  additional  evidence  about  a  point  un¬ 
der  discussion. 

We  have  developed  an  individual  and  group  activity  component  to  accom¬ 
pany  each  course.  These  components,  designed  to  supplement  the  required 
work  of  the  course,  tap  the  creative  talents  of  students.  They  contain  several 
parts;  student  books  of  activities  and  readings  which  give  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  each  activity  in  the  component,  recordings,  and  student  work¬ 
sheets.  Students  use  these  materials  in  the  following  manner. 

At  appropriate  places  in  the  textbooks,  two  or  three  sentences  describe 
activities  in  the  Individual  and  Group  Activity  Component.  Students  who 
wish  to  know  more  about  an  activity  turn  to  the  Student  Book  of  Activities 
and  Readings.  Some  of  the  activities  require  students  to  use  readings  or 
the  recordings;  others  require  no  material  other  than  the  instructions  given. 
Some  activities  may  be  done  by  an  individual  student;  others  require  a  small 
group;  still  others  may  be  done  either  by  an  individual  or  a  small  group. 

The  types  of  activities  in  the  component  which  accompanies  The  Shaping 
of  Western  Society  typify  the  wide  range  of  choices.  They  include  making 
drawings,  paintings,  or  collages;  developing  a  scrapbook;  making  a  filmstrip, 
sound  filmstrip,  or  8mm  film;  making  charts  or  graphs;  writing  interpretive 
essays  or  short  research  papers;  listening  to  recordings;  making  tape  record¬ 
ings  of  interviews;  preparing  bulletin-board  displays;  arranging  panel  dis¬ 
cussions;  writing  and  producing  skits;  and  interpreting  pictorial  evidence 
or  cartoons.  Many  of  the  materials  students  make  in  these  activities  can  be 
used  by  the  teacher  as  instructional  material  for  the  entire  class.  Creative 
students  often  respond  enthusiastically  to  this  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  their  own  curriculum. 

These  supplementary  items  for  individual  or  small  group  study  may  add 
an  important  dimension  to  the  ongoing  work  of  the  course.  Because  each 
of  the  curriculum  textbooks  includes  between  sixty  and  sixty-seven  read¬ 
ings  for  a  semester  of  85  to  95  days-typically,  four  readings  a  week  for  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  weeks-teachers  have  twenty  to  thirty  “free  days.’’  This  ex¬ 
tra  time  assures  teachers  that,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  structure  of  a  dis¬ 
cipline,  they  will  have  time  to  investigate  topics  which  are  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  them  or  to  their  students,  or  which  local  regulations  require.  Many 
teachers  may  choose  to  use  free  days  to  confer  with  individual  students, 
show  films,  discuss  current  events,  or  give  tests.  The  supplementary  items 
can  provide  diversity  and  stimulation  for  more  able  and  ambitious  students 
during  these  “free  days.’’ 

In  addition  to  materials  for  students,  the  authorship  team  has  developed 
a  teacher’s  guide  for  each  course  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum. 
Each  guide  includes  a  copy  of  this  Rationale;  an  introduction  containing 
suggestions  for  organizing,  teaching,  and  controlling  inquiry  classes;  daily 
lesson  plans;  and  an  appendix  with  facsimiles  of  transparencies  and  picture 
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cards,  descriptions  of  filmstrips,  and  the  texts  of  recordings  and  handouts. 
Each  lesson  plan  lists  several  of  the  most  important  objectives  for  the  day, 
specifies  the  written  and  audiovisual  materials  to  be  used,  and  suggests 
class  activities  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  a  range  of  student  responses 
teachers  may  expect. 

The  lesson  plans  are  not  prescriptive;  they  have  been  designed  to  help 
rather  than  to  restrict.  Teachers  may  choose  to  use  the  lesson  plans  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  More  experienced  or  sophisticated  teachers  may  decide  not 
to  use  a  lesson  plan  if  they  feel  uncomfortable  with  it,  or  if  they  believe  that 
objectives  for  their  particular  students  should  be  modified.  Other  teachers, 
particularly  inexperienced  teachers  and  those  who  are  using  inquiry  materi¬ 
als  for  the  first  time,  may  choose  to  follow  the  lesson  plans  with  little  or  no 
modification.  Also,  a  Teacher  Training  Component,  consisting  of  a  sound 
filmstrip,  provides  added  assistance  to  teachers. 


THE  EVALUATION 
PROGRAM 

Because  our  objectives,  teaching  strategies,  and  materials  are  so  varied, 
we  have  used  a  wide  range  of  evaluating  instruments.  Most  courses  in  the 
Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  include  two  types  of  tests:  objective  tests  to 
measure  knowledge  of  content,  learning  skills,  and  ability  to  use  inquiry 
skills,  and  essay  examinations  to  evaluate  inquiry  skills  or  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  valuing.  In  order  to  measure  student  change  in  the  affective 
domain,  we  have  provided  additional  tests  for  the  curriculum.  A  Pre-Course 
Attitude  Survey  taken  by  students  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  measures 
their  attitudes  toward  learning,  their  self-concepts,  and  their  values  on  en¬ 
try.  A  second  form  of  this  survey  taken  at  the  end  of  the  course  will  show 
what  changes,  if  any,  have  occurred.  Teachers  may  also  use  assigned  pa¬ 
pers  and  classroom  observation  as  other  measures  of  student  achievement. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEACHER'S  GUIDE 


The  suggestions  for  inquiry  teaching  which  follow  were  written  origin¬ 
ally  by  two  people:  Judy  deTuncq,  a  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  social 
studies  consultant,  and  Edwin  Fenton,  General  Editor  of  the  Holt  Social 
Studies  Curriculum.  More  than  a  score  of  teachers  read  their  manuscript 
and  commented  upon  it.  In  the  light  of  this  commentary,  the  authors  made 
a  number  of  revisions.  The  thirteen  suggestions  for  inquiry  teaching  which 
follow  are  the  result. 

1.  Establish  a  good  classroom  atmosphere. 

Inquiry— the  systematic  examination  of  alternative  solutions  to  a  problem 
—requires  a  classroom  that  encourages  an  atmosphere  of  questioning  as  well 
as  rigorous  evaluation  of  evidence  in  the  search  for  truth.  Only  the  teacher 
can  create  such  an  atmosphere. 

In  many  social  studies  classrooms,  the  teacher  implicitly  sets  a  tone  which 
distinguishes  “true”  answers  from  “false”  ones.  Head  nods,  slight  smiles, 
and  relaxed  expressions  send  unconscious,  silent  signals  that  communicate 
teacher  approval  to  students.  Students  who  look  for  quick  answers  to  com¬ 
plex  problems  willingly  accept  such  cues  as  assurances  that  they  have  the 
right”  answer.  The  way  in  which  a  teacher  uses  teaching  materials  also 
communicates  a  learning  style.  If  the  instructor  relies  on  the  book  for 
answers,  students  will  too.  On  the  other  hand,  if  teachers  consistently  pose 
alternative  questions,  inject  new  frames  of  reference,  or  challenge  value¬ 
laden  assumptions,  they  will  teach  inquiry  by  practicing  it  themselves.  In 
inquiry  teaching,  the  instructor  acts  as  an  associate  in  learning,  jointly  pur¬ 
suing  questions  with  his  students,  rather  than  as  a  repository  of  facts  and 
generalizations  for  students  to  master. 

Students  unaccustomed  to  inquiry  learning  need  explanations  of  what 
will  happen  in  the  course.  During  the  first  class  session,  they  should  read 
the  textbook  pages  entitled  “To  the  Student”  and  look  quickly  through  the 
entire  book.  Teachers  should  encourage  comments  on  ways  in  which  the 
book  appears  to  differ  from  others  they  have  used.  Teachers  should  explain 
how  an  inquiry-oriented  class  differs  from  other  classes  and  how  a  syste¬ 
matic  examination  of  alternative  solutions  to  a  problem  will  aid  student 
learning.  Teachers  should  also  show  the  components  of  the  course  to  be  used 
with  the  students— the  textbook,  the  Classroom  Support  Component,  the 
Evaluation  Component,  the  Individual  and  Group  Activity  Component,  and 
the  teacher’s  guide.  Instructors  might  then  describe  something  of  what  will 
happen  in  class  and  explain  the  system  they  will  use  to  determine  grades. 
Teachers  should  also  assure  students  that  several  weeks  may  pass  before  they 
have  a  clear  conception  of  inquiry  and  feel  comfortable  in  an  inquiry  class. 
Ideally,  the  teacher’s  initial  enthusiasm  in  introducing  the  course  should  rub 
off  on  students  and  help  to  establish  constructive  attitudes  toward  learning. 

2.  Prepare  carefully. 

The  course  includes  a  sound  filmstrip  for  teachers.  The  sound  filmstrip 
introduces  the  entire  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  and  describes  in  more 
detail  this  particular  course  in  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society.  If  you  have 
purchased  the  sound  filmstrip,  follow  the  program  of  self  study  you  will 
find  there. 
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Read  an  entire  chapter  or  section  before  teaching  it.  As  you  reread  to 
prepare  for  each  class,  take  running  notes,  just  as  your  students  will,  to 
help  you  understand  their  experience.  Examine  the  lesson  plan  carefully, 
including  the  objectives  for  the  day,  the  material  or  AV  equipment  needed, 
and  the  suggested  ways  of  using  the  materials  to  reach  the  objectives. 
Modify  the  lesson  plans  or  change  them  completely  if  you  think  that  other 
objectives  may  be  more  appropriate  for  your  students.  Many  teachers  find 
the  lesson  plans  particularly  helpful  the  first  time  that  they  teach  the  course. 

The  lesson  plans  coordinate  all  five  components  of  each  course.  An 
appendix  to  each  teacher’s  guide  contains  scripts  for  handouts,  recordings, 
and  sound  filmstrips;  descriptions  of  filmstrips  and  picture  cards;  and  fac¬ 
similes  of  transparencies.  Thus,  teachers  can  preview  the  audiovisual  mate¬ 
rials  without  taking  them  home.  Some  teachers  run  off  copies  of  all  the 
class  handouts  and  examinations  before  the  course  begins  and  file  away  the 
dittoed  sheets,  thus  keeping  the  materials  always  ready. 

3.  Make  your  expectations  clear. 

Successful  teachers  establish  their  expectations  early:  read  each  lesson, 
take  running  notes,  participate  in  class  discussions,  demonstrate  interest  by 
volunteering  to  do  supplementary  work  in  the  Individual  and  Group  Activity 
Component.  Students  must  read  carefully  and  take  notes  to  gather  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  inquiry  learning.  Some  teachers  encourage  students  to  tell  them 
before  class  begins  if  they  have  been  unable  to  complete  a  reading  assign¬ 
ment.  The  teacher  then  agrees  not  to  call  on  them  during  that  class  period. 
This  technique  frees  the  teacher  to  call  on  any  of  the  other  students  at  any 
time,  whether  or  not  they  have  raised  their  hands;  the  teacher  will  expect 
them  to  participate  in  the  ensuing  discussion.  Checking  reading  notes  oc¬ 
casionally  helps  to  reinforce  expectations  in  this  vital  area.  Teachers  who 
use  the  Individual  and  Group  Activity  Component  should  make  certain  that 
their  students  know  whether  the  activities  are  voluntary  or  required. 

Students  new  to  inquiry  often  fail  to  recogilize  the  wide  range  of  objee- 
tives  described  in  the  Rationale  for  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Currieulum  and 
specified  with  the  individual  lesson  plans.  They  think  only  in  terms  of 
knowledge  goals.  In  order  to  shake  them  from  this  limited  conception  of 
learning,  some  teaehers  oeeasionally  copy  the  objectives  from  a  lesson  plan 
on  the  ehalkboard.  This  procedure  helps  to  make  expectations  clear  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  wonder  why  their  teacher  is  devoting  so  much  attention 
to  inquiry  skills  or  valuing  rather  than  to  the  recall  of  facts. 

4.  Help  students  to  master  learning  skills. 

Many  students  do  not  know  how  to  learn  efficiently  from  the  rich  variety 
of  materials  found  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum.  Lessons  that 
emphasize  learning  skills  occur  throughout  the  courses.  The  textbooks 
themselves  include  an  assortment  of  reading  materials:  letters,  diaries, 
government  documents,  secondary  accounts  from  books  and  periodicals, 
selections  from  literature,  summary  essays  much  like  traditional  textbook 
accounts,  and  so  forth.  Books,  handouts,  and  transparencies  include  tables, 
charts,  graphs,  and  maps.  Filmstrips  and  card  sorting  exercises  emphasize 
viewing  skills;  recordings  stress  listening  teehniques;  and  sound  filmstrips 
combine  the  two.  Many  lesson  plans  in  the  teaeher’s  guides  and  the  entire 
testing  program  build  writing  skills. 
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Students  will  develop  these  learning  skills  rapidly  if  teachers  stress  them, 
particularly  when  lesson  plans  include  learning  skills  among  their  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  strategies  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans  must,  however,  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  students.  If  a  student  demonstrates  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  main  point  of  a  reading,  ask  him  or  her  to  read  only 
part  of  it  and  to  write  a  short  summary  of  the  major  ideas.  Increase  the 
length  of  similar  assignments  after  the  student  has.  mastered  the  basic  skill. 
Similarly,  be  sure  to  help  individuals  who  experience  difficulty  in  inter¬ 
preting  pictures  or  in  gathering  information  from  recordings.  Opportunities 
to  practice  learning  skills  have  been  built  into  the  lesson  plans  for  each 
course  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum.  But  teachers  should  not 
assume  that  students  do  not  need  special  attention  to  skill-building  because 
they  have  taken  some  of  the  other  courses  in  the  series. 

5.  Vary  your  teaching  techniques. 

Students  become  bored  with  any  teaching  technique  that  is  used  too 
often.  Moreover,  the  array  of  materials  and  the  range  of  objectives  in  the 
HSSC  require  different  teaching  strategies.  The  teacher’s  guides  suggest 
a  great  many  ways  to  teach:  discussion  led  by  teachers,  discussion  led  by 
students,  recitation,  short  lectures,  small  group  activities,  student  reports, 
and  short  written  exercises  during  discussion  classes. 

Most  analytical  inquiry  proceeds  best  with  discussion  led  by  the  teacher 
who  asks  students  to  hypothesize,  introduces  new  evidence,  uses  recitation 
to  draw  from  students  evidence  contained  in  a  reading,  and  generally 
organizes  the  classroom  discourse.  More  experienced  students  can  conduct 
analytical  inquiry  without  the  intervention  of  the  teaeher,  but  such  students 
must  know  the  steps  in  the  inquiry  process  and  how  to  apply  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  Inquiry  for  valuing  ealls  for  different  strategies,  as  the  Rationale  makes 
clear. 

Many  lesson  plans  suggest  small  group  discussions.  Teachers  should 
assign  students  to  groups  carefully.  Bright,  articulate,  assertive  students 
often  dominate  their  shyer,  less  verbal  classmates  in  a  group.  Each  teacher 
must  judge  the  objectives  of  a  particular  discussion  in  assigning  students 
to  groups.  For  example,  putting  the  dominant  types  in  one  or  two  groups 
will  give  the  other  students  a  chance  to  utilize  their  talents.  On  the  other 
hand,  shy  students  often  need  the  stimulation  of  their  more  verbal  peers. 
Teachers  should  also  be  careful  not  to  permit  discussion  to  drag  on.  If  most 
of  the  groups  have  finished,  it  may  be  wise  to  stop  the  other  discussions 
and  reassemble  the  class;  otherwise,  the  waiting  students  may  become 
bored  or  disruptive. 

6.  Learn  to  ask  good  questions. 

Inquiry  teachers  should  try  to  teach  their  students  to  be  good  inquirers. 
Henee,  inquiry  teachers  should  not  act  as  authority  figures.  Instead,  they 
should  build  their  teaching  around  questions  and  encourage  their  students 
to  generate  questions  of  their  own.  Good  questions  require  more  than  mere 
recall  of  data.  They  challenge  students  to  hypothesize  or  to  generalize  or 
to  relate  evidence  and  inference. 

When  a  student  fails  to  respond  to  a  complex  question,  rephrase  it  or 
break  it  down  into  subsidiary  questions  that  he  or  she  can  answer.  Experi¬ 
encing  success  will  help  students  to  build  their  self-confidence;  it  will  also 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  classroom  climate  which  does  not 
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threaten  shy  or  less  talented  students.  Build  new  questions  around  students’ 
responses  in  order  to  develop  a  careful  argument  and  to  help  students  think 
of  themselves  as  important  contributors  to  classroom  work. 

7.  Encourage  widespread  participatioif! 

Each  student  should  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  class.  Hence,  stu¬ 
dents  must  do  their  homework  faithfully  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  class 
discussions.  Teachers  should  call  on  students  who  do  not  volunteer  to 
participate.  Ask  poor  students  relatively  easy  questions  at  first.  If  a  student 
says,  “I  don’t  know,”  ask  him  or  her  to  generalize  later  from  evidence  the 
other  students  have  given.  Ask  poor  readers  to  interpret  audiovisual  mate¬ 
rials  so  that  they  can  experience  success  and  bolster  their  self-esteem.  Use 
materials  which  students  prepare  for  the  activities  in  the  Individual  and 
Group  Activity  Components  as  part  of  the  instructional  materials.  This 
procedure  will  reward  efiFort  and  should  encourage  other  students  to  under¬ 
take  similar  voluntary  assignments. 

8.  Listen  to  students. 

If  students  cannot  say  it  or  write  it,  they  do  not  know  it.  Teachers  can 
learn  whether  their  students  can  inquire  by  listening  to  what  they  say  and 
by  reading  what  they  write.  Teachers  must  train  themselves  to  hear  what 
their  students  say.  Often  they  listen  for  what  they  want  to  hear  rather  than 
to  what  their  students  actually  say.  Sometimes,  if  a  response  is  not  quite 
what  is  expected,  a  teacher  rephrases  it  to  bring  it  into  line  with  his  or  her 
own  thought.  This  practice  presents  a  two-fold  danger:  it  discourages  a 
student  who  knows  what  has  happened,  and  it  fools  a  teacher  into  thinking 
that  students  know  far  more  than  they  really  do. 

Teachers  must  also  train  their  students  to  listen  to  each  other.  Recitation 
teaching  conditions  students  to  listen  only  to  the  teacher  because  the  verbal 
exchange  always  flows  exclusively  between  teacher  and'  student.  When 
teachers  require  students  to  respond  to  each  other,  they  often  learn  that 
the  students  have  not  heard  what  their  classmates  have  said.  Yet  listening 
skills  are  essential  to  full  participation  in  democratic  society.  Teachers  can 
help  to  build  such  skills  by  asking  students  to  respond  to  each  other. 

Student  responses  should  trigger  new  questions  from  both  teachers  and 
students.  As  the  students  progress  in  the  ability  to  use  inquiry,  discussions 
should  become  consistently  less  teacher-centered.  Small  group  discussions 
encourage  students  to  think  and  talk  without  the  intervention  of  the 
teacher.  Teachers  often  gain  insight  into  the  abilities  of  their  students  by 
seeing  them  attack  a  problem  in  a  small  group  discussion.  Students  often 
work  poorly  in  small  groups  at  first,  because  they  lack  experience  and  have 
not  gained  knowledge  of  each  step  in  the  inquiry  process.  But  by  careful 
listening,  teachers  can  identify  students’  difficulties  and  plan  future  activi¬ 
ties  to  give  practice  as  needed. 

9.  Summarize  frequently  in  discussion  classes. 

Typical  high  school  students  cannot  follow  abstract  discussions  for  more 
than  five  or  ten  minutes.  Hence,  teachers  should  summarize  or  have  stu¬ 
dents  summarize  the  main  points  in  a  discussion  at  frequent  intervals. 
Summarizing  helps  to  focus  attention  on  what  has  already  transpired  and 
sets  the  stage  for  what  will  come  next. 
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Both  teachers  and  students  often  find  summarizing  a  difficult  procedure. 
It  demands  a  high  level  of  cognitive  skill  as  •well  as  marked  abilities  to  listen 
and  to  verbalize.  A  student  who  verbalizes  readily  and  tends  to  dominate 
classroom  activities  can  often  be  used  in  the  role  of  summarizer.  Tell  such 
a  student  in  advance  that  you  will  want  him  or  her  to  summarize  at  several 
points  during  the  coming  class  period,  and  that,  to  do  so,  he  or  she  must 
listen  carefully  and  not  participate  in  the  discussion.  Then  call  on  this 
student  several  times  to  summarize,  indicating  in  your  response  to  these 
summaries  your  approval  of  a  difficult  task  well  done.  As  the  year  pro¬ 
gresses,  appoint  additional  students  to  summarize,  and  call  on  some  stu¬ 
dents  to  summarize  without  giving  them  advance  warning. 

10.  Make  each  class  an  independent  learning  experience. 

Get  the  objectives  for  a  lesson  firmly  in  your  mind  before  you  begin  to 
teach.  If  you  do  not  stay  on  the  topic,  avoiding  too  many  side  excursions, 
you  will  seldom  attain  the  objectives  for  the  lesson.  Class  discussions  should 
not  be  bull  sessions  in  which  students  share  unsupported  opinions.  If  part 
of  a  lesson  takes  up  most  of  the  class  period,  try  to  summarize  the  major 
points  of  the  rest  of  the  lesson  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  class.  Inquiry 
should  usually  end  with  a  generalization  developed  from  evidence.  Since 
most  students  do  not  remember  the  twists  and  turns  of  an  argument  and  a 
mass  of  detailed  data  from  one  class  period  to  the  next,  where  possible, 
limit  the  inquiry  to  one  class  session.  If  it  does  extend  more  than  one  period, 
begin  the  second  day  with  a  succinct  summary  of  what  has  gone  before. 

Students  sometimes  see  each  class  session  as  an  independent  entity  and 
fail  to  make  connections  between  one  activity  and  its  successor.  They  need 
frequent  reminders  in  order  to  make  learning  cumulative  and  sequential. 
The  teacher  must  help  students  make  connections  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
Some  connections  should  be  substantive;  others  should  stress  methodology. 

11.  Take  individual  differences  into  account. 

Even  classes  grouped  by  ability  contain  students  with  a  wide  range  of 
interests  and  talents.  Heterogeneously  grouped  classes  hold  students  with 
an  even  wider  range  of  abilities  and  skills.  Moreover,  different  students 
have  different  learning  styles.  Some  learn  facts  doggedly;  others  enjoy 
hypothesizing.  Some  learn  readily  from  the  printed  word;  others  learn 
more  quickly  from  participating  in  a  discussion,  listening  to  a  recording, 
or  looking  at  pictures.  Only  particularly  articulate  students  summarize  well. 
Good  teachers  take  these  differences  into  account  as  they  conduct  their 
classes. 

If  several  students  have  trouble  finding  the  main  points  in  a  reading, 
wait  until  the  course  calls  for  a  reading  consisting  of  several  excerpts.  Then 
assign  one  excerpt  to  each  of  the  students  who  are  having  trouble.  Tell  them 
to  be  prepared  to  give  the  main  points  during  class  discussion.  Offer  help 
before  school  the  next  day  if  students  need  it.  One  success  often  encourages 
students  to  try  harder  with  regular  class  procedure. 

The  Individual  and  Group  Activity  Gomponent  has  been  developed  with 
the  individual  interests  and  needs  of  all  sorts  of  students  in  mind.  It  contains 
a  wide  variety  of  activities:  making  drawings,  paintings,  collages,  or  charts; 
writing  essays  or  plays;  making  scrapbooks,  slide  shows,  or  picture  displays; 
interviewing  people  in  the  community;  listening  to  recordings;  working 
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with  sort  cards;  and  many  others.  Since  the  activities  in  the  component  vary 
widely,  a  teacher  can  often  find  one  which  will  help  a  student  to  overcome 
a  particular  weakness. 

12.  Evaluate  carefully. 

The  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  provides  both  essay  and  objective 
tests  to  assess  progress.  The  objective  tests  assess  inquiry  skills,  knowledge 
outcomes,  and  learning  skills.  In  addition  to  these  three  goals,  some  of  the 
essay  tests  in  some  of  the  courses  challenge  students  to  analyze  their  values. 

The  testing  program  contains  special  Pre-Course  and  Post-Course  Atti¬ 
tude  Surveys.  These  surveys  assess  the  development  of  constructive  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  learning,  the  development  of  positive  self-concepts,  and  the 
development  of  values.  They  should  be  administered  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  course.  Both  teachers  and  students  should  then  compare  the 
scores  and  the  answers  on  the  two  surveys  in  order  to  measure  progress 
towards  these  vital  affective  goals. 

Teachers  should  supplement  these  evaluating  instruments  with  evalua¬ 
tions  of  their  own.  Some  teachers  use  short  reading  quizzes  to  help  students 
learn  how  to  read  for  the  major  points  of  an  assignment.  Careful  observation 
in  class  helps  to  assess  attitudes  toward  learning  and  the  growth  of  positive 
self-concepts— two  important  groups  of  affective  goals  for  the  curriculum. 
Short  research  papers  and  work  based  on  the  exercises  in  the  Individual  and 
Group  Activity  Component  provide  additional  means  to  measure  student 
progress.  Many  teachers  find  it  useful  to  write  comments  on  work  done 
from  the  activity  component  rather  than  to  give  grades. 

13.  Make  learning  relevant. 

The  materials  in  the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  are  designed  to 
foster  investigations  which  students  find  meaningful  and  relevant.  Even 
such  historical  topics  as  the  development  of  the  idea  of  equality  in  the  West 
or  the  treatment  of  black  people  after  the  Civil  War  emphasize  issues  of 
continuing  concern  to  young  people.  The  value  clarification  handouts  which 
appear  in  the  Classroom  Support  Components  consistently  emphasize  moral 
dilemmas  at  the  forefront  of  the  minds  of  many  students. 

Occasionally  students  become  deeply  concerned  about  a  vital  contem¬ 
porary  issue.  Teachers  should  encourage  them  to  study  this  issue  and 
discuss  it  in  class.  If  the  class  falls  behind,  the  teacher  should  omit  certain 
readings  or  even  entire  chapters  from  the  textbook. 


We  invite  comments  and  criticism  of  all  components  of  the  Holt  Social 
Studies  Curriculum.  We  particularly  urge  teachers  to  let  us  know  whether 
the  suggestions  in  this  Introduction  have  proved  helpful  and  to  contribute 
additional  ideas.  Please  send  comments  to: 

Edioin  Fenton,  General  Editor 
Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
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INTRODUCING  THE  SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY 


Students  size  up  both  teacher  and  course  during  the  first  class  meeting. 
This  class  session  often  makes  an  indelible  impression  upon  students,  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  their  attitudes  toward  learning.  Hence,  teachers  should  plan 
the  first  class  meeting  carefully. 

Inquiry  lessons  centered  upon  discussion  function  best  when  students  and 
teacher  sit  in  a  circle.  When  seated  in  rows,  students  in  the  back  of  the  room 
often  cannot  hear  remarks  made  by  students  seated  in  the  front.  Circular 
seating  makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  hear  everyone  else.  In  addition,  a 
teacher  implies  that  he  or  she  engages  as  a  colleague  in  inquiry  by  taking  a 
chair  at  any  point  around  the  circle. 

Four  activities  during  the  fifst  class  meeting  can  help  to  get  the  course  off 
to  a  smooth  start.  First,  teachers  should  distribute  the  textbook  and  give  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunity  to  examine  it  briefly  and  to  ask  questions. 

Second,  teachers  should  make  sure  that  their  students  read  the  two  intro¬ 
ductory  passages  entitled  “To  the  Student”  (pp.  xv-xvi)  and  “How  To  Use 
This  Book”  (pp.  xvii-xviii). 

Third,  teachers  should  assign  Reading  1  as  homework  for  the  next  class  ses¬ 
sion.  Emphasize  the  note-taking  techniques  described  in  “How  To  Use  This 
Book”  and  tell  students  to  bring  their  notes  to  class  along  with  the  textbook 
and  a  pen.  Since  the  Classroom  Support  Unit  contains  ditto  masters  for 
class  handouts,  you  may  wish  to  encourage  students  to  take  notes  on  8V2"  X 
11"  notepaper  so  that  they  can  bind  everything  for  each  lesson  together. 

Finally,  you  should  administer  the  Pre-Course  Attitude  Survey.  This  sur¬ 
vey  is  part  of  the  Evaluation  Component  which  can  be  found  in  the  Class¬ 
room  Support  Unit.  The  Evaluation  Component  contains  ditto  masters  for 
all  of  the  tests  used  with  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society.  It  can  also  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately.  The  Pre-Course  Attitude  Survey  measures  two  areas  of  the 
affective  domain:  attitudes  toward  learning  and  academic  self-concept. 

Each  of  the  two  parts  of  the  survey  contains  ten  statements.  Students 
respond  to  each  statement  by  checking  one  of  five  answers  arranged  in  col¬ 
umns  as  the  following  example  indicates: 


Strongly 

disagree 

Disagree 

Maybe  yes, 
maybe  no 

Agree 

Strongly 

agree 

I  like  the  kinds  of  tests 
used  in  social  studies  classes. 

To  score  each  part,  multiply  the  number  of  answers  in  a  column  by  the 
number  of  the  column  and  then  add  the  total  from  all  five  columns.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  1  check  in  column  1  (1),  3  checks  in  column  2  (6),  3  checks  in  column 
3  (9),  2  checks  in  column  4  (8),  and  1  check  in  column  5  (5),  would  give  a  to¬ 
tal  score  of  29  for  that  part  of  the  survey.  Enter  this  score  in  the  appropriate 
box  on  the  survey  and  score  the  other  part  the  same  way.  Higher  scores 
mean  better  attitudes  and  self-concepts. 

The  Pre-Course  Attitude  Survey  should  be  saved  until  the  end  of  the 
course  when  you  administer  the  Post-Course  Attitude  Survey.  This  second 
survey  also  contains  thirty  statements  which  are  identical  to  or  parallel  with 
the  statements  of  the  first  survey.  By  comparing  scores,  it  is  possible  to  assess 
progress  toward  the  affective  goals  of  the  curriculum. 
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Handout  required  in  next  lesson 


An  Introduction 
To  the  Study  of  History 


1  HOW  A  HISTORIAN  CLASSIFIES 

INFORMATION 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

A.  To  be  willing  to  work  constructively  in  small  groups 

B.  To  be  willing  to  respond  when  called  on 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  a  definition  of  the  concept /rame  of  refer¬ 
ence 

B.  To  know  that  people  classify  information  according 
to  their  frame  of  reference 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  learn  from  other  students  in  small  group 
discussions 

Materials 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  I 

Class  Handout  1:  Classification  Schemes  (ditto  masters 
in  Classroom  Support  Component,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  CSC;  facsimile  on  Guide  p.  134) 

□  What  is  going  to  be  done  in  this 
chapter,  according  to  the  introduc¬ 
tory  paragraphs  of  Stating  the  Is¬ 
sue? 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  as  many  groups  as  are  manage¬ 
able,  and  ask  each  group  to  decide 
tjjree  ways  of  classifying  the  eigh¬ 
teen  creatures  listed  in  the  reading. 
After  a  few  minutes,  have  each 
group  report  on  the  category  they 
chose. 

□  What  do  all  of  your  categories 
have  in  common? 


□  Distribute  Class  Handout  lA. 
Ask  the  students  to  identify  the 
scheme  used  to  classify  words  on 
each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  hand¬ 
out.  Then  ask  what  the  classifica¬ 
tions  have  in  common  and  how 
they  differ  from  the  students’ 
schemes. 

□  Introduce  the  term  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence. 


Have  the  students  state  the  problem  involved  in  this 
chapter.  The  students  should  realize  that  they  are  trying 
to  find  out  how  the  historian  operates  so  that  they  will 
become  familiar  with  a  method  to  be  used  for  disci¬ 
plined  inquiry  into  the  past. 

This  exercise  should  make  clear  the  students’  own 
frames  of  reference,  which  can  then  be  contrasted  with 
tlie  frame  of  reference  revealed  in  the  handout  that  fol¬ 
lows.  All  the  groups  will  probably  make  biological  clas¬ 
sifications. 


The  students  should  realize  that  their  classifications 
stem  from  the  biological  sciences.  They  can  later  con¬ 
trast  this  frame  of  reference  with  the  linguistic  frame  of 
reference  which  is  used  on  the  handout. 

This  exercise  has  the  students  contrast  their  classifica¬ 
tion  scheme  with  the  schemes  shown  on  the  handout. 
There  they  are  classified  by  the  number  of  letters  in  a 
word,  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  word,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  words  in  a  term. 


Once  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  students  see  what 
underlies  both  schemes  of  classification,  he  or  she 
should  introduce  the  term  frame  of  reference  and  have 
the  students  define  it.  They  should  indicate  that  the  two 
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Text  pages  1  -2 


□  What  does  frame  of  referenee 
have  to  do  with  history? 


□  Distribute  Class  Handout  IB. 
Have  the  students  elassify  the 
names  of  these  people  who  were 
political  leaders  during  1973. 
Where  did  you  get  the  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence  you  used  to  classify  them? 

□  Where  else  does  one  get  a  frame 
of  reference? 


□  Why  do  you  think  that  you  have 
been  learning  about  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  in  a  history  course? 


classification  schemes  stem  from  two  different  frames  of 
reference. 

The  students  should  see  that  different  frames  of  refer¬ 
ence  determine  the  historians’  classification  of  facts, 
which  influences  how  they  interpret  history. 

This  exercise  will  show  the  students  that  their  educa¬ 
tion  partially  determines  their  frames  of  reference.  They 
should  recognize  that  their  schemes  of  classification 
came  from  what  they  learned  in  ther  civics  course. 


The  aim  of  this  question  is  to  have  the  students  see  that 
everything  in  one’s  background  influences  one’s  frame 
pf  reference  — conversation,  family,  school,  experience, 
church,  and  so  on.  After  the  students  have  suggested 
several  sources,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  ask;  Is  there 
anything  in  your  past  experience  that  has  not  helped  to 
shape  your  frame  of  reference? 

The  students  need  to  recognize  that  historical  interpre¬ 
tation  depends  upon  the  historian’s  frame  of  reference. 
The  selection  and  classification  of  facts  depend  on  the 
way  in  which  a  historian  views  the  world.  Spend  the 
remainder  of  the  class  period  discussing  this  conclusion. 
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Handout  and  record  player  required  in  next  lesson 


2  HOW  A  HISTORIAN 
INQUIRES  INTO  THE  PAST 


Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

Developing  learning  skills 
Knowledge  goals 


Materials 


A.  To  be  willing  to  work  constructively  in  small  groups 

B.  To  be  willing  to  do  homework  assignments 

A.  To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  pictorial  evidence 

B.  To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  a  recording 

A.  To  know  that  historians  identify  problems  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  develop  hypotheses  about  these  problems 

B.  To  know  definitions  of  the  concepts  histoncal  prob¬ 
lem  and  hypothesis 

Reading  2 

Class  Handout  2:  Using  Concepts  and  Analytical  Ques¬ 
tions  to  Analyze  the  Past  (ditto  master  in  CSC;  fac¬ 
simile  on  Guide  p.  135) 

Recording  1:  Digging  the  Weans  (record  in  CSC;  script 
of  recording  on  Guide  pp.  135-136) 


□  What  conclusion  did  you  come 
to  in  class  yesterday? 


□  What  were  you  supposed  to  do 
for  homework  for  today’s  class? 


□  Will  someone  give  me  a  problem 
phrased  as  a  question  and  a  hypoth¬ 
esis  about  that  problem? 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  four  groups.  Distribute  Class 
Handout  2.  Assign  one  concept  on 
the  handout  to  each  of  the  four 
groups.  Tell  each  group  to  work 
with  that  concept  and  the  analytical 
questions  under  it  to  identify  a 
problem  and  develop  some  hypoth¬ 
eses,  using  the  pictures  in  the  text 
as  data. 

□  REPORTS:  Have  the  reporter 
from  each  group  give  the  problem 
identified  and  the  hypotheses  de¬ 
veloped. 


□  Why  did  the  groups  develop 
different  pioblems? 


Use  this  question  to  emphasize  to  students  that  learning 
must  carry  over  from  one  day  to  the  next.  A  student 
should  be  able  to  state  the  two  knowledge  goals  for 
Reading  1  as  the  major  conclusion  of  the  discussion. 

Call  on  a  student  who  seems  typical  to  answer  this 
question.  The  exercise  is  designed  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  preparation  for  class.  You  may  wish  to 
stress  this  point  after  the  student  has  responded. 

Ask  a  volunteer  to  respond.  You  may  wish  to  have  sever¬ 
al  students  give  their  problems  and  their  hypotheses. 
Students  should  develop  a  variety  of  problems  which 
may  give  you  an  opportunity  to  review  material  about 
frame  of  reference. 

Move  from  one  group  to  another  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  understands  the  assignment.  Make  sure  that 
the  groups  work  well  and  that  each  one  has  chosen  a 
reporter.  Each  group  should  identify  different  problems 
and  develop  different  hypotheses. 


All  students  will  have  the  handout,  so  each  will  know 
the  concept  and  the  analytical  questions  with  which  a 
reporter  s  group  worked.  You  may  choose  to  ask  addi¬ 
tional  members  of  a  group  to  add  to  a  report  and  invite 
questions  from  other  members  of  the  class. 

Each  gioup  worked  from  a  different  frame  of  reference 
imposed  by  the  concept  and  the  analytical  questions. 
Students  should  see  this  point  quickly. 
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Text  pages  3-5 


□  How  sure  are  you  that  your  hy-  The  students  should  recognize  that  their  hypotheses 
potheses  are  correct?  may  well  be  wrong  since  thay  had  such  limited  data 

with  which  to  deal. 


□  Play  the  recording  of  Digging  Digging  the  Weans  is  an  imaginary  account  of  the  way 
the  Weans.  Then  ask  students  how  in  which  an  archeologist  might  reconstruct  the  society 
the  ideas  in  the  recording  relate  to  of  the  United  States  from  fragmentary  data.  Students 
the  study  of  history.  should  make  the  connection  to  the  exercise  which  they 

have  been  doing.  Like  the  imaginary  archeologist,  they 
have  dealt  with  fragmentary  data,  and  their  hypotheses 
may  well  be  inaccurate.  Historians  face  similar  prob¬ 
lems  when  they  interpret  the  past  since  all  historical 
data  are  fragmentary. 
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3  HOW  A  HISTORIAN 

DECIDES  WHAT  IS  FACT 

Knowledge  goals 

To  know  that  historians  determine  what  is  factually  ac¬ 
curate  by  seeking  corroborative  statements  from  people 
with  different  frames  of  reference  and  by  analyzing  the 
validity  of  statements  through  internal  and  external  evi¬ 
dence 

Valuing 

To  begin  to  value  factual  evidence  and  logic  as  the  ma¬ 
jor  criteria  for  truth  in  historical  investigations 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  a  newspaper  article  and  a 
transcript  of  a  radio  broadcast 

Materials 

Reading  3 

□  What  have  you  learned  about 
how  historians  work  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  lessons? 

□  From  what  you  say,  it  would 
seem  important  for  historians  to  get 
facts  from  different  sources  to  sup¬ 
port  their  hypotheses.  Turn  to  the 
reading  for  today.  As  historians 
from  Mars,  where  did  you  get  your 
facts  ? 

□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  groups  and  ask  each  group  to 
select  from  the  two  documents 
three  facts  or  generalizations  that 
they  accept  as  accurate.  Then  ask 
for  reports  from  each  group. 

□  Why  did  you  decide  that  these 
were  accurate  statements? 

□  Write  the  following  statements 
on  the  chalkboard: 

1)  Both  Russians  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  advanced  technol¬ 
ogies. 

2)  Both  Russians  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  a  sense  of  history  . 

3)  Both  Russians  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  concerned  about 
events  in  Hungary. 

Ask:  Are  these  statements  accurate? 
Why  were  facts  about  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  select¬ 
ed? 


The  students  should  summarize  what  they  have  learned 
so  far. 


This  question  challenges  the  students  to  draw  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  first  two  lessons  and  this  one.  They 
should  realize  that  they  are  dependent  upon  documents 
or  artifacts  that  are  preserved  from  the  past  for  the  data 
they  obtain. 


Have  a  student  record  the  statements  on  the  chalkboard. 


The  goal  of  this  question  is  to  have  the  students  estab¬ 
lish  general  criteria  for  determining  a  true  statement. 

The  three  statements  can  be  inferred  from  evidence  in 
the  documents.  The  person  who  wrote  them  probably- 
had  a  different  frame  of  reference  and  identified  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  than  the  students  in  the  class  who  had 
worked  with  the  same  documents. 


□  How  can  you  decide  what  state-  The  students  should  agree  that  statements  are  probably 
ments  are  accurate  when  you  read  accurate  when  people  with  different  frames  of  reference 
records  from  the  past?  say  the  same  thing.  They  should  also  agree  that  you  can 
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Text  page  10 


infer  information  about  authors  and  the  kinds  of  soci¬ 
eties  in  which  they  live  from  the  documents  they  leave 
behind. 

□  If  you  had  only  one  account,  This  question  is  included  to  extend  the  students’  think- 

how  would  you  determine  what  is  ing  beyond  the  criteria  already  established.  They 

fact?  should  suggest  other  ways  of  determining  the  accuracy 

of  statements,  such  as  an  analy  sis  of  the  language  of  the 
document  to  determine  its  objectivity.  (A  look  at  the 
reference  to  Soviet  tanks  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  paragraph  —  “they  rumbled  sullenly  by”  — can  illus¬ 
trate  how  writers  reveal  their  frames  of  reference  by  the 
way  they  write.)  The  teacher  and  the  students  may  wish 
to  suggest  other  criteria,  such  as  the  proximity  of  the 
author  to  the  event;  Was  he  or  she  an  eyewitness? 

□  What  criteria  have  been  estab-  The  students  should  summarize  the  criteria  that  were 

lished  to  decide  whether  or  not  decided  upon  during  the  day’s  lesson  and  write  them  in 

statements  are  accurate?  their  notebooks. 
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4  WHAT  IS  HISTORY? 

Developing  learning  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  interpret  cartoons 

B.  To  be  able  to  gather  information  from  an  analytical 
essay 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  history  is  a  method  of  inquiry  rather 
than  a  body  of  knowledge 

B.  To  know  the  six  steps  in  the  inquiry  model  which 
will  be  used  in  this  course 

Valuing 

To  begin  to  value  inquiry  processes  as  tests  for  truth 

Materials 

Reading  4 

□  What  do  the  two  cartoons  which 
appear  on  pp.  10-11  and  13  mean 
to  you? 


Ask  individual  students  to  interpret  the  cartoons.  The 
first  one  concerns  the  criteria  for  truth  in  a  historical 
investigation  — criteria  which  cannot  be  applied  widely. 
The  second  raises  the  issue  of  whether  a  writer  really 
can  “tell  it  like  it  was”. 


fH  What  is  the  argument  of  Reading  Ask  a  bright  student  to  answer  this  difficult  question. 
■4?  The  question  demands  the  ability  to  read  with  under¬ 

standing  and  to  synthesize  a  large  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion.  You  will  probably  want  to  ask  several  students  to 
make  supplementary  comments.  Essentially  the  reading 
says  that  history  is  a  method  of  inquiry  rather  than  a 
body  of  knowledge. 

CH  Let  s  examine  the  argument  of  All  students  who  have  done  the  homework  assignment 
the  reading  more  closely.  First,  will  should  be  able  to  define  these  two  words  accurately, 
someone  define  fact  and  generali¬ 
zation? 


□  Can  a  historian  write  a  book  Students  will  probably  disagree  about  the  answer  to  this 
which  contains  only  facts?  question.  Even  if  a  historian  could  write  such  a  book, 

none  would  choose  to  do  so  since  the  account  would  be 
dull  and  would  not  do  the  historian’s  major  job  — to  in¬ 
terpret  past  events. 


□  Why  can  t  historians  give  a  com-  Have  students  trace  through  the  argument  which  ap- 
plete  and  unbiased  account  of  the  pears  on  p.  12  of  the  textbook.  Make  sure  that  they  un¬ 
past  in  a  textbook?  derstand  each  of  the  four  steps  in  the  argument  and  that 

they  recognize  the  implications  inherent  in  each  of  the 
steps. 


□  Why  should  students  learn  the 
facts  and  generalizations  found  in 
typical  history  books? 


This  question  should  elicit  a  range  of  comments.  Many 
students  will  probably  conclude  that  they  have  little 
reason  to  memorize  materials  simply  because  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  textbook. 
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Text  pages  11-14 


□  Then  why  should  you  study  his-  This  question  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  lesson -history  is 
tory  at  all?  a  method  of  inquiry.  The  thought  processes  which  it 

involves  can  be  applied  to  many  fields  of  study  as  well 
as  to  one’s  personal  life. 
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5  SUMMARY  EXERCISE 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  begin  to  learn  how  to  write  short  essays 

Knowledge  goals 

To  know  the  six  steps  in  a  method  of  inquiry  used  in 
this  course 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

To  be  willing  to  assess  one’s  own  work  by  an  objective 
set  of  criteria 

Materials 

Reading  5 

□  Let’s  review  the  steps  in  a  histo¬ 
rian’s  method  of  inquiry  whieh 
appeared  in  Reading  4. 


Make  sure  that  the  students  understand  the  function  of 
each  of  the  six  steps.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
their  book  for  review. 


□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  Look  at  the 
paper  you  wrote  for  class.  Next  to 
each  paragraph,  put  the  number  of 
the  inquiry  method  step  that  you 
described. 


□  Did  you  use  all  steps  in  the 
method  of  inquiry?  Did  you  use 
them  in  order?  Do  you  think  that 
the  steps  must  be  used  in  order? 


□  On  the  basis  of  your  work  this 
week,  how  would  you  define  “his¬ 
tory”?  How  might  the  techniques 
you  have  learned  to  be  useful  to 
you? 


The  students  should  mark  their  own  papers.  After  the 
students  have  had  a  chance  to  finish,  call  upon  one  or 
two  students  to  read  their  papers  and  to  indicate  how 
they  marked  each  paragraph.  Encourage  discussion  of 
the  papers  if  some  students  disagree  on  what  step  has 
been  taken. 


Most  students  will  probably  fail  to  describe  all  steps. 
They  should  become  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
omitting  a  step.  Encourage  discussion  of  the  order  of 
steps.  Some  students  will  probably  state  that  the  order 
is  not  important.  Others  may  disagree.  The  students 
should  realize  that  each  step  depends  upon  the  preced¬ 
ing  one.  However,  the  students  should  also  realize  that 
historians  often  back  up  in  the  process  and  then  go  for¬ 
ward  again. 


If  time  permits,  the  teacher  can  use  these  two  questions 
to  evaluate  how  the  week’s  work  has  changed  the  stu¬ 
dents’  conception  of  history.  Although  the  teacher 
should  not  attempt  to  achieve  consensus  on  a  definition 
of  history,  the  importance  of  a  method  of  inquiry  for 
making  and  validating  hypotheses  about  the  past  should 
be  acknowledged.  The  students  might  also  speculate  on 
how  the  historian’s  method  of  inquiry  can  assist  them  in 
developing  valuable  hypotheses  about  a  society  and  in 
justifying  those  hypotheses.  The  teacher  might  also  point 
out  to  them  that  the  historian’s  method  of  inquiry  can  be 
used  in  many  other  areas  of  the  students’  lives.  The  stu¬ 
dents  should  speculate  as  to  how  they  might  be  able  to 
use  the  method  of  inquiry  in  other  ways.  The  teacher 
might  choose  a  student  who  is  particularly  interested  in 
biology,  for  example,  to  work  quickly  through  a  biologi¬ 
cal  problem,  using  the  historian’s  method  of  inquiry.  If 
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Text  page  14 


there  is  time,  ask  the  other  students  to  comment  on  how 
this  works  and  then  to  add  their  own  examples.  The 
teacher  may  wish  to  remind  the  students  that  their  study 
of  histoiy  in  the  weeks  to  come  will  emphasize  the 
techniques  that  they  have  just  learned. 


CHAPTER  1  Classical  Heritage 


6  THE  JUDEO-CHRISTIAN  HERITAGE 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  Jewish  and  Christian  moral  codes 
emphasized  the  principle  that  people  should  serve  Cod 
by  loving  their  neighbors 

B.  To  know  several  of  the  rules  of  conduct  that  are  im¬ 
plied  by  this  basic  principle  of  Judeo-Christian  morality 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

To  be  willing  to  do  an  individual  writing  exercise  as  a 
part  of  class  work 

Valuing 

To  begin  to  think  about  the  issue  of  the  sanctity  of  hu¬ 
man  life 

Materials 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  6 

□  If  you  were  asked  to  sum  up 
Jewish  and  Christian  morals  in  one 
statement,  how  would  you  do  it? 


□  Do  you  think  all  of  the  specific 
rules  in  the  biblical  passages  in 
your  reading  follow  logically  from 
this  principle? 


□  Do  the  principles  of  the  Jews  as 
stated  in  the  Old  Testament  differ 
greatly  from  those  of  Jesus  as  stated 
in  the  New  Testament? 


□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  Write  a  para¬ 
graph  in  which  you  state  a  hypothe¬ 
sis  concerning  the  basic  principle 
of  Judeo-Christian  morality  and 
defend  it  with  facts  drawn  from 
the  reading. 


The  students  may  suggest  several  general  principles. 
The  teacher  should  encourage  all  ideas  but  attempt  to 
reach  consensus  on  the  principle  stated  in  the  first 
knowledge  goal.  This  principle  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  next  exercise. 

Encourage  the  students  to  look  carefully  at  the  reading 
to  select  statements  they  believe  do  follow  logically  and 
those  they  believe  do  not.  Encourage  discussion  on 
each  rule  that  the  students  select,  asking  students  to 
defend  their  stand  on  the  items  they  have  chosen.  If  the 
students  have  suggested  more  than  one  general  princi¬ 
ple,  each  one  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of 
scrutiny. 

The  students  should  discuss  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Jewish  laws  and  Christian  morals 
enunciated  by  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In 
some  cases,  Jesus  took  exception  to  the  letter  of  the 
Jewish  laws.  For  example,  he  expressly  denied  the  prin- 
eiple  of  “an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.”  In 
other  respects,  however,  his  teachings  were  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  laws.  In  these  instances, 
he  tried  to  indicate  the  central  theme  of  brotherly  love 
which  runs  through  Jewish  and  Christian  teachings. 

This  exercise  permits  the  students  to  summarize  the 
work  of  the  day  and  gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to  evalu¬ 
ate  eaeh  student’s  achievement  of  the  objeetives  of  the 
lesson.  The  students  should  state  a  hypothesis  about 
the  basic  principle  and  define  how  several  of  the  rules 
stated  in  the  exceipts  from  the  Bible  are  implied  by  it. 
The  teacher  may  wish  to  eollect  these  paragraphs  and 
use  them  to  evaluate  each  student’s  progress.  Also,  the 
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Text  pages  15-21 


teacher  may  wish  to  call  upon  a  number  of  students  to 
read  their  paragraphs,  encouraging  discussion  about  the 
ideas  of  each  student. 


□  Think  about  the  pictures  on  p. 
20  in  the  context  of  our  discussion 
of  Judeo-Christian  morality.  How 
do  you  feel  about  the  use  of  the 
death  penalty?  Do  you  look  at  the 
issue  differently  in  different  situa¬ 
tions? 


This  part  of  the  lesson  is  directed  toward  the  fulfull- 
ment  of  the  valuing  objective.  The  teacher  should  en¬ 
courage  as  many  students  as  possible  to  give  opinions 
on  the  issue  of  capital  punishment  and  also  to  give  rea¬ 
sons  for  these  opinions.  Do  not  try  to  reach  agreement 
one  way  or  the  other  on  this  issue. 


Valuing 

Sharon’s  Dilemma  should  be  used  at  this  point  in  the  course.  The  dilemma  appears  on  Class 
Handout  10  in  the  Classroom  Support  Component.  General  directions  and  a  lesson  plan  for 
teaching  the  moral  dilemmas  appear  in  the  Guide,  beginning  on  p.  169. 
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7  ATHENS  IN  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

Valuing 

To  begin  to  consider  whether  society  should  spend 
money  on  monuments  to  dead  people  rather  than  on 
cultural  development  or  charitable  causes 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

A.  To  be  willing  to  participate  constructively  in  a  class 
discussion 

B.  To  clarify  feelings  about  whether  events  and 
achievements  of  centuries  ago  are  relevant  to  one’s  own 
life  in  contemporary  society 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  Athenian  achievements  in  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  philosophy  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centu¬ 
ries  B.C.  are  the  outstanding  heritage  that  we  have  from 
ancient  Greece 

B.  To  know  some  humanist  ideas  of  the  Greeks  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Pericles;  namely,  that  people  have  the  ability 
to  reason,  to  govern  themselves,  to  appreciate  art  and 
beauty,  to  perform  physical  feats  with  grace  and  skill,  to 
face  danger  with  courage,  and  to  make  decisions 

Materials 

Reading  7 

□  Begin  the  lesson  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  picture  on  p.  25.  Why  do 
so  many  modern  societies  build 
memorials  for  their  dead  leaders? 
Are  there  other  ways  in  which  you 
would  prefer  to  spend  the  money? 

The  teacher  should  encourage  students  to  express  their 
positions  clearly.  Students  should  discuss  the  reasons 
for  their  positions. 

□  According  to  Pericles,  what  sort 
of  person  would  be  considered 
worthy  of  honor  by  Athenians? 

Students  should  identify  the  humanist  ideas  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Athenians  listed  in  the  knowledge  goals.  They 
may  also  state  additional  ideas.  The  teacher  should 
write  all  of  these  ideas  on  the  chalkboard,  and  encour¬ 
age  the  students  to  enter  these  ideas  into  their  note¬ 
books.  The  students  might  seek  statements  in  Pericles’ 
oration  that  support  their  ideas. 

□  How  do  Pericles’  values  com¬ 
pare  with  Judeo-Christian  values? 

The  students  will  probably  come  up  with  a  number  of 
similarities  and  differences.  They  might  note  that  Peri¬ 
cles  is  tolerant  of  his  Athenian  neighbors  but  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  battle  with  his  enemies.  On  the  other  hand 
Jesus  preaches  to  love  your  enemies.  Also,  Jesus  places 
little  value  on  wealth,  but  Pericles  believes  that  wealth 
can  make  life  fuller. 

□  Do  you  think  Pericles  could  give 
the  same  speech  to  a  contemporary 
American  audience? 

The  teacher  should  lead  the  discussion  into  a  compari¬ 
son  of  ancient  Athenian  and  twentieth-century  Ameri¬ 
can  values.  Students  might  mention  such  contemporary 
American  concerns  as  competition,  financial  success. 
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Text  pages  21-25 


efficiency,  power,  social  position,  and  technical  de¬ 
velopment.  Someone  should  point  out  that  contempo¬ 
rary  Americans  share  some  of  the  same  values  held  by 
the  Athenians.  The  class  should  discuss  the  relevance  to 
them  of  the  material  on  ancient  Athens.  Students  should 
express  an  awareness  that  human  experience  in  the  past 
has  relevance  to  their  own  experience  in  the  present. 
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8  LAW  AND  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  excerpts  from  the  Justinian  Code  and  the 
problem  of  defining  justice,  to  be  able  to  formulate  a 
hypothesis  about  the  Roman  definition  of  what  is  just 

B.  Given  a  hypothesis  about  the  Roman  definition  of 
what  is  just,  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the  hypothesis  in  the 
light  of  the  statements  in  the  Justinian  Code 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  the  concept  of  rule  by  law  is  the  single 
most  significant  part  of  our  heritage  from  ancient  Rome 

B.  To  know  the  meaning  of  the  ex  post  facto  law 

Valuing 

To  begin  to  clarify  one’s  own  ideas  about  the  nature  of 
justice 

Developing  learning  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  work  cooperatively  in  small  groups 

B.  To  be  able  to  give  short  reports  based  on  small 
group  discussions 

Materials 

Reading  8 

□  How  did  the  Romans  define  jus¬ 
tice? 

□  How  does  the  Justinian  Code 
support  your  hypothesis? 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  as  many  groups  as  there  are 
hypotheses.  Assign  each  group  the 
task  of  supporting,  modifying,  or 
rejecting  the  hypothesis.  Encour¬ 
age  the  students  to  determine 
whether  their  hypothesis  is  true  by 
examining  closely  the  statements 
made  in  the  Justinian  Code. 


□  GROUP  REPORTS:  Ask  each  group 
to  report  its  decision  on  their  hy¬ 
pothesis. 


Several  of  the  students  should  quickly  state  a  brief  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  the  Roman  definition  of  justice. 

Encourage  the  students  to  examine  the  Justinian  Code 
in  greater  detail  to  support  their  hypotheses.  The  stu¬ 
dents  should  then  choose  a  statement  from  the  Code 
and  explain  what  the  statement  means  in  terms  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

Allow  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for  this  exercise, 
moving  from  one  group  to  another  to  give  assistance  if 
needed.  Use  this  exercise  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
students  can  determine  the  logical  implications  of  a 
hypothesis  and  evaluate  the  evidence  in  light  of  these 
logical  implications.  Eor  example,  one  group  might  be 
working  with  the  hypothesis:  The  Romans  believed  that 
state  power  should  not  be  used  to  persecute  human 
beings  arbitrarily.  The  students  should  see  that  if  this 
hypothesis  is  true,  then  Roman  law  should  include  rules 
that  prevent  the  government  from  punishing  persons 
without  a  trial.  The  students  should  then  select  rules  in 
the  Code  which  indicate  that  this  was  indeed  the  case. 

A  representative  from  each  group  should  present  a  re¬ 
port  briefly  and  to  the  point.  Be  sure  that  each  group  has 
a  chance  to  explain  why  it  decided  as  it  did.  Do  not 
permit  extended  discussion. 
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□  How  does  the  ex  post  facto  pro-  Students  will  probably  express  views  in  general  agree- 
vision  of  the  Constitution,  shown  on  ment  with  the  ex  post  facto  provision.  They  should  dis- 
p.  28,  fit  in  with  your  own  defini-  cuss  the  reasons  they  give  for  or  against  ex  post  facto 
tion  of  justice?  laws.  You  might  develop  their  discussion  by  asking  sev¬ 

eral  students  what  their  definition  of  justice  is.  How 
much  of  their  definition  is  based  on  the  Roman  defini¬ 
tion  of  justice?  the  Judeo-Christian  definition? 
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Handout  and  automatic  filmstrip  projector  (or  record  player 
and  filmstrip  projector)  required  in  next  lesson 


9  CLASSICAL  HERITAGE  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY 

A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  western  beliefs  in  the  dignity  of  hu¬ 
mans,  brotherly  love,  the  value  of  individual  freedom, 
and  the  rule  of  law  originated  in  the  Judeo-Christian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  societies  of  the  ancient  world 

B.  To  know  that  the  values  of  these  three  civilizations 
were  diffused  throughout  the  ancient  world  primarily  by 
conquest,  colonization,  trade,  and  missionary  activity 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  generalizations  about  the  values  of  the  ancient 
world,  to  be  able  to  ask  analytical  questions  to  assess 
the  influence  of  these  values  on  western  history 

Developing  learning  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  gather  information  from  a  sound  film¬ 
strip 

B.  To  be  able  to  write  a  short  paragraph  summarizing 
the  data  gathered  from  a  sound  filmstrip  and  a  historical 
essay 

Materials 

Reading  9 

Class  Handout  3:  The  Diffusion  of  Classical  Heritage 
(ditto  master  in  CSC;  facsimile  on  Guide  p.  139) 

Sound  Filmstrip  1;  The  Diffusion  of  Classical  Heritage 
(filmstrip  in  CSC) 

Recording  2:  Narration  for  Sound  Filmstrip  1:  The  Dif¬ 
fusion  of  Classical  Heritage  (record  in  CSC;  script  of 
recording  on  Guide  pp.  136-138) 

□  The  pictures  on  p.  33  show  an 
ancient  Athenian  temple  and  the 
Virginia  State  Capitol  built  in  1792. 
Why  would  a  building  in  the 
United  States  be  modeled  on  an 
ancient  Greek  temple? 


Students  should  point  out  that  the  values  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  ancient  world  influenced  much  of  modern 
western  history.  The  modeling  of  a  comparatively  mod¬ 
ern  building  on  an  ancient  Athenian  temple  is  a  con¬ 
crete  example  of  this  influence. 


□  Distribute  Class  Handout  3  and 
ask  the  students  to  look  over  the 
questions  quickly. 


While  students  answer  the  questions  on  the  handout, 
circulate  to  see  whether  any  students  need  help  with 
the  questions. 


□  Start  Sound  Filmstrip  1.  Pictures 
will  advance  automatically  if  you 
use  an  automatic  projector.  Audible 
beeps  on  the  soundtrack  will  indi¬ 
cate  when  to  advance  frames  if  you 
use  a  separate  record  player  and 
projector.  Play  the  first  part  of  the 
sound  filmstrip.  At  the  lock  groove, 
have  the  students  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  first  section  of  the 
handout.  When  the  students  are 
finished,  continue  the  sound  film¬ 
strip.  Finally,  have  the  students 
answer  the  remaining  questions. 
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□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  Write  a  short 
paragraph  summarizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  ancient  world  for  west¬ 
ern  history.  Use  what  you  have 
read  in  the  historical  essay  and 
seen  in  the  sound  filmstrip  as  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  your  paragraph. 

□  Ask  several  students  to  read 
their  paragraphs  to  the  class.  Then 
ask  for  comments. 


The  paragraphs  should  briefly  summarize  the  values 
handed  down  from  the  Hebrews,  Christians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  Some  of  these  values  might  include  the 
dignity  of  humans,  brotherly  love,  the  importance  of 
individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law.  Circulate  through 
the  class  to  help  any  students  who  seem  to  have  difficul¬ 
ty  with  this  assignment. 

Students  should  listen  to  see  whether  or  not  the  main 
points  in  the  sound  filmstrip  and  the  historical  essay 
have  been  covered. 


□  How  did  values  established  so 
long  ago  come  to  influence  western 
history? 


Students  should  identify  the  major  diffusing  agents  in 
the  ancient  world— conquest,  colonization,  trade,  and 
missionary  activity.  Ask  them  to  think  back  to  the  sound 
filmstrip  for  examples  of  ways  of  diffusion.  Also  mention 
that  the  values  of  the  ancient  world  have  not  always  had 
the  same  influence  on  western  history.  Some  eras  have 
been  affected  more  than  others. 


□  What  kinds  of  questions  will  you 
ask  during  the  remainder  of  this 
course  to  determine  how  ancient 
values  have  influenced  various 
aspects  of  western  history? 


Encourage  the  students  to  suggest  analytical  questions 
that  they  will  continue  to  ask  throughout  the  course. 
The  questions  should  relate  values  to  specific  practices, 
behaviors,  and  institutions,  such  as:  Have  western  judi¬ 
cial  systems  incorporated  Roman  legal  concepts?  Have 
western  social  systems  allowed  for  equal  opportunities? 
Have  western  political  systems  reflected  confidence  in 
people’s  ability  to  make  intelligent  political  decisions? 
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CHAPTER  2  Medieval  Society 

NOTE:  Chapter  2  is  set  up  to  achieve  two  major  purposes.  First,  the  students  should  learn  some 
generalizations  about  the  political,  economic,  and  social  systems  of  medieval  Europe  and  about 
the  role  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Second,  they  should  learn  an  important  inquiry 
skill  — how  to  ask  analytical  questions  by  using  concepts  drawn  from  political  science,  econom¬ 
ics,  and  sociology.  Because  achievement  of  both  knowledge  and  inquiry  objectives  is  vital  to 
the  remainder  of  this  course,  there  are  five  lesson  plans  for  this  chapter  rather  than  four.  The  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  not  taken  Comparative  Political  Systems  and  Comparative  Economic  System  in 
the  Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  will  probably  need  the  extra  time  to  develop  skill  in  asking 
analytical  questions. 


10  MEDIEVAL  GOVERNMENT 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  inquiry  skills 


Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 


A.  To  know  what  ties  held  the  medieval  political  sys¬ 
tem  together 

B.  To  know  several  analytical  questions  based  upon  the 
concepts  of  decision-makers,  decision-making,  institu¬ 
tions,  citizenship,  and  political  culture 

A.  Given  certain  concepts,  to  be  able  to  ask  analytical 
questions  that  can  be  used  to  form  hypotheses 

B.  Given  analytical  questions,  text,  and  pictures,  to  be 
able  to  develop  hypotheses  about  the  medieval  political 
system 

A.  To  be  willing  to  work  constructively  in  small  groups 

B.  To  be  willing  to  give  reports  from  a  group  when  as¬ 
signed  to  do  this  task 


Developing  learning  skills 
Materials 


To  be  able  to  make  inferences  from  pictures 
Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  10 


□  How  would  you  analyze  Charle¬ 
magne’s  political  system  using  the 
excerpt  from  the  biography  by  Ein¬ 
hard  and  the  excerpt  from  Charle¬ 
magne’s  laws? 

□  What  analytical  questions  would 
you  ask  using  the  social  science 
concepts  mentioned  on  text  p.  38 
and  listed  in  the  second  knowledge 
goal? 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  five  groups  and  assign  each 
group  one  of  the  concepts.  Have 


This  question  should  remind  the  students  to  ask  analyti¬ 
cal  questions  before  developing  hypotheses.  They 
should  recognize  that  the  concepts  from  social  science 
will  provide  them  with  a  basis  for  asking  questions. 


Be  sure  that  the  students  understand  the  term  concept. 
If  necessary,  have  them  review  Class  Handout  I:  Using 
Concepts  and  Analytical  Questions  to  Analyze  the  Past 
in  the  Classroom  Support  Component.  The  students 
should  respond  with  a  number  of  analytical  questions 
that  will  guide  them  to  important  data.  The  study  ques¬ 
tions  on  text  p.  38  are  useful  starting  points.  List  the  five 
concepts  on  the  chalkboard  and  then  list  the  questions 
under  each  concept. 

Each  group  should  appoint  one  person  to  prepare  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  class  based  on  the  group’s  work.  The  group 
should  develop  a  general  statement  in  answer  to  each 
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Text  pages  36-42 


each  group  answer  one  or  two  of 
the  questions  listed  under  the  con¬ 
cept. 

□  GROUP  REPORTS:  Call  on  the 
reporter  of  each  group  to  present  its 
findings  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 


□  Are  you  sure  these  hypotheses 
describe  accurately  the  medieval 
political  system?  What  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  inaccuracy? 


□  How  do  the  pictures  on  pp.  40- 
41  depict  the  medieval  political 
system?  Do  the  pictures  suggest 
ways  that  you  might  want  to  modify 
your  earlier  hypotheses? 

□  Which  sources  do  you  think  are 
more  reliable,  the  readings  or  the 
pictures? 


question  and  indicate  what  evidence  in  the  reading  led 
to  the  statement. 

Encourage  the  students  to  take  notes  on  each  group’s 
hypotheses  and  the  evidence  that  was  used  to  form 
these  hypotheses.  The  hypotheses  stated  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  should  focus  on  the  ideas  in  the  knowledge  goals. 

The  students  should  realize  that  their  hypotheses  might 
be  inaccurate.  Einhard’s  frame  of  reference  may  have 
prejudiced  hs  account.  His  language  shows  that  he  had 
a  strong  affection  for  Charlemagne.  Also,  Charlemagne’s 
laws  applied  only  to  his  empire,  which  was  just  one  of 
many  political  systems  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  some 
aspects,  it  may  not  have  been  typical  of  others. 

The  students  should  describe  the  personal  ties  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  the  pictures.  Call  on  individual  students  to  sug¬ 
gest  changes  in  their  hypotheses. 


Encourage  students  to  consider  alternate  ways  of  form¬ 
ing  hypotheses.  Do  not  try  to  attain  consensus. 
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11  THE  MEDIEVAL  ECONOMY 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  the  concepts  of  scarcity  and  resources,  to  be 
able  to  ask  analytical  questions  that  can  be  used  to  form 
hypotheses  based  on  the  evidence  in  this  reading 

B.  Given  analytical  questions  from  economic  concepts 
and  the  documents  and  pictures  in  this  reading,  to  be 
able  to  develop  several  hypotheses  about  the  medieval 
economy 

Knowledge  goals 

To  know  how  the  medieval  economic  system  answered 
the  three  basic  economic  questions:  what  goods  and 
services  to  produce,  how  to  produce  them,  and  for  whom 
to  produce  them 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  extract  information  from  pictures 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

To  be  willing  to  participate  in  individual  writing  exer¬ 
cises  as  a  part  of  class  work 

Materials 

Reading  11 

□  What  is  the  central  economic 
problem  of  all  societies? 

The  students  should  recall  the  problem  of  scarcity  as  it 
is  explained  on  text  pp.  42-43.  Investigate  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  decisions  that  must  be  made  regarding  the 
allocation  of  resources.  During  the  lesson,  the  teacher 
may  also  clarify  definitions  that  may  not  be  clear  to  the 
students,  particularly  the  definition  of  natural,  human, 
and  capital  resources. 

□  What  questions  would  you  ask  to 
discover  how  a  society  solved  this 
basic  problem? 

Encourage  the  students  to  develop  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  the  society  allocated  its  resources  to 
answer  the  what,  how,  and  for  whom  questions:  What 
goods  and  services  should  be  produced?  How  should 
they  be  produced?  For  whom  should  they  be  produced? 
The  study  question  on  text  p.  43  will  provide  a  good 
start. 

□  Examine  the  photographs  on  p. 
45  and  the  questions  underneath 
them.  What  are  some  possible  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions? 

Encourage  the  students  to  discuss  possible  answers  to 
all  the  questions  raised  today. 

□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  How  would 
you  answer  the  what,  how,  and  for 
whom  questions  in  order  to  explain 
the  organization  of  the  medieval 
economy? 

Have  the  students  write  answers  to  the  questions  they 
have  asked.  The  teacher  can  use  this  opportunity  to 
check  on  students  who  have  not  participated  in  the  dis- 
eussion.  Have  the  students  write  a  general  answer  to 
each  question  and  indicate  the  evidence  in  the  reading 
or  the  picture  that  led  them  to  the  answer. 
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Text  pages  42-48 


□  REPORTS:  Have  individual  stu¬ 
dents  read  some  of  their  answers  to 
the  questions. 


Be  sure  that  the  ideas  listed  under  knowledge  goals  are 
mentioned  and  that  specific  evidence  from  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  pictures  is  cited. 


□  Was  the  medieval  economy  es¬ 
sentially  a  traditional,  market,  or 
command  economy? 


Encourage  discussion.  The  medieval  economy  was  pri¬ 
marily  traditional,  although  elements  of  the  market  and 
command  economic  systems  can  be  found. 
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12  THE  MEDIEVAL  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  the  concepts  of  role,  status,  norms,  and  social 
class,  to  be  able  to  ask  analytical  questions  that  can  be 
used  to  develop  hypotheses  from  the  evidence  in  this 
reading 

B.  Given  a  group  of  pictures  which  illustrate  Europe’s 
economic  revival,  to  be  able  to  form  hypotheses  about 
the  effect  of  this  revival  on  class  structure 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  the  meaning  of  four  basic  sociological  con¬ 
cepts:  role,  status,  norms,  and  social  class 

B.  To  know  that  analytical  questions  derived  from 
these  concepts  can  be  used  to  analyze  a  social  structure 

Valuing 

To  clarify  values  about  how  a  relatively  stratified  society 
affects  individual  rights  and  freedoms 

Materials 

Reading  12 

□  How  should  the  study  of  the 
medieval  soeial  system  begin? 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  four  groups.  Have  each  group 
answer  the  analytical  questions  for 
one  class  of  people  described  in  the 
reading:  Group  1— The  clergymen; 
Group  2— The  nobles;  Group  3  — 
The  peasants;  Group  4  — The  towns¬ 
people. 

□  GROUP  REPORTS:  Ask  each  group 
to  report  its  findings. 


□  How  mobile  was  medieval  soci¬ 
ety?  What  happens  to  individual 
rights  and  freedoms  in  a  stratified 


This  question  enables  the  teacher  to  evaluate  whether 
or  not  the  students  recognize  the  importance  of  using 
concepts  to  develop  analytical  questions.  The  students 
should  suggest  the  development  of  questions  from  the 
concepts  of  role,  status,  norms,  and  social  class.  The 
teacher  should  then  ask  the  students  to  suggest  ques¬ 
tions  for  each  concept.  Be  sure  to  clarify  the  concepts  if 
students  need  help  with  this.  List  the  questions  on  the 
chalkboard.  Some  of  the  questions  the  students  should 
ask  are  suggested  in  the  inti'oduction  to  the  reading. 
ROLE:  What  tasks  were  the  clergy  expected  to  perform? 
STATUS:  What  privileges  were  given  to  the  clergy? 
NORMS:  How  was  the  clergy  supposed  to  treat  a  noble? 
a  peasant?  SOGIAL  GLASS:  What  class  were  the  clergy¬ 
men  in?  Were  all  clergymen  in  the  same  class? 

Each  group  should  answer  each  question  and  indicate 
the  evidence  it  used  to  make  its  hypothesis.  The  stu¬ 
dents  may  use  evidence  in  Readings  10,  11,  and  12. 
Each  group  should  elect  a  reporter  to  take  notes  on  the 
group  discussion. 


After  the  groups  have  developed  hypotheses,  call  on  the 
reporters  to  speak.  Encourage  the  students  to  record  the 
hypotheses  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  were  based. 

Students  should  point  out  that  there  was  very  little  so¬ 
cial  mobility  in  the  middle  ages.  They  should  realize 
that  individual  rights  and  freedoms  in  such  a  society  are 
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Text  pages  49-56 


society?  Is  a  stratified  society  es-  limited  by  traditional  roles.  Someone  may  suggest  that 
sentially  undesirable?  the  security  of  an  established  status  and  traditional  role 

is  desirable. 

□  The  pictures  and  map  on  pp.  Students  should  suggest  that  the  economic  revival  led  to 
51-53  illustrate  economic  develop-  the  rise  of  a  middle  or  business  class  whose  members 
ments  in  medieval  society.  How  moved  from  another  social  class.  Thus,  the  economic 
might  these  developments  affect  revival  led  to  increased  social  mobility, 
the  class  structure  described  in  the 
excerpt  from  Adalberon? 
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13a  MEDIEVAL  SOCIETY:  THE  CHURCH 

Knowledge  goals 

To  know  that  the  Church  played  a  central  role  in  medi¬ 
eval  life,  serving  social  and  educational  as  well  as  reli¬ 
gious  functions 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  pictures  of  medieval  cathedrals,  to  be  able  to 
develop  hypotheses  about  the  role  of  the  Church  in 
medieval  life 

B.  Given  the  hypotheses  that  the  Church  played  an 
important  role  in  the  lives  of  medieval  people,  to  be 
able  to  state  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  the  medi¬ 
eval  political,  economic,  and  social  systems 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  make  inferences  from  data  found  on  pic¬ 
ture  cards 

Materials 

Reading  13 

Picture  Cards:  The  Medieval  Cathedral  (4  sets  of  cards 
in  CSC;  description  on  Guide  pp.  140-141) 

□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  four  groups.  Give  each  group 
one  set  of  five  picture  cards.  Each 
set  has  cards  marked  A  to  E.  Al¬ 
though  the  pictures  vary  from  set  to 
set,  the  pictures  with  the  same  let¬ 
ters  deal  with  the  same  subject. 

□  PICTURE  A:  Suppose  you  are  a 
serf  coming  to  town  for  the  first 
time.  What  strikes  you?  What  hy¬ 
pothesis  would  you  make  from 
these  pictures? 

□  PICTURE  R:  As  a  medieval  peas¬ 
ant,  how  would  these  buildings 
strike  you  as  you  approached  them 
and  went  inside? 


□  PICTURE  C:  What  is  this  sculp¬ 
ture  about?  What  is  its  function? 


□  PICTURE  D:  What  do  these  carv¬ 
ings  illustrate? 


□  PICTURE  E:  What  images  are 
carved  on  the  cathedrals?  Why  do 
you  think  that  these  people  are 


Allow  the  students  a  short  time  to  look  at  all  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Tell  them  that  you  will  be  asking  them  to  make 
hypotheses  about  each  set  of  pictures. 


The  students  should  realize  that  the  cathedral  is  the 
center  of  town  life  and  dominates  the  town  landscape. 
They  might  hypothesize  that  the  Church  must  have 
been  very  important  for  medieval  people  to  devote  so 
many  of  their  resources  to  the  cathedral  and  to  place  it 
in  a  central  position  in  the  town. 

The  students  should  indicate  the  feeling  of  awe  they 
might  experience  as  they  were  dwarfed  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  cathedrals.  They  should  hypothesize  about  the 
effect  of  a  cathedral’s  size  on  the  psychology  of  the  me¬ 
dieval  serf. 

These  pictures  depict  Bible  stories  carved  in  stone  on 
the  cathedral.  The  students  should  recognize  that  the 
cathedral  serves  as  an  educational  institution  in  a  non¬ 
literate  society. 

The  students  should  state  that  the  carvings  show  the 
Church  as  a  value-giver  and  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The 
Church  also  is  a  teacher  of  the  literate  segment  of  soci¬ 
ety.  And  it  is  a  giver  of  charity  to  the  poor  and  disabled. 
They  should  hypothesize  about  the  Church’s  role  as  a 
social  institution. 

The  students  should  identify  people  from  all  walks  of 
life:  artisans,  clergy,  nobility,  merchants,  sailors,  sheep- 
herders.  They  should  speculate  about  why  these  images 
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Text  pages  56-62 


represented?  appear  on  the  cathedral  and  suggest  that  the  Church 

played  a  major  role  in  the  daily  lives  of  all  medieval 
people. 

□  What  hypothesis  would  you  form  The  students  should  be  impressed  by  the  importance  of 
about  the  role  of  the  Church  in  the  Church  and  the  variety  of  its  functions  in  medieval 
medieval  life?  Is  there  any  evi-  life.  They  should  be  able  to  recall  evidence  from  Read- 
dence  in  the  readings  to  support  ings  10,  11,  12,  and  13  which  would  support  the  hypoth- 
this  hypothesis?  esis.  FOt'  example,  Charlemagne  s  defense  of  the 

Church,  his  use  of  clergy  as  advisers,  the  role  of  Chris¬ 
tian  values  in  economic  decisions,  the  time  devoted  by 
medieval  people  to  religious  pursuits,  etc. 


□  Warn  students  that  Essay  Test  1 
covering  Chapters  1  and  2  will  be 
given  during  the  next  class. 
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Essay  Test  1  required  in  next  lesson 


13b  MEDIEVAL  SOCIETY:  A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  the  historical  essay,  to  be  able  to  apply  analyt¬ 
ical  questions  drawn  from  political  science,  economic, 
and  sociological  concepts  to  medieval  society 

B.  Given  a  paragraph  of  generalizations  about  medieval 
Europe,  to  be  able  to  ask  analytical  questions  designed 
to  inquire  into  how  European  society  changed 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  extract  information  from  a  group  of  pic¬ 
tures 

Knowledge  goals 

To  know  some  major  differences  between  medieval  and 
modern  social,  economic,  and  political  systems 

Materials 

Essay  Test  1  (ditto  master  in  Evaluation  Component) 
Reading  13 

□  Administer  Essay  Test  1. 

This  test  covers  Chapters  1  and  2.  The  questions  test 
knowledge  of  content,  the  ability  to  write  clearly,  and 
the  ability  to  synthesize  information  and  make  sound 
judgments.  More  than  one  class  period  may  be  required 
to  give  the  test  and  finish  the  remainder  of  this  lesson 
plan. 

□  What  significant  feature  of  medi¬ 
eval  society  is  illustrated  by  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  pp.  60-61?  How  does  this 
feature  compare  with  your  own  so¬ 
ciety?  How  did  the  Church’s  non¬ 
religious  activities  affect  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  medieval  life? 

Students  should  see  the  differences  in  the  influence  of 
the  Church  in  non-religious  activities  between  medi¬ 
eval  society  and  modern  society.  They  should  also  see 
that  the  Church  became  more  important  as  its  role  in 
non-religious  life  increased. 

□  Aside  from  the  obvious  differ¬ 
ences  in  material  comfort  and  the 
great  importance  of  the  Church  in 
all  phases  of  medieval  life,  how 
would  you  describe  the  differences 
between  medieval  society  and  your 
own  society? 

Encourage  the  students  to  use  the  analytical  questions 
they  have  learned  to  compare  medieval  society  with 
their  own.  Some  differences  will  be  the  way  in  which 
medieval  society  recruited  leaders,  made  political  deci¬ 
sions,  and  defined  citizenship.  The  differences  in  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  should  also  be  apparent.  The  students 
should  recognize  that  economic  decisions  were  made  in 
different  ways  with  tradition  playing  a  much  larger  role 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  should  see  that  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  the  manor  and  the  guild  played  a  larger 
part  in  determining  role,  status,  norms,  and  social  class. 

□  Look  at  the  value  question  on  p. 
62.  What  organizations,  if  any,  do 
you  feel  have  the  right  to  dictate 
the  roles,  norms,  and  status  of  their 
members? 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  this  question  freely.  Ask 
them  to  be  specific  in  their  comments  but  do  not  press 
for  consensus. 
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Text  pages  56-62 


□  If  medieval  society  was  so  dif-  Encourage  the  students  to  develop  questions  that  will 
ferent  from  your  own,  what  kinds  of  indicate  the  kinds  of  changes  they  should  look  for  in 
questions  would  you  ask  to  deter-  future  chapters.  They  should  ask  questions  such  as: 
mine  how  your  present  society  How  was  the  role  of  heredity  reduced  in  choosing  polit- 
became  the  way  it  is?  ical  leaders?  What  replaced  traditions  as  the  most  im¬ 

portant  factor  in  making  economic  decisions?  How  was 
it  replaced?  What  replaced  the  manor  and  the  guild  as 
the  primary  determiners  of  role?  What  caused  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  importance  of  the  Church? 
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CHAPTER  3  The  Renaissance 


14  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

IN  ITALY 

Developing  a  positive 
self-coneept 

To  begin  to  have  confidence  in  one’s  ability  to  formu¬ 
late  a  hypothesis  from  historical  evidence 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  state  a  hypothesis  about  changes  in 
European  attitudes 

B.  To  be  able  to  suggest  analytical  questions  to  test  the 
hypothesis 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  the  meaning  of  the  concept  Renaissance 

B.  To  know  the  importance  of  frame  of  reference  in  the 
interpretation  of  history 

Materials 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  14 

□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  Ask  each 
student  to  write  down  one  or  two 
hypotheses  about  changes  in  Euro¬ 
pean  attitudes  between  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance  based  on 
the  evidence  in  this  reading.  Call 
on  individual  students  to  read  their 
hypotheses. 

□  Given  this  hypothesis,  what  ques¬ 
tions  should  you  ask  to  determine 
if  the  attitudes  shown  in  this  read¬ 
ing  represented  a  general  change 
in  European  attitudes? 

□  Assuming  that  the  attitudes 
shown  in  this  reading  were  typical 
of  other  Europeans  of  the  day,  what 
questions  would  you  ask  to  in¬ 
vestigate  why  European  attitudes 
changed? 


□  Call  on  individual  students  to  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  that  have  been 
suggested,  using  the  evidence  in 
the  reading. 


Students  should  see  that  Piccolomini’s  interest  in 
worldly  things  differs  significantly  from  the  medieval 
concern  with  religion.  They  should  be  able  to  point  out 
specific  phrases  indicating  a  possible  change  in  Europe¬ 
an  attitudes.  They  should  also  do  this  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Cosimo  de  Medici.  Asking  students  to  write  out 
their  ideas  gives  each  one  the  opportunity  to  arrive  at  an 
individual  hypothesis. 

Students  should  suggest  questions  to  be  used  with  later 
evidence.  For  example,  they  should  ask  if  Piccolomini’s 
attitude  was  typical  of  all  Europeans  or  just  Italians  and 
of  people  from  all  walks  of  life  or  just  the  elite. 


List  the  questions  on  the  chalkboard.  The  questions 
should  make  use  of  the  concepts  learned  in  Chapter  2 
and  the  students’  experiences  with  attitude  changes. 
For  example:  Were  European  parents  unable  to  convice 
their  children  that  adult  values  were  best,  as  my  parents 
have  been  unable  to  convince  me?  Encourage  questions 
that  suggest  a  relationship  between  an  event,  a  change, 
or  a  social  condition  and  the  change  in  attitudes.  For 
example:  Did  the  fact  that  Renaissance  people  had  more 
money  encourage  them  to  take  an  interest  in  worldly 
things?  Did  some  leaders  encourage  change  in  atti¬ 
tudes?  Were  institutions  that  supported  the  old  beliefs 
weakening? 

The  answers  will  depend  on  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked.  The  following  factors  should  be  discussed: 
1)  revived  trade  within  Europe  and  with  the  non-Euro¬ 
pean  nations;  2)  the  gradual  breakdown  of  regionalism 
and  isolation;  3)  revitalized  cities;  4)  the  growth  of 
manufacturing;  5)  more  abundant  wealth;  6)  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  wealth  by  commoners  rather  than  nobles;  7)  the 
development  of  an  entrepreneurial  class;  8)  the  growth 
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Text  pages  63-69 


□  Do  you  find  evidence  of  a  change 
in  attitudes  in  the  pictures  on  pp. 
66-67?  Using  this  evidence,  how 
would  you  define  Renaissance? 

of  educational  institutions;  9)  patronage  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  by  the  wealthy;  10)  the  development  of  well- 
rounded  individuals;  11)  the  influence  of  the  classics. 

Students  should  point  out  specific  evidence  of  change  — 
urbanism,  economic  revival,  scientific  and  artistic  de¬ 
velopment,  the  growth  of  manufacturing,  secularism, 
etc.  Using  these  characteristics,  they  should  formulate  a 
definition  of  the  concept  Renaissance. 
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15  AN  ARTIST  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

Developing  a  positive 
self-concept 

To  begin  to  develop  confidence  in  one’s  ability  to  form 
and  express  opinions  about  works  of  art 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  some  of  the  interests,  attitudes,  and  values 
of  one  Renaissance  artist,  Benvenuto  Cellini 

B.  To  know  that  members  of  the  Renaissance  elite  were 
patrons  of  art 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

To  reexamine  the  hypothesis  about  changes  in  Europe¬ 
an  attitudes  during  the  Renaissance 

Materials 

Reading  15 

□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  Make  a  list 
of  adjectives  or  phrases  that  de¬ 
scribe: 

1)  Cellini’s  personality 

2)  his  interests 

3)  his  values 


□  Ask  individual  students  to  read 
their  lists  and  to  indicate  the  pas¬ 
sages  and  incidents  in  the  reading 
that  support  their  claims. 

□  Look  at  the  picture  of  Bandinel- 
lo’s  sculpture  on  p.  79.  Now  look  at 
Cellini’s  criticism  of  Bandinello’s 
sculpture.  What  does  this  criticism 
reveal  about  his  values? 


□  What  are  the  attitudes  of  the 
other  people  mentioned  in  Cellini’s 
Autobiography?  How  do  they  treat 
Cellini?  What  do  their  attitudes 
reveal  about  Benaissance  values? 

□  Does  your  reading  of  the  Auto¬ 
biography  confirm  the  hypothesis 
you  formed  about  European  atti¬ 
tudes  based  on  Reading  14? 


The  students  should  note  specific  passages  from  the 
Autobiography  that  justify  their  choices.  They  might  list 
some  of  the  following  characteristics:  conceited,  rude, 
individualistic,  and  talented.  They  might  suggest  art, 
the  classics,  and  money  as  some  of  his  interests.  They 
might  indicate  that  he  valued  balance  and  harmony  of 
design,  classical  art,  and  art  that  accurately  represented 
the  human  form. 

Make  sure  that  the  students  justify  their  statements  with 
specific  evidence  from  the  reading. 


Call  attention  to  the  paragraphs  in  which  Cellini  criti¬ 
cizes  the  statue.  (See  text  pp.  74-75.)  Encourage  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  criteria  Cellini  uses  to  criticize  the  sculpture, 
such  as  the  degree  to  which  it  is  modeled  according  to 
human  proportions.  Another  hypothesis  regarding  the 
values  of  the  Renaissance  should  emerge  from  this  dis¬ 
cussion— that  Renaissance  people  valued  human  beings 
as  earthly  creatures  as  much  as  they  valued  their  souls. 
Cellini’s  criticism  does  not  focus  on  the  “spirituality”  of 
the  statues  but  on  how  the  proportions  of  the  figures 
make  them  attractive  or  unattractive. 

The  students  should  indicate  the  elite’s  interest  in  art, 
their  apparent  discriminating  taste,  and  their  apparent 
high  regard  for  Cellini. 


The  students  should  compare  the  attitudes  of  Cellini 
and  his  patrons  with  the  attitudes  of  Piccolomini,  Villani, 
and  Cosimo  de  Medici.  They  will  probably  suggest 
many  similarities,  but  may  indicate  some  differences  as 
well.  Consider  all  points  of  view  expressed  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  although  each  student  should  be  challenged  to 
support  any  hypothesis  he  or  she  makes.  The  students 
should  also  recognize  that  Cellini  may  not  be  typical  of 
other  Renaissance  artists  and  that  his  reporting  of  the 
values  of  the  elite  may  not  be  accurate. 
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Text  pages  70-75 


□  Examine  the  examples  of  Re-  Encourage  individual  students  to  express  their  opin- 
naissance  art  on  pp.  70  —  71.  What  is  ions.  Be  sure  to  convey  interest  in  and  respect  for  every- 
your  general  impression  of  these  one  s  views.  The  discussion  should  bring  out  some  of 
works?  Which  do  you  like  most?  the  characteristics  of  Renaissance  art  such  as  secularism, 
Which  do  you  like  least?  individualism,  harmony,  balance,  and  naturalism. 
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16  THREE  RENAISSANCE  WRITERS 

Valuing 

To  begin  to  examine  one’s  feelings  about  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  a  society  to  produce  great  art  while  it  permits 
the  existence  of  slaves  and  poorly-paid  workers 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  some  of  the  values  and  concerns  of  three 
Renaissance  writers,  such  as  their  delight  in  worldly 
pleasures,  their  desire  to  develop  all  human  potential, 
and  their  focus  on  secular  matters 

B.  To  know  that  the  attitudes  of  Renaissance  people 
differed  from  those  of  medieval  people,  particularly  in 
their  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  worldly  affairs 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  compare  Renaissance  attitudes  and  values 
with  those  of  medieval  people 

Materials 

Reading  16 

□  What  hypotheses  have  you 
formed  about  Renaissance  attitudes 
and  values  from  the  previous  two 
readings? 


The  students  should  summarize  the  hypotheses  they 
developed  earlier.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  list  them  on 
the  chalkboard,  as  they  are  the  basis  of  the  next  exer¬ 
cise. 


□  Do  you  think  the  evidence  in 
this  reading  supports  your  hypothe¬ 
ses? 


□  WRITING  EXERCISE;  Write  a  para¬ 
graph  in  which  you  compare  Re¬ 
naissance  attitudes  and  values  with 
those  of  medieval  people. 


□  Have  a  student  read  his  or  her 
paragraph  and  encourage  discus¬ 
sion  of  it.  Ask:  Can  you  decide  on  a 
definite  answer? 


Have  the  students  examine  their  hypotheses  in  light  of 
the  evidence  presented  in  this  reading.  Discuss  each 
excerpt  separately,  having  the  students  indicate  how  it 
supports,  adds  to,  or  invalidates  the  hypotheses  they 
have  made.  Encourage  the  students  to  select  specific 
passages  from  each  writer  to  justify  their  statements. 
The  students’  hypotheses  should  include  the  ideas  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  first  knowledge  goal.  They  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  Castiglione’s  ideas  about  the  gracious  courtier 
are  contrary  to  Cellini’s  unbridled  individualism,  rude¬ 
ness,  and  conceit.  They  should  also  see  that  Boccaccio’s 
tale  portrays  a  Renaissance  gentleman’s  enjoyment  of 
worldly  pleasures. 

The  students  should  summarize  the  hypotheses  they 
formed  in  this  chapter’s  lessons  regarding  attitudes  and 
values.  They  should  indicate  how  they  compare  with 
those  of  medieval  people.  They  may  point  out  some 
similarities.  For  example,  the  Count  de  Foix  may  have 
delighted  in  worldly  things  as  much  as  any  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  individuals  studied.  But  the  students  will  in¬ 
dicate  many  more  differences:  Renaissance  people’s 
pride  in  their  individuality,  their  greater  concern  for 
things  of  this  world  rather  than  the  next,  their  humanis¬ 
tic  outlook,  and  their  concern  for  developing  all  facets  of 
their  personality. 

After  the  student  has  read  his  or  her  paragraph,  call  on 
other  students  to  challenge  or  add  to  it.  As  the  discus¬ 
sion  develops,  the  students  should  realize  that  their 
hypotheses  are  limited  because  they  have  only  a  small 
amount  of  evidence,  the  author’s  frame  of  reference  has 
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Text  pages  75-81 


influenced  the  selection  of  excerpts,  and  the  selections 
deal  only  with  particular  segments  of  Renaissance  soci¬ 
ety  (the  elite  of  Italy). 

□  Discuss  the  pictures  on  pp.  78-  Encourage  students  to  express  their  own  feelings  about 

79.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Re-  the  production  of  great  art  at  the  expense  of  most  of  the 

naissance  values  that  permitted  population. 

large  segments  of  the  population  to 

live  in  poverty  while  the  society 

produced  great  works  of  art? 


Objective  Test  1  and  filmstrip  projector  required  in  next  lesson 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  inquiry  skills 


Developing  learning  skills 


Materials 


17  THE  RENAISSANCE:  A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

A.  To  know  the  diflFerences  between  Renaissance  and 
medieval  attitudes  as  they  are  reflected  in  Renaissance 
and  medieval  art 

B.  To  know  some  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
Renaissance  church 

A.  Given  examples  of  Renaissance  and  medieval  art 
and  architecture,  to  be  able  to  state  hypotheses  about 
the  differences  between  Renaissance  and  medieval  atti¬ 
tudes  that  are  implied  in  the  art 

B.  Given  pictures  showing  secular  aspects  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  church,  to  be  able  to  hypothesize  about  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  church  might  have  in  time 

A.  To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  a  filmstrip 

B.  To  be  able  to  extract  data  from  pictorial  evidence  and 
to  relate  it  to  information  found  in  prose  passages 

Objective  Test  1  (ditto  master  found  in  Evaluation  Com¬ 
ponent) 

Reading  17 

Filmstrip  1;  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Art  (filmstrip  in 
GSG;  description  on  Guide  pp.  141-142) 


□  Administer  the  objective  test. 


□  Project  Filmstrip  1.  Explain  that 
the  filmstrip  shows  similar  items  of 
art  and  architecture  by  medieval 
and  Renaissance  artists.  Show  all 
frames  quickly,  looking  at  each  for 
about  5  seconds.  Ask:  How  does 
Renaissance  art  compare  with  me¬ 
dieval  art?  What  would  you  hypoth¬ 
esize  about  the  changes  in  atti¬ 
tudes? 


This  test  covers  Ghapters  1,  2,  and  3.  The  questions  test 
knowledge  of  content  and  ability  to  use  learning  skills. 
Typical  students  should  require  about  fifteen  minutes 
for  the  test,  although  they  may  require  more  for  the  first 
one  or  two  in  the  course.  Students  like  to  have  their 
tests  returned  promptly.  They  also  like  to  have  the 
number  right  indicated,  rather  than  the  number  wrong, 
since  this  practice  stresses  the  positive. 

Allow  the  students  to  hypothesize.  They  should  remark 
about  the  differences  in  the  way  medieval  and  Renais¬ 
sance  artists  handled  the  same  problqm  and  about  the 
different  attitudes  the  two  approaches  seem  to  imply. 


□  Project  Filmstrip  1,  pausing  at 
each  set  of  frames.  The  teacher  may 
flip  back  and  forth  between  two 
frames  that  deal  with  one  specific 
problem  (the  two  paintings  of  the 
holy  family,  for  example).  What 
hypothesis  concerned  with  atti¬ 
tudes  would  you  develop  on  the 
basis  of  these  two  approaches  to  the 
same  problem? 


The  filmstrip  will  confirm  many  of  the  hypotheses  the 
students  agreed  upon  earlier.  For  example,  the  natural¬ 
ism  of  Renaissance  painting  as  opposed  to  the  more  ab¬ 
stract  medieval  painting  may  confirm  their  hypothesis 
that  Renaissance  people  were  more  interested  in  world¬ 
ly  things.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  individual 
people  in  Renaissance  art  as  opposed  to  the  sameness  of 
people  in  medieval  art  may  reflect  Renaissance  individ¬ 
ualism. 
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Text  pages  81-87 


□  How  do  you  account  for  these  Have  the  students  refer  to  the  time  line  at  the  beginning 

changes  in  attitudes?  of  the  chapter  and  the  historical  essay.  The  students 

should  mention  the  major  events  and  movements  eited 
in  the  essay  — the  development  of  urban  life,  the  rise  of 
trade,  the  growth  of  the  merehant  class,  the  weakening 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Church,  etc. 

□  How  would  you  characterize  the  The  pictures  show  seeular  aspects  of  the  Renaissance 
ehanges  in  the  Chureh  as  they  are  Church.  Students  should  realize  that  the  growing  world- 
illustrated  on  pp.  84-85?  What  liness  of  the  Church  would  lead  to  the  weakening  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  might  faee  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  institution.  They  should  refer 
Chureh  as  a  result  of  these  to  specific  evidence  in  this  reading. 

changes? 
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Overhead  projector  required  in  next  lesson 


CHAPTER  4  The  Reformation 


18  CRITIQUES  OF  THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH 

Developing  inquiry  skills  Given  text  and  pictures,  to  be  able  to  ask  analytical 

questions  about  the  material  in  this  reading 

Developing  learning  skills  To  be  able  to  extract  information  from  pictures  and 

charts 

Knowledge  goals  A.  To  know  that  no  single  event  or  person  caused  the 

Reformation 

B.  To  know  that  the  reliability  of  visual  evidence,  like 
that  of  written  evidence,  depends  in  part  upon  the  art¬ 
ist’s  frame  of  reference 


Materials  Transparencies  18a— 18h:  What  Caused  the  Reforma¬ 
tion?  (transparencies  in  CSC;  facsimiles  on  Guide 
pp.  142-146) 

NOTE:  Since  the  transparency  set  will  probably  take  up 
the  entire  class  period,  Reading  18  should  be  discussed 
with  Reading  19  in  the  next  lesson. 


□  Project  Transparency  18a.  What 
is  this  transparency  set  about?  What 
can  be  learned  from  it? 


□  Project  Transparency  18b.  Who 
are  these  men?  What  did  they  say? 
When?  What  question  occurs  to 
you? 

□  Project  Transparency  18c.  What 
does  this  chart  show?  What  ques¬ 
tion  would  you  raise? 


□  Project  Transparency  18d.  What 
hypothesis  does  this  historian  sug¬ 
gest?  What  question  can  you  ask? 

□  Project  Transparency  18e.  What 
does  the  transparency  show?  What 
question  would  you  suggest? 

□  Project  Transparency  18f.  What 
was  the  artist  trying  to  convey? 
What  question  would  you  raise? 


The  students  recognize  that  the  transparency  set  con¬ 
tains  evidence  about  the  Reformation  and  sixteenth- 
century  Europe.  They  should  see  that  they  will  learn 
some  questions  that  can  be  used  to  study  the  causes  of 
the  Reformation  and  that  they  will  learn  how  to  use 
sources  and  data  to  develop  questions. 

The  students  should  realize  that  each  man  is  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  agitated  for  reform  of  the  Church,  years  before 
Luther.  They  might  ask;  Did  men  in  earlier  times  ex¬ 
press  a  desire  to  reform  the  Church? 

The  chart  shows  that  the  Church  had  been  subject  to 
secular  pressures  and  had  passed  through  a  period  of 
instability.  The  students  could  ask;  Had  the  Church 
become  so  weakened  that  it  could  no  longer  stop  the 
reformers? 

The  students  should  state  Gustavson’s  hypothesis  in 
their  own  words  and  ask:  Which  social  groups  would 
have  welcomed  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation? 

The  students  should  see  that  the  printing  press  had 
been  perfected  and  ask;  Did  the  printing  press  make  it 
easier  to  spread  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  throughout 
Europe? 

The  artist  was  attempting  to  show  Luther  as  a  personali¬ 
ty  capable  of  leading  the  protest  against  the  Church. 
They  should  ask:  In  what  ways  were  Luther  and  the 
other  reformers  people  who  could  shape  the  course  of 
history? 
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□  Project  Transparency  18g.  What  The  governing  bodies  wanted  to  rule  their  countries 

arguments  are  made  here?  What  without  outside  interference.  The  students  might  ask. 
question  would  you  ask?  Did  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  favor  the  political  in¬ 

terests  of  European  governing  bodies? 

□  Project  Transparency  18h.  What  The  artist  was  trying  to  show  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 

was  the  artist  trying  to  convey?  They  might  ask:  Did  some  Europeans  object  to  prac- 
What  question  would  you  raise?  tices  of  the  Church?  what  practices? 

□  Think  about  what  you  have  Have  the  students  assess  the  thought  processes  they  had 

done.  What  sources  did  you  use  to  as  they  went  through  the  transparency  set.  They  should 
develop  your  questions?  How  did  recall  that  they  looked  at  documentary  excerpts  from 
you  use  them?  many  years  before  the  event,  documentary  excerpts 

from  the  period  in  which  the  event  took  place,  a  histori¬ 
an’s  hypothesis,  artwork,  and  a  chronological  chart. 
They  developed  questions  by  trying  to  suggest  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  date  and  the  event  itself. 
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Knowledge  goals 


Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

Developing  inquiry  skills 
Materials 


19  THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REVOLT 

A.  To  know  that  Luther’s  success  was  due  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  nobility,  the  middle  class,  and  the  peasants 
who  found  in  his  ideas  justification  for  their  religious, 
political,  social,  and  economic  interests 

B.  To  know  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  was  Luther’s  protest  over  the  dispensing  of 
indulgences 

A.  To  be  willing  to  work  constructively  in  small  groups 

B.  To  be  willing  to  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  by  fellow  students 

To  be  able  to  gather  data  and  form  hypotheses 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Readings  18  and  19 


□  What  questions  would  you  raise 
about  the  pictures  of  Martin  Luther 
on  pp.  94-95?  How  can  you  use 
these  pictures  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  Reformation? 


Students  should  recognize  that  the  paintings  show 
Luther  in  a  number  of  ways— as  a  family  man,  as  a 
powerful  leader,  and  as  a  simple  reformer.  They  should 
see  that  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  artist  must  be  tak¬ 
en  into  account  in  order  to  evaluate  the  pictures  as  evi¬ 
dence. 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  five  groups  and  have  each 
group  work  with  one  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  as  follows: 

Group  A:  The  Praise  of  Folly 

Group  B:  The  Ninety-Five 
Theses 

Group  C:  Address  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Nobility 

Group  D:  The  Declaration  of  the 
Peasants  and  picture  on 
p.  99 

Group  E:  Institutes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion 


The  students  should  answer  several  of  the  questions 
raised  in  the  previous  class  and  then  they  should  de¬ 
velop  additional  hypotheses.  Girculate  among  the 
groups  to  give  advice  and  help  if  needed. 


□  Have  each  group  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

1)  What  questions  asked  in  the 
previous  class  can  be  answered 
with  this  document? 

2)  What  hypothesis  would  you 
form  in  answer  to  your  ques¬ 
tions? 

3)  Are  there  other  questions  you 
would  ask  after  reading  this 
document? 

4)  Are  there  other  hypotheses 
you  would  suggest? 

5)  What  evidence  leads  you  to 
these  hypotheses? 


The  most  likely  responses  of  each  group  are: 

Group  A:  The  humanist  values  of  the  Renaissance  called 
some  Ghurch  practices  into  question.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  regarded  certain  Ghurch  practices  as  abuses. 

Group  B:  Luther  was  an  event-maker;  he  exposed  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  Ghurch  and  questioned  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ghurch. 

Group  C:  The  political  and  economic  motives  of  the  no¬ 
bility  could  be  justified  by  Luther’s  ideas. 

Group  D:  Luther’s  ideas  seemed  to  justify  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  peasants  who  suffered  social,  political, 
and  economic  deprivations  in  sixteenth-century 
Germany. 

Group  E:  Merchants  and  bankers,  an  emerging  group 
becoming  increasingly  powerful,  were  drawn  to 
Protestantism  because  of  their  economic  in¬ 
terests. 
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Text  pages  89-101 


□  GROUP  REPORTS;  Call  for  reports 
from  each  group. 

□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  State  a  gen¬ 
eral  hypothesis  that  includes  all  the 
ideas  presented. 


Have  the  students  record  the  ideas  of  the  other  groups. 
Encourage  discussion  of  each  report  if  it  seems  to  be 
warranted. 

After  the  students  have  formed  hypotheses  using  all  the 
ideas  presented,  call  upon  a  student  to  read  his  or  her 
statement.  Ask  others  to  contribute  their  hypotheses  if 
they  are  different.  Encourage  discussion.  The  effort  here 
should  be  to  determine  in  what  ways  the  various  factors 
were  related  to  each  other. 


Valuing 

Fritz  s  Dilemma  should  be  used  at  this  point  in  the  course.  The  dilemma  appears  on  Class 
Handout  11  in  the  Classroom  Support  Component.  General  directions  and  a  lesson  plan  for 
teaching  the  moral  dilemmas  appear  in  the  Guide,  beginning  on  p.  169. 


20  THE  CHURCH  REFORMED:  PROTESTANT 

AND  CATHOLIC 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  controversial  issues  in  one  period  can 
fail  to  provoke  controversy  in  another  period 

B.  To  know  that  Luther’s  theology  led  to  irreconcilable 
differences  between  his  followers  and  the  Church,  even 
though  the  Catholic  Church  reformed  some  of  its  prac¬ 
tices 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  gather  information  from  text  and  pictures 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

£ 

To  be  able  to  use  information  gathered  in  this  reading  to 
support  hypotheses  formed  earlier  about  single  causa¬ 
tion  vs.  multiple  causation 

Materials 

Reading  20 

□  What  was  Luther’s  position  on 
the  sacraments? 


□  What  similarities  and  differences 
do  you  see  in  the  pictures  of  mod¬ 
ern  Catholic  and  Lutheran  com¬ 
munion  ceremonies  on  pp.  102- 
103?  Why  is  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  not  a  controversial  matter 
for  the  members  of  these  congrega¬ 
tions? 


The  students  should  summarize  the  first  selection,  indi¬ 
cating  that:  1)  Luther  believed  all  Christians  should  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  both  elements  of  the  mass;  and  2) 
he  did  not  believe  the  bread  and  wine  were  transub¬ 
stantiated  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Students  should  observe  that  the  Catholic  communi¬ 
cants  receive  only  bread  during  the  mass  while  the 
Lutheran  communicants  receive  both  wine  and  bread. 
The  discussion  should  bring  out  the  idea  stated  in  the 
first  knowledge  goal. 


□  What  was  Luther’s  position  on 
good  works? 


□  What  stand  did  the  Council  of 
Trent  take  on  these  two  issues? 


□  Why  do  you  think  the  council 
and  the  Church  refused  to  accept 
Luther’s  ideas? 


The  students  should  summarize  the  second  selection, 
pointing  out  that:  1)  Luther  believed  God’s  mercy  saved 
Christians;  2)  faith  in  God’s  mercy  was  all  that  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  salvation;  3)  good  works  were  the  conse¬ 
quence  and  the  outward  evidence  of  a  person’s  faith, 
and  4)  since  good  works  prescribed  by  a  priest  were  not 
the  result  of  a  person’s  inner  faith,  they  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  a  person’s  quest  for  salvation. 

The  council  was  directly  opposed  to  Luther’s  doctrines, 
although  it  did  acknowledge  that  faith  was  the  most 
important  requirement  for  salvation. 

The  students  should  speculate  about  this  issue  since  the 
documents  do  not  contain  an  explicit  answer.  However, 
they  can  infer  that  Luther’s  ideas  challenged  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  clergy.  They  should  recognize  that 
a  group  who  had  power  for  so  long  would  be  unwilling 
to  surrender  it. 


□  Do  you  think  Luther’s  attack  on 
the  corruption  of  the  Church  or  his 
attack  on  Church  doctrines  was 
more  important  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Reformation?  Why? 


Since  Luther’s  doctrines  were  a  direct  assault  on  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  the  Church  could  not  give  in  on 
doctrinal  issues.  The  Council  of  Trent  took  a  stand 
against  Luther’s  doctrines.  However,  the  same  council 
was  willing  to  reform  the  corrupt  practices  of  the 
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Church,  as  the  selection  from  the  council’s  decrees 
points  out. 

□  Do  you  think  Luther’s  doctrinal  Encourage  the  students  to  relate  Luther’s  doctrines  to 

changes  alone  would  have  been  the  appeal  his  ideas  had  to  other  groups.  Work  toward  a 

enough  to  bring  about  the  Refer-  general  hypothesis  that  relates  these  two  factors.  One 

n^ation?  possibility  is:  The  Chureh  could  not  accept  the  reduc¬ 

tion  in  its  power  that  Luther  s  doctrines  demanded.  But 
it  was  preeisely  this  reduction  of  power  that  appealed  to 
groups  who  felt  the  Church’s  power  prevented  them 
from  achieving  social,  political,  and  economic  goals. 
Discuss  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis.  The  students 
should  end  today’s  lesson  aware  that  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  causes  for  the  Reformation. 


□  Warn  students  that  Essay  Test  2 
eovering  Chapters  3  and  4  will  be 
given  during  the  next  class. 
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Essay  Test  2  required  in  next  lesson 


21  THE  REFORMATION 
A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 


Knowledge  goals  A.  To  know  that  the  Reformation  destroyed  the  Catho¬ 
lic  unity  of  western  Europe  and  reduced  the  power  of 
the  Church  over  European  affairs 

B.  To  know  that  Martin  Luther  succeeded  where  others 
failed  because  of  the  changing  political,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  Europe 

Valuing  To  examine  the  morality  of  dying  for  a  belief  or  a  cause 


Developing  a  positive 
self-concept 


To  begin  to  realize  that  one’s  personal  opinions  regard¬ 
ing  value  issues  are  important 


Materials  Essay  Test  2  (ditto  master  in  Evaluation  Component) 
Reading  21 


□  Administer  Essay  Test  2. 

□  Look  again  at  the  questions 
asked  in  the  first  lesson  of  this 
chapter.  Which  ones  have  been 
answered?  What  answers  have 
been  given? 


□  What  other  hypotheses  have 
been  raised? 


□  What  other  questions  can  you 
answer  from  this  historical  essay? 


□  The  people  in  the  pictures  on 
pp.  110-111  gave  their  lives  for 


The  students  should  recall  several  questions  which  they 
tried  to  answer:  Which  social  groups  supported  the 
ideas  of  the  Reformation?  (nobility,  peasants,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  bankers)  What  other  factors  lent  support  to 
the  Reformation?  (the  humanism  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  resentment  local  political  rulers  felt  against  papal 
intervention)  What  grievances  were  directed  against  the 
Church?  (those  expressed  in  Erasmus’  satire  on  Church 
practices  and  Luther’s  attack  on  indulgences)  What  evi¬ 
dence  was  there  that  the  Church  was  weakening? 
(Erasmus’  ridicule  implies  that  the  Church  could  not 
assert  its  authority  as  it  had  earlier.) 

The  students  should  recall  the  importance  of  irreconcil¬ 
able  theological  differences  in  bringing  about  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  the  appeal  of  Luther’s  ideas  to  those  groups 
who  believed  that  the  Church  obstructed  their  social, 
political,  and  economic  goals. 

The  students  should  examine  the  essay,  keeping  in 
mind  the  questions  raised  in  the  first  lesson  of  this  chap¬ 
ter.  The  essay  reveals  the  growing  weakness  of  the 
Church,  the  importance  of  Luther  as  an  event-making 
individual,  the  influence  of  political  and  economic 
changes,  the  growth  of  universities  as  centers  for 
change,  and  the  importance  of  the  printing  press  as  a 
technological  innovation  that  aided  the  Reformation. 

Encourage  individual  students  to  offer  their  own  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  morality  of  dying  for  a  cause.  Be  sure  to 
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their  religious  beliefs.  Is  any  belief  ,  conveyjespect  for  everyrae’s  ideas, 
or  cause  worth  dying  for?  Should  a 


person  have  the  right  to  choose  to 
R.  die  for  a  cause?^ 
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CHAPTER  5  The  Growth  of  Parliament 


22  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MILESTONE 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  inquiry  skills 


Developing  learning  skills 
Materials 


A.  To  know  that  many  modern  American  legal  and  po¬ 
litical  institutions  are  based  on  English  feudal  traditions 
and  Magna  Carta 

B.  To  know  that  Magna  Carta  defined  the  principles  of 
constitutional  and  representative  government 

A.  Given  excerpts  from  Magna  Carta,  to  be  able  to  ask 
analytical  questions  about  the  effect  of  the  document  on 
decision-makers,  decision-making,  citizenship,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  English  political  system 

B.  Given  analytical  questions,  a  chronology  of  John’s 
reign,  and  excerpts  from  Magna  Carta,  to  be  able  to 
develop  hypotheses  about  why  John  signed  the  docu¬ 
ment  and  how  it  changed  the  English  political  system 

To  be  able  to  extract  information  from  text  and  pictures 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Beading  22 


□  How  would  you  begin  to  analyze 
the  effect  of  Magna  Carta  on  the 
English  political  system? 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  four  groups.  Ask  each  group  to 
answer  one  of  the  questions  listed 
above. 


□  Judging  from  the  chronological 
chart,  do  you  think  any  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  were  drawn  up  in  direct  re¬ 
sponse  to  John’s  actions? 


□  Are  there  any  provisions  that  do 
not  seem  aimed  at  specific  events 
on  the  chart?  How  could  you  ex¬ 
plain  why  they  were  included? 


□  If  you  were  King  John,  would 
you  have  signed  Magna  Carta? 
Would  you  have  obeyed  it? 


The  students  should  ask  analytical  questions  developed 
from  the  concepts  of  decision-makers,  decision-making, 
citizenship,  and  institutions.  For  example:  How  did 
Magna  Carta  allow  new  groups  to  assume  decision-mak¬ 
ing  functions?  How  did  it  change  the  process  by  which 
decisions  were  made?  What  new  institutions  did  it  es¬ 
tablish?  What  new  rights  did  it  give  to  citizens? 

Each  group  should  analyze  the  document  in  terms  of 
the  question  it  is  assigned.  Articles  14  and  61  apply  to 
decision-makers.  Articles  12,  14,  17,  20,  and  61  are  im¬ 
portant  for  decision-making.  These  same  articles  also 
pertain  to  new  institutions.  Citizenship  was  affected  by 
articles  2,  13,  17,  20,  28,  39,  and  40. 

The  students  should  suggest  specific  grievances  that 
John’s  actions  might  have  caused  — namely,  his  wars 
with  France  (article  51),  his  taxes  on  imports  and  prop¬ 
erty  (articles  13  and  14),  and  his  failure  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  the  Church  (article  63). 

Encourage  students  to  speculate  why  some  articles,  not 
directly  related  to  acts  recorded  on  the  chronological 
chart,  were  included.  The  students  might  state  that  the 
barons  used  the  opportunity  to  win  more  general  con¬ 
cessions,  that  some  articles  were  included  in  response 
to  actions  not  included  on  the  chart,  and  that  the  barons 
were  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  those  who  were  less 
powerful,  probably  to  win  their  support. 

The  students  should  realize  that  the  king  signed  Magna 
Carta  under  great  pressure  and  only  the  continued  ap¬ 
plication  of  pressure  would  make  him  obey  its  laws.  Ar- 
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tide  2  and  other  evidence  in  the  document  indicate  that 
he  had  broken  old  laws;  there  was  no  certainty  that  he 
would  not  break  the  new  ones. 

□  What  similarities  do  you  see  Students  should  see  that  both  the  early  British  Parlia- 
between  the  modern  American  and  ment  and  the  modern  American  Congress  are  repiesen- 
early  British  political  and  legal  in-  tative  legislative  bodies.  They  should  point  out  that  the 
stitutions  shown  on  pp.  120-121?  American  institution  of  trial  by  jury  has  its  origins  in 
What  do  these  similarities  suggest  English  law.  They  should  also  see  that  the  Ameiican 
about  the  influence  of  British  insti-  Constitution  is  based  on  Magna  Carta, 
tutions  on  America? 
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Overhead  projector  required  in  next  lesson 


23  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARLIAMENT 

UNDER  EDWARD  I 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  develop  analytical  questions  derived 
from  political  science  concepts  to  determine  what 
changes  took  place  in  the  English  political  system  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Edward  I  and  why  they  took  place 

B.  Using  these  analytical  questions,  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  hypotheses  about  the  changes  that  occurred  and 
why  they  occurred 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  graphs  in  order  to  test  a 
hypothesis 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  changes  occurred  in  decision-makers 
and  decision-making  in  the  English  political  system 
when  the  king  had  to  go  to  Parliament  to  get  additional 

revenue 

B.  To  know  the  meaning  of  the  extractive,  regulative, 
and  distributive  powers  of  government 

Materials 

Reading  33 

Transparencies  23a-23d:  Why  Did  Parliament  De¬ 
velop?  (transparencies  in  CSC;  facsimiles  on  Guide 
pp.  146-148) 

□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  To  find  Out 
what  changes  took  place  in  the 
English  political  system  during 
Edward  I’s  reign,  what  questions 
would  you  ask  of  the  material  in 
Reading  23? 

□  Using  the  data  in  the  reading, 
how  would  you  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions? 


□  Do  the  doeuments  reveal  why 
these  changes  took  place? 

□  Project  Transparency  23a.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  this  set  of 
transparencies?  How  are  you  going 
to  proceed? 

□  Project  Transparency  23b.  What 
does  this  graph  suggest  about  royal 
income  from  various  sources?  What 
else  needs  to  be  proved? 


Each  student  should  write  two  or  three  questions.  Spot- 
check  to  see  they  develop  their  questions  around  politi¬ 
cal  science  concepts.  Ask  several  students  to  read  their 
questions,  and  list  them  on  the  chalkboard. 


Direct  the  students  to  find  evidence  in  the  documents  to 
answer  their  questions.  The  students  should  see  that 
nobles,  elergymen,  knights,  and  representatives  from 
the  towns  and  boroughs  were  invited  to  Parliament,  and 
that  they  generally  were  summoned  to  consult  about 
financing  the  wars.  The  students  should  also  see  that 
Parliament  had  begun  to  initiate  legislation  (Parliamen¬ 
tary  Bill,  text  pp.  127-128). 

The  students  might  hypothesize  that  Parliament  was 
able  to  use  the  king’s  need  for  revenue  as  a  bargaining 
weapon  to  obtain  eoncessions. 

The  students  should  recognize  that  the  transparencies 
will  provide  data  for  testing  the  hypotheses  they 
formed. 


The  students  should  see  that  royal  income  from  feudal 
sources  became  extremely  insufficient  to  finance  wars 
and  other  royal  undertakings.  They  should  see  that  the 
kings  found  new  sources  of  revenue.  They  should  also 
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□  Project  Transparency  23c.  Does 
this  information  further  support 
your  hypotheses?  What  else  must 
be  proved? 


□  Project  Transparency  23d.  Does 
this  chart  give  continued  support  to 
your  hypotheses?  What  else  must 
be  proved? 


□  What  powers  of  the  United 
States  government  are  shown  in  the 
pictures  on  pp.  124-125?  Which 
power  is  extractive?  regulative? 
distributive? 


recognize  that  they  do  not  know  how  much  extra  money 
Parliament  alone  supplied  the  kings. 

The  students  should  see  that  Edward  needed  huge 
amounts  of  money  for  war.  They  should  correlate  the 
king’s  expenditure  on  wars  and  the  inadequate  income 
from  old  sources.  They  should  also  recognize  that  they 
still  do  not  know  if  Parliament  used  the  king’s  need  for 
money  to  bargain  for  more  power.  (Note:  Point  out  to 
the  students  that  income  collected  in  one  year  is  spent 
in  the  following  year.  This  explains  the  discrepancy  in 
dates.) 

The  students  should  correlate  the  king’s  growing  de¬ 
pendence  on  Parliament  for  revenue  and  the  number  of 
times  Parliament  was  called.  Moreover,  they  should  see 
that  the  Commons  was  becoming  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant. 

Students  should  see  that  the  pictures  show  tax  collec¬ 
tion  and  military  service,  which  are  extractive  powers, 
lawmaking,  which  is  a  regulative  power,  and  building 
roads,  which  is  a  distributive  power.  Be  sure  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  extractive,  regulative,  and  distributive  powers 
are  clear. 
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24  PARLIAMENT  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  ask  analytical  questions  drawn  from 
political  science  concepts  to  determine  what  changes 
took  place  in  the  English  political  system  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  why  they  occurred,  and  how  they 
occurred 

B.  To  be  able  to  state  hypotheses  about  the  changes 
that  occurred  in  the  English  political  system  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century  and  the  reasons  for  these  changes 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  the  events  of  1688  to  1694  brought 
about  revolutionary  changes  in  the  English  political  sys¬ 
tem  without  bloodshed 

B.  To  know  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  established 
Parliament’s  supremacy  in  extractive,  regulative,  and 
distributive  powers 

Valuing 

To  begin  to  examine  one’s  own  ideas  about  the  rights  of 
free  speech 

Materials 

Reading  24 

NOTE;  Reading  24  is  set  up  as  a  discovery  exercise,  and  in  using  it,  the  teacher  should  only 
state  the  problems:  What  changes  were  introduced  into  the  English  political  system  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century?  Why  were  they  introduced?  How  were  they  introduced?  The  teacher 
should  volunteer  no  more  information  and  ask  no  other  questions,  but  moderate  the  discussion 
by  calling  upon  students.  The  teacher  can  use  this  lesson  to  evaluate  the  students’  progress  in 
asking  analytical  questions  and  forming  hypotheses  from  data.  The  students  should  reach  the 
knowledge  and  inquiry  goals  through  this  leaderless  discussion.  The  teacher  who  does  not 
feel  that  the  students  are  ready  for  this  exercise  or  who  feels  uncomfortable  with  this  tech¬ 
nique  can  use  the  more  conventional  strategies  explained  below.  At  the  end  of  the  discovery 
exercise,  the  teacher  should  direct  the  students’  attention  to  the  pictures  on  p.  130  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  value  issue  for  this  lesson. 


□  What  changes  in  the  English 
political  system  do  these  five  docu¬ 
ments  describe? 


Encourage  the  students  to  ask  analytical  questions  that 
focus  on  the  political  science  concepts  of  decision-mak¬ 
ers,  decision-making,  institutions,  citizenship,  and  polit¬ 
ical  culture. 


□  What  hypotheses  can  you  make  The  students  should  refer  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  New 
about  the  changes  that  took  place?  Coronation  Oath,  and  the  Triennial  Act.  Their  hypothe¬ 
ses  should  include  the  changes  enumerated  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  knowledge  goal. 


□  Why  did  the  English  make  these 
changes?  How  did  they  achieve 
them? 


The  students  should  refer  to  the  first  two  documents  to 
discover  why  some  people  in  England  were  conspiring 
with  William  of  Orange  to  forcefully  overthrow  James 
H.  They  should  see  from  the  preamble  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  James  H  was  successfully  overthrown.  They 
should  see  from  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  New  Coronation 
Oath,  and  the  Triennial  Act  that  when  William  and  Mary 
accepted  the  crown  they  did  so  on  Parliament’s  terms. 
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□  The  picture  on  p.  130  shows  Encourage  individual  students  to  express  their  own 
people  using  the  right  of  free  opinions.  Be  sure  to  convey  interest  in  and  respect  for 
speech  to  protest  actions  by  their  everyone’s  ideas, 
government.  Should  freedom  of 
speech  include  the  right  to  urge 
revolt  against  the  government?  Do 
you  think  there  is  a  time  when  the 
right  of  free  speech  should  be  cur¬ 
tailed? 
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25  THE  GROWTH  OF  PARLIAMENT 

A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  the  power  of  Parliament  developed 
gradually  and  peacefully  out  of  ancient  institutions 

B.  To  know  that  the  changes  in  Parliament  also 
changed  the  decision-makers,  the  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  role  of  the  citizen  in  the  British  political 
system 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  information  on  how  Parliament  changed  as  an 
institution,  to  be  able  to  ask  analytical  questions  about 
the  effects  of  these  changes  on  decision-makers,  deci¬ 
sion-making,  and  citizenship 

B.  Given  analytical  questions  and  the  historical  essay, 
to  be  able  to  formulate  hypotheses  about  the  effects  of 
Parliamentary  change  on  decision-makers,  decision¬ 
making,  and  citizenship 

Valuing 

To  begin  to  examine  one’s  own  ideas  about  the  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  power 

Materials 

Reading  25 

Have  the  students  briefly  summarize  those  major  insti¬ 
tutional  changes  in  Parliament  that  were  mentioned  in 
the  historical  essay: 

1)  Its  legal  basis  in  Magna  Carta; 

2)  Its  emergence  during  the  time  of  Edward  I; 

3)  Its  supremacy  as  established  by  the  civil  wars  and 
Glorious  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century; 

4)  The  development  of  the  cabinet  system  and  minis¬ 
terial  responsibility; 

5)  The  democratic  reforms  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries. 

The  students  should  consider  the  effect  the  changes  in 
Parliament  had  on  decision-makers,  decision-making, 
institutions,  and  citizenship.  The  students  should  men¬ 
tion  the  recruitment  of  leaders  from  nonnoble  classes, 
the  development  of  political  parties,  the  election  of 
leaders,  the  cabinet’s  role  in  proposing  legislation  and 
administering  the  laws,  the  citizens’  expanding  rights, 
and  the  development  of  a  democratic  credo. 

The  students  should  see  similar  features  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  political  system  — namely,  constitutional  limitations 
on  government  power,  recruitment  of  leaders  from  the 
people,  and  representation  of  the  people  in  legislative 
decision-making.  They  may  also  perceive  differences, 
such  as  the  lack  of  written  constitution  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  executive  and  legislative  institutions. 


□  How  did  Parliament  change  as 
an  institution  over  the  years? 


□  How  has  Parliament’s  develop¬ 
ment  as  an  institution  affected  other 
aspects  of  the  political  system? 


□  What  elements  of  British  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  American  po¬ 
litical  system? 
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□  The  picture  on  p.  136  shows  a  Encourage  students  to  express  their  own  thoughts  ahoxit 
group  of  students  protesting  an  ac-  student  power.  Be  sure  to  convey  respect  for  everyone  s 
tion  by  their  school  administration,  ideas. 

Is  this  a  legitimate  use  of  student 
power?  For  what  other  puiposes 
should  groups  of  students  use  their 
power?  What  responsibilities  go 
along  with  the  exercise  of  power? 
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CHAPTER  6  The  Anatomy  of  Absolutism 


Developing  learning  skills 
Developing  inquiry  skills 


Knowledge  goals 


Materials 


26  AN  ABSOLUTE  MONARCH  IN  ACTION 

To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  a  written  account 

A.  To  be  able  to  ask  analytical  questions  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  personal  characteristics  of  Louis 
XIV  and  the  nature  of  decision-makers,  decision-making, 
institutions,  and  citizenship  in  an  absolute  monarchy 

B.  Given  analytical  questions  and  data  about  Louis 
XIV’s  reign,  to  be  able  to  state  hypotheses  about  the 
nature  of  decision-makers,  decision-making,  institutions, 
and  citizenship  in  an  absolute  monarchy 

A.  To  know  that  Louis  XIV  was  vain,  industrious,  pom¬ 
pous,  pious,  cultured,  and  egotistic 

B.  To  know  that  household  furnishings  reflect  the  life¬ 
style  of  those  who  live  with  them 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  26 


□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  Make  a  list 
of  adjectives  that  describe  the  pei*- 
sonal  attributes  of  Louis  XIV. 


□  Why  is  it  important  to  know 
Louis’  attributes?  What  aspects  of 
government  would  be  affected  by 
his  personality? 


□  What  questions  must  be  an¬ 
swered  before  you  can  evaluate  the 
importance  of  Louis’  personal  at¬ 
tributes  for  decision-makers,  de¬ 
cision-making,  institutions,  and 
citizenship? 


□  What  hypotheses,  based  on  in¬ 
formation  in  the  reading,  would 
answer  these  questions? 


Once  the  students  have  listed  several  adjectives,  call 
upon  a  number  of  them  to  report  to  the  class.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  should  justify  his  selections  by  citing  appropriate 
passages  from  the  sources.  The  students  should  remem¬ 
ber  to  watch  for  frame  of  reference  in  all  sources. 

The  students  will  probably  recognize  that  Louis’  attri¬ 
butes,  in  part,  shaped  the  nature  of  his  absolute  govern¬ 
ment.  The  students  should  recall  the  eoncepts  of  deci¬ 
sion-makers,  decision-making,  institutions,  and  citizen¬ 
ship  to  analyze  the  king’s  influences. 

The  students  might  suggest  questions  such  as:  Did 
Louis’  vanity  cause  him  to  ehoose  leaders  who  would 
flatter  him?  Did  his  industrious  attention  to  state  affairs 
inelude  gathering  adequate  information  for  wise  deei- 
sions?  Did  his  desire  to  be  absolute  cause  him  to  ereate 
institutions  that  give  him  absolute  power?  Did  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  listen  to  people  give  ordinary  citizens  access 
to  their  king?  Each  question  should  suggest  a  possible 
relationship  between  one  of  Louis’  attributes  and  an  as- 
peet  of  decision-makers,  decision-making,  institutions, 
or  citizenship. 

When  the  students  suggest  hypotheses,  ask  them  to  give 
references  to  specific  passages  in  the  reading.  The  stu¬ 
dents  could  suggest  the  following:  Saint-Simon  said  that 
Louis  chose  ministers  and  generals  who  were  inferior  to 
him.  Hence,  his  vanity  led  to  poor  choices  of  leaders. 
Louis  claimed  he  tried  to  be  well  informed  on  all  matters 
in  his  kingdom.  So,  he  must  have  had  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  to  make  wise  decisions.  Saint-Simon  described 
various  councils  that  met  only  when  Louis  called  them. 
Therefore,  political  institutions  depended  on  the  king’s 
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wishes.  Sanit-Simon  told  how  Louis  met  often  with 
those  who  wished  to  talk  with  him.  Thus,  citizens  must 
have  had  access  to  the  king.  Many  of  the  hypotheses 
will  need  to  be  modified  or  rejected  after  the  students 
read  new  data. 

□  How  do  the  pictures  on  pp.  The  students  should  point  out  that  the  elaborate  fur- 
146- 147  fit  in  with  the  personal  nishings  in  Louis  XlV’s  court  reflect  his  culture,  vanity, 
characteristics  of  Louis  XIV  and  his  and  pomposity  and  the  lavish  lifestyle  of  his  court, 
absolute  monarchy? 

□  Does  the  furniture  in  your  home  Call  on  several  students  to  discuss  the  relationship  be- 

reveal  anything  about  the  charac-  tween  the  furnishings  and  the  lifestyles  of  their  own 
teristics  of  your  family?  homes  and  families. 
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27  DECISION-MAKING  IN  AN  ABSOLUTE 
MONARCHY 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  analytical  questions  drawn  from  the  concept 
of  decision-making,  to  be  able  to  suggest  hypotheses 
about  what  led  Louis  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes 

B.  To  be  able  to  use  the  data  in  this  reading  to  validate 
or  modify  the  hypotheses 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  how  courtiers  got  access  to  Louis  XIV 

B.  To  know  several  reasons  behind  Louis  XIV’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  specifically  his  belief 
that  the  Huguenots  were  a  threat  to  his  absolutism,  his 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  his  susceptibility 
to  the  influence  of  those  around  him 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

A.  To  be  willing  to  modify  a  hypothesis  in  the  light  of 
new  evidence 

B.  To  be  willing  to  participate  in  small  group  discus¬ 
sions  and  to  report  the  results  of  these  discussions  to  the 
class 

Materials 

Reading  27 

□  What  hypotheses  did  you  form  in 
the  previous  class  about  decision¬ 
making  in  Louis’  France? 

□  The  introduction  spells  out  three 
factors  that  greatly  affected  deci¬ 
sion-making.  What  are  they? 


□  How  do  the  pictures  on  pp. 
150-151  relate  to  the  process  of 
decision-making? 

□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  three  groups.  Assign  each 
group  one  document  in  the  reading 
to  use  as  evidence  for  developing 
hypotheses  about  Louis’  decision  to 
revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 


□  How  would  you  modify  the  hy¬ 
potheses  you  formed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  lesson  now  that  you  have 
studied  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes? 


Ask  the  students  to  repeat  the  hypotheses  they  formed 
earlier. 


Refer  the  students  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  intro¬ 
duction,  and  quickly  bring  out  the  factors  they  should 
consider  when  developing  hypotheses  about  decision¬ 
making. 

Students  should  see  that  the  pictures  illustrate  the  ways 
that  courtiers  were  able  to  gain  access  to  Louis  XIV. 


The  students  should  consider  the  documents  in  light  of 
the  factors  involved  in  decision-making.  Those  examin¬ 
ing  Louis’  proclamation  should  be  able  to  analyze  it  in 
terms  of  all  factors;  those  using  the  Bossuet  excerpt  will 
have  to  restrict  their  hypothesis  to  the  role  of  ideology; 
and  those  examining  Saint-Simon’s  description  should 
be  able  to  apply  all  factors.  Have  students  from  the 
groups  report  after  they  have  developed  hypotheses. 
They  should  support  their  hypotheses  with  statements 
from  the  documents. 

The  students  probably  will  expand  their  earlier  hypoth¬ 
eses,  so  that  they  contain  all  the  factors  involved  in  de¬ 
cision-making.  Therefore,  their  modified  hypotheses 
should  contain  references  to  all  of  the  following:  1) 
Louis’  sources  of  information  were  limited— he  heard 
news  only  from  those  who  flattered  him;  2)  his  wife  was 
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able  to  pressure  him;  3)  the  ideology  of  his  regime  dis¬ 
posed  him  to  believe  he  had  the  obligation  and  the  right 
to  absolute  rule;  and  4)  he  expected  the  revocation  to 
restore  the  religious  unity  of  the  kingdom  and  thereby 
increase  his  power. 
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28  COLBERT  AND  MERCANTILISM: 

A  STUDY  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  state  a  hypothesis  regarding  economic 
decision-making  in  an  absolute  monarchy 

B.  To  be  able  to  recognize  the  problems  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  an  absolute  monarchy 

Knovrledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  economic  decisions  were  generally 
made  by  Louis  XIV 

B.  To  know  that  Colbert’s  administration  centralized 
the  power  of  the  king  by:  1)  putting  his  personally  ap¬ 
pointed  emissaries  or  intendants  in  charge  of  local  ad¬ 
ministration;  2)  making  these  intendants  answerable 
only  to  the  king  or  his  appointed  ministers;  and  3) 
choosing  his  bureaucrats  from  among  the  middle  class 
so  that  they  would  not  have  power  independent  of  the 
king 

C.  To  know  the  definition  of  mercantilism 

Developing  learning  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  gather  information  from  a  doeument 

B.  To  be  able  to  write  a  brief  descriptive  paragraph 

Materials 

Reading  28 

□  What  questions  does  an  eco¬ 
nomic  system  answer? 


□  Judging  from  these  documents, 
who  made  economic  decisions  in 
F  ranee  ? 


□  On  what  economic  theory  did 
Colbert  base  his  program?  What 
did  he  hope  to  aceomplish  by  these 
economic  decisions? 


□  Judging  from  these  documents, 
what  problems  did  Colbert  face 
in  administering  Louis’  decisions? 
How  did  he  solve  these  problems? 


The  students  should  remember  that  an  economic  system 
determines  what  goods  and  serviees  are  produced,  how 
they  are  produced,  and  for  whom. 

The  students  should  find  evidence  that  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernment  greatly  influenced  economie  decisions  or  ac¬ 
tually  made  them.  The  letter  to  the  intendants  proves 
great  influence;  the  document  establishing  the  Gobelins 
tapestry  factory  shows  the  crown’s  economic  decision¬ 
making. 

The  students  should  recognize  that  Colbert  based  his 
program  on  mercantilism.  They  should  be  able  to  define 
mercantilism.  The  students  will  have  to  infer  the  pur¬ 
poses  behind  Colbert’s  decisions,  since  they  are  not 
explicit.  However,  they  should  be  able  to  hypothesize 
that  Colbert  hoped  that  the  Gobelins  factory  would  add 
to  the  royal  treasury.  He  also  wished  to  prevent  France 
from  going  abroad  for  goods  and  services.  (See  article  17 
of  the  edict  establishing  the  factory.)  Moreover,  know¬ 
ing  from  Readings  26  and  27  that  Louis  attempted  to 
control  every  aspect  of  his  kingdom,  the  students  should 
infer  that  the  economy  was  one  of  these  aspects. 

The  students  should  examine  the  documents  in  this 
reading  to  discover  the  problems  Colbert  encountered 
and  how  he  solved  them.  The  last  two  documents  will 
be  more  valuable.  The  students  should  recognize  that 
the  king  needed  to  know  whether  his  policies  were  be¬ 
ing  followed,  so  he  sent  inspectors  who  reported  to  the 
intendants;  they,  in  turn,  reported  to  Colbert,  who  re- 
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□  How  do  the  pictures  on  pp. 
156-157  illustrate  economic  de¬ 
cision-making  under  Louis  XIV? 

□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  How  would 
you  describe  the  administration  of 
France  under  Louis  XIV? 


ported  to  the  king.  The  students  should  see  that  the 
cloth  inspectors  had  power  to  enforce  the  king  s  regula¬ 
tions.  They  should  recognize,  in  the  third  document,  the 
limits  of  the  king’s  absolutism.  He  could  not  interfere 
with  established  institutions  like  the  financial  court. 
And  often  he  could  not  count  on  his  officials  to  do  as  he 
ordered  (the  difficulties  with  M.  de  Creil).  The  last 
selection  also  shows  that  the  intendants  were  required 
to  keep  the  king  informed. 

Students  should  see  that  the  Gobelins  factory  was  an¬ 
other  example  of  Louis  s  control  over  all  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Have  the  students  write  a  short  paragraph  characteriz¬ 
ing  the  workings  of  Louis’  absolute  monarchy.  They 
should  indicate  that  the  king  was  the  central  source  of 
decisions  and  policies.  His  edicts  were  sent  out  to  his 
personal  appointees  for  enforcement,  and  they  chan¬ 
neled  information  back  to  him.  Collect  the  paragraphs. 


□  Warn  students  that  Objective 
Test  2  covering  Chapters  4,  5,  and  6 
'  will  be  given  during  the  next  class. 
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Objective  Test  2  and  filmstrip  projector  required  in  next  lesson 


29  LOUIS  XIV:  THE  ANATOMY  OF  ABSOLUTISM 

A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  how  the  palace  at  Versailles  and  the  life  at 
court  contributed  to  the  absolutism  of  Louis  XIV  — 
namely,  that  the  palace  was  designed  to  enhance  the 
magnificence  of  the  royal  image  and  to  provide  an  envi¬ 
ronment  for  the  nobles  that  would  reduce  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  monarch  by  indulging  their  desire  for  plea¬ 
sure 

B.  To  know  how  absolute  monarchy  differed  from  par¬ 
liamentary  government  in  England  in  terms  of  decision¬ 
makers,  decision-making,  institutions,  citizenship,  and 
political  culture 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  pictures  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  and  scenes 
of  court  life,  to  be  able  to  suggest  hypotheses  about  the 
importance  of  Versailles  as  a  center  of  absolute  monar¬ 
chy 

B.  Given  the  concepts  of  decision-makers,  decision¬ 
making,  institutions,  citizenship,  and  political  culture, 
to  be  able  to  compare  absolute  monarchy  with  represen¬ 
tative  constitutional  government 

Valuing 

To  begin  to  examine  one’s  own  beliefs  about  the  morali¬ 
ty  of  punishment  for  different  kinds  of  crimes 

Materials 

Objective  Test  2  (ditto  master  found  in  Evaluation  Com¬ 
ponent) 

Reading  29 

Filmstrip  2:  The  Palace  of  the  Sun  King  (filmstrip  in 
GSG;  description  on  Guide,  p.  148) 

□  Administer  Objective  Test  2. 


□  Project  frames  1-7  of  Filmstrip 
2.  What  was  Versailles  like?  Why 
do  you  think  the  king  spent  so 
much  money  on  this  palace? 


□  Project  frames  8-18.  What  was 
life  at  court  like?  What  purpose  do 
you  think  these  activities  served? 


□  How  would  you  compare  the 
absolute  monarchy  of  Louis  XlV’s 


Encourage  the  students  to  speculate  on  the  importance 
of  the  royal  palace  at  Versailles  for  the  maintenance  of 
absolute  monarchy.  The  students  could  suggest  that  this 
palatial  setting  enhanced  the  royal  image.  They  could 
also  suggest  that  Louis,  as  absolute  monarch,  felt  that 
one  of  his  functions  was  to  promote  the  art  of  France. 

The  students  should  speculate  on  the  nature  of  life  at 
court  and  the  purposes  behind  various  court  activities. 
The  pictures  indicate  that  costumes  were  ornate,  that 
much  of  court  life  was  frivolous  enjoyment,  and  that  all 
this  was  attended  by  great  ceremony.  The  students 
might  suggest  that  court  life  gave  the  nobles  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  they  were  participating  in  government. 

The  students  should  compare  the  two  political  systems 
in  terms  of  decision-makers,  decision-making,  institu- 
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France  with  the  parliamentary  gov-  tions,  eitizenship,  and  politieal  eulture. 
ernment  of  England  after  1688? 

□  How  does  the  picture  on  p.  161  Students  should  see  that  people  who  opposed  the  king’s 

fit  in  with  the  absolutism  of  Louis  will  by  remaining  Huguenots  after  the  revocation  of  the 

XIV?  Under  what  eircumstanees  Edict  of  Nantes  suffered  punishment  that  was  out  of 

might  hard  labor  be  a  suitable  pun-  proportion  to  their  crime.  Absolute  monarchs  can  pun¬ 
ishment  for  a  criminal?  Is  a  life  sen-  ish  anyone  for  anything  in  an  arbitrary  way.  Call  on  dif 

tenee  ever  justifiable?  In  the  ferent  students  to  express  their  views  on  life  sentences, 

United  States  today,  does  the  pun-  appropriateness  of  contemporary  punishment,  capital 

ishment  generally  fit  the  crime?  punishment,  and  other  similar  issues.  Be  sure  to  convey 

respeet  for  everyone’s  opinion. 

□  OPTIONAL:  Essay  Test  3  cover¬ 
ing  Chapters  5  and  6  should  be 
administered  at  this  time.  Set  aside 
an  extra  day  if  you  plan  to  use  it. 
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CHAPTER  7  The  Birth  of  Modern  Science 


30  MEDIEVAL  SCIENCE 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  selections  from  the  writings  of  medieval  sci¬ 
entists  and  popularizers  of  science,  to  be  able  to  state 
hypotheses  concerning  the  differences  between  medi¬ 
eval  and  modern  science 

B.  Given  hypotheses  about  the  differences  between 
medieval  and  modern  science,  to  be  able  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  what  changes  in  western  Europe  encour¬ 
aged  the  development  of  modern  science 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  medieval  scholastics  based  much  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  physieal  world  on  the  teachings 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Church 

B.  To  know  that  some  medieval  thinkers  relied  on  rea¬ 
son  and  experience  to  explain  the  physical  world 

Valuing 

To  clarify  feelings  about  the  place  of  religion  in  the 
study  of  science 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

To  be  willing  to  participate  in  small  group  discussion 

Materials 

_ _ _ 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  30 

□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  five  groups.  Assign  each  group 
one  of  the  selections  as  follows: 
Group  A:  Medieval  Scientist 
Group  R:  Encyclopedia  of  Sci¬ 
ence 

Group  C:  Aristotle 
Group  D:  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
Group  E:  Roger  Bacon 
Ask  the  students  to  determine  the 
methods  and  purposes  of  medieval 
thought  as  illustrated  in  the  selec¬ 
tions. 


□  How  would  the  thinking  of  me¬ 
dieval  people  have  to  change  in 
order  to  become  more  scientific? 
Which  elements  of  modern  science 
already  existed  in  the  Middle 
Ages? 


The  students  should  determine  the  assumptions  made 
by  medieval  people.  Group  A  should  recognize  that 
Adelard  based  his  explanation  on  reasoning  and  experi¬ 
ence,  just  as  modern  people  do.  He  failed,  however,  to 
test  his  propositions  with  direct  observation.  Group  B 
should  realize  that  science  was  used  to  teach  moral  les¬ 
sons  and  that  the  natural  laws  underlying  physical 
phenomena  were  often  ignored.  Group  C  should  see 
that  Averroes  believed  Aristotle’s  knowledge  was  defin¬ 
itive,  and  that  such  an  attitude  would  inhibit  further 
exploration.  Group  D  should  recognize  that  Aquinas  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  supremacy  of  Divine  Revelation,  although 
he  admitted  the  usefulness  of  reason.  Group  E  should 
realize  that  Bacon,  with  his  faith  in  reason  and  emphasis 
on  experience,  was  a  precursor  of  modern  science.  Have 
each  group  report  to  the  class. 

The  students  should  determine  how  medieval  assump¬ 
tions  would  have  to  change  to  enable  a  more  scientific 
study  of  the  physical  world.  They  should  state  that  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  to  study  the  physical  world  for  its  own 
sake  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  moral  and  theological 
teachings.  Rather  than  basing  their  knowledge  on  reve¬ 
lation  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  people  would 
have  to  depend  more  on  reason  and  experience.  The 
students  could  also  mention  the  importanee  of  con¬ 
trolled  experimentation.  • 
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Text  pages  166-171 


□  Would  any  of  the  events  you 
studied  in  previous  chapters  affect 
the  way  people  thought? 


□  What  questions  will  you  ask  of 
the  next  reading  to  determine  how 
thinking  changed  in  Europe? 


I 


The  students  should  hypothesize  regarding  how  the 
events  they  have  studied  contribute  to  changes  in  the 
way  people  thought.  They  should  mention  in  particular, 
the  decline  of  medieval  institutions  such  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  growth  of  trade.  Renaissance  inter¬ 
est  in  worldly  things,  the  Reformation,  and  the  growing 
power  of  parliaments  and  monarchs. 

The  students  should  develop  questions  that  point  out 
relationships  between  changes  in  Europe  and  the 
changes  in  thought  necessary  for  the  growth  of  science. 
Eor  example:  Did  a  growing  interest  in  worldly  things 
help  shift  the  focus  of  science  from  concern  with  theol¬ 
ogy  and  moral  principles  to  concern  with  the  physical 
world  in  and  for  itself?  Did  the  attack  on  the  Church 
during  the  Protestant  Reformation  diminish  faith  in  the 
Church  as  a  source  of  truth  about  the  universe? 


□  Look  at  the  newspaper  article  on  Students  will  probably  express  both  religious  and  non- 
p.  170.  Do  you  think  that  religious  religious  points  of  view  on  this  question.  Be  sure  to 
explanations  for  events  should  be  convey  respect  for  everyone’s  ideas, 
included  in  science  books? 
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Handout  and  record  player  required  in  next  lesson 


31  THE  SIXTEENTH-  AND  SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY  SCIENTISTS 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  learning  skills 


Developing  inquiry  skills 


Materials 


A.  To  know  that  the  pace  of  scientific  discovery  in¬ 
creased  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  during  the  seventeenth  century 

B.  To  know  that  scientific  discovery  is  once  more  rapid¬ 
ly  advancing  today 

A.  To  be  able  to  gather  information  from  a  recorded 
interview 

B.  To  be  able  to  compare  contemporary  science  and 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  science 

A.  Given  documents  illustrating  increased  scientific 
activity  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  to  be  able  to  ask  analytical  questions  to 
determine  why  this  increase  occurred 

B.  Given  analytical  questions  and  the  documents  in 
this  reading,  to  be  able  to  state  hypotheses  about  why 
the  increase  in  scientific  activity  occurred 

Reading  31 

Recording  3:  A  Conversation  with  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  (record 
in  GSG;  script  of  recording  on  Guide  pp.  149-153) 
Glass  Handout  4:  A  Conversation  with  Dr.  Jonas  Salk 
(ditto  master  in  GSG;  facsimile  on  Guide  pp.  153-154) 


□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  What  ques¬ 
tions  would  you  ask  of  the  material 
in  this  reading  to  find  out  why  sci¬ 
entific  activity  grew  rapidly  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries? 


Each  student  should  write  two  or  three  questions.  Ask 
several  students  to  read  their  questions,  and  list  them 
on  the  chalkboard.  Some  examples  of  possible  questions 
are:  Did  the  changes  in  attitudes  during  the  Renais¬ 
sance  encourage  people  to  take  up  the  scientific  study 
of  the  physical  world?  Did  the  growth  of  trade  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  development  of  science?  Did  kings  help  the 
new  scientists? 


□  Look  at  the  documents  in  this  Examine  each  document  carefully  to  determine  which 
reading  to  see  if  they  provide  an-  question  it  answers.  Then  decide  what  hypothesis  could 
swers  to  your  questions.  be  formed  to  answer  the  question.  In  some  cases,  a  doc¬ 

ument  might  suggest  new  questions.  The  students 
should  recognize  from  Galileo’s  first  letter  that  he  met 
with  the  opposition  of  several  professors  who  main¬ 
tained  that  he  had  contradicted  the  teachings  of  the 
Ghurch  and  the  Bible.  However,  this  opposition  did  not 
seem  to  slow  scientific  progress.  Galileo’s  second  letter 
reveals  that  he  was  patronized  by  Gosimo  II  de  Medici, 
and  that  he  was  trying  to  flatter  his  patron.  The  students 
might  hypothesize  that  Renaissance  interest  in  worldly 
matters  and  the  interest  of  the  Renaissance  elite  in  self- 
glorification  encouraged  the  new  science.  The  selection 
from  Gopernicus  reveals  that  his  frame  of  reference  was 
influenced  by  ancient  philosophers  and  scientists.  He 
shows  that  the  movement  of  the  earth  and  the  planets 
had  been  an  open  question  since  the  time  of  the  ancient 
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Text  pages  172-176 


□  What  hypothesis  would  you  form 
to  explain  why  seientific  aetivity 
intesified  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  centuries? 

□  Distribute  Class  Handout  4  and 
tell  the  students  to  look  over  the 
questions  on  the  chart.  Ask  them  to 
answer  the  questions  in  the  first 
column  of  the  chart  based  on  their 
reading  for  today. 

□  Now  listen  to  what  a  modern 
scientist  has  to  say  about  science 
today.  Play  Recording  3.  This  re¬ 
cording  has  one  lock  groove.  (When 
the  phonograph  needle  reaches  a 
lock  groove,  it  will  stay  there  until 
you  push  it  on.)  The  lock  groove 
will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  questions  on  the  handout. 
The  students  can  also  take  down 
notes  that  will  help  them  fill  in  the 
rest  of  the  handout.  When  the  re¬ 
cording  is  finished,  give  the  stu¬ 
dents  a  few  minutes  to  complete  the 
answers  in  the  second  column  of  the 
chart. 

□  How  is  contemporary  scientific 
activity  similar  to  scientific  activity 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries?  How  are  they  different? 


Greeks.  The  chartering  of  the  Royal  Society  indicates 
that  the  king  of  England  aided  scientific  progress  by 
establishing  an  institution  to  spread  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  students  should  summarize  their  findings.  Their 
hypothesis  should  indicate  why  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  provided  a  more  favorable 
environment  for  scientists  than  earlier  periods  had. 

The  questions  on  the  handout  ask  the  students  to  com¬ 
pare  scientific  activity  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  with  scientific  activity  today. 


You  may  wish  to  circulate  through  the  class  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  having  trouble  with  the  questions  on  the 
handout. 


The  students  should  recall  their  earlier  hypotheses  on 
why  scientific  activity  grew  rapidly  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  They  can  base  their  new  hypoth¬ 
eses  on  the  old  one. 


Valuing 

Galileo’s  Dilemma  should  be  used  at  this  point  in  the  course.  The  dilemma  appears  on 
Class  Handout  12  in  the  Classroom  Support  Component.  General  directions  and  a  lesson  plan 
for  teaching  the  moral  dilemmas  appear  in  the  Guide,  beginning  on  p.  169. 
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32  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
REVOLUTION 

Knowledge  goals  A.  To  know  that  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 


Developing  inquiry  skills 

scientists  differed  from  earlier  scientists  in  their 
methods  of  establishing  truth  and  in  their  purposes  for 
seeking  truth 

B.  To  know  that  many  assumptions  established  by  six¬ 
teenth-  and  seventeenth-century  scientists  continue  to 
be  the  basic  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  uni¬ 
verse 

A.  Given  writings  by  two  seventeenth-century  scien¬ 
tists,  to  be  able  to  state  hypotheses  regarding  their  as¬ 
sumptions  about  the  sources  of  truth  and  their  methods 
and  purposes  for  seeking  truth 

B.  Given  pictures  illustrating  the  use  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  observation  by  a  sixteenth-century  physician, 
to  be  able  to  state  a  hypothesis  about  the  relationship 
between  his  work  and  modern  medicine 

Developing  a  positive 
self-concept 

To  begin  to  develop  confidence  in  one’s  ability  to  judge 
the  validity  of  methods  used  to  answer  scientific  ques¬ 
tions 

Materials 

Reading  32 

□  According  to  Newton,  what  prin¬ 
ciples  should  guide  the  search  for 
truth  about  the  physical  world? 

Have  the  students  summarize  Newton’s  arguments. 
They  should  realize  that  he  insisted  all  theories  should 
be  based  on  observation.  Newton  emphasized  that,  by 
observing  examples  of  a  phenomenon  and  by  using  rea¬ 
son,  people  would  form  general  theories  to  explain  that 
phenomenon.  Newton,  however,  limited  his  theory  to 
observed  phenomena.  He  did  not  know,  for  example, 
why  all  substances  are  attracted  to  each  other  — only  that 
they  are  attracted  according  to  natural  laws.  Newton 
stated  that  it  is  enough  to  predict  the  behavior  or  sub¬ 
stances  without  knowing  why  they  behave  as  they  do. 

□  Did  Redi  follow  Newton’s  prin¬ 
ciples  in  his  experiments? 

The  students  should  see  that  Redi  used  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  for  his  experiments.  He  based  his  conclusions  on 
observations;  he  formulated  a  law  for  all  decaying  ani¬ 
mal  matter  on  the  basis  of  his  experiments  with  four 
types  of  animals;  and  he  did  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  data  — that  is,  he  did  not  attempt  to  explain  why  in¬ 
sects  breed  on  decayed  animal  matter. 

□  After  reading  about  Redi’s  exper¬ 
iment,  how  do  you  know  that  de¬ 
cayed  animals  are  merely  the 
breeding  ground  for  and  not  the 
producers  of  insects? 

The  students  should  recognize  that  Redi  eliminated  the 
possibility  that  the  decayed  animals  produced  the  in¬ 
sects  by  using  a  controlled  experiment  in  which  one 
variable  was  isolated  and  tested.  By  isolating  four  types 
of  dead  flesh  from  the  air  and  simultaneously  exposing 
the  same  types  of  dead  flesh  to  the  air,  he  tested  the 
variable:  the  access  of  the  outside  organisms  to  the 
meat. 
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Text  pages  176-180 


□  How  did  Newton  and  Redi  differ 
from  most  medieval  scientists? 


□  Would  you  accept  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  sixteenth-  and  seven¬ 
teenth-century  scientists  over  those 
of  medieval  scientists?  Why?  Are 
there  questions  medieval  scientists 
might  be  able  to  answer  better  than 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
scientists? 

□  What  do  the  pictures  on  pp. 
178-179  tell  you  about  the 
methods  used  by  Vesalius?  How 
might  his  work  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  modern  medi¬ 
cine?  Why? 


The  students  should  see  differences  in  method  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Both  Newton  and  Redi  relied  on  observation  as 
the  basis  for  their  conclusions,  and  each  used  reason  to 
develop  hypotheses  from  these  observations.  The  stu¬ 
dents  should  also  recognize  the  importance  of  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  careful  control  of  variables.  Medi¬ 
eval  people  might  have  relied  to  some  extent  upon  their 
observations,  but  they  did  not  use  controlled  experi¬ 
ments.  As  for  purpose,  the  students  should  see  that  sci¬ 
entists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were 
more  interested  in  understanding  how  the  physical 
world  operated  than  they  were  in  drawing  moral  lessons 
or  illustrating  theological  principles. 

The  students  probably  will  agree  that  they  would  place 
more  faith  in  the  conclusions  of  sixteenth-  and  seven¬ 
teenth-century  scientists.  Have  them  explain  why  they 
would.  The  students  should  also  see  the  limitations  of 
modern  science.  In  matters  of  morality  and  belief  in  a 
supreme  being,  science  has  no  way  to  discover  right 
answers. 


Students  should  mention  that  Vesalius  probably  used 
the  dissecting  equipment  for  experiments  and  that  his 
diagram  of  the  nervous  system  must  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  very  careful  observation.  Someone  may  suggest 
that  his  work  on  the  nervous  system  may  have  provided 
a  foundation  for  what  is  known  today  about  the  nervous 

system. 
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33  THE  BIRTH  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE 

A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  the  new  science  was  based  on  experi¬ 
mentation  and  mathematical  reasoning 

B.  To  know  that  the  scientific  method  replaced  the  reli¬ 
ance  on  authority  that  medieval  people  had  used  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  truth 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  a  number  of  hypotheses  developed  in  earlier 
lessons  and  Reading  33,  to  be  able  to  verify,  modify,  or 
reject  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  the  data  presented  in 
the  reading 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  make  a  number  of  inferences  from  pictorial 
evidence 

Materials 

Reading  33 

□  How  did  the  scientific  revolution 
change  the  way  people  thought  and 
what  they  believed? 


□  Does  Reading  33  confirm  the 
hypotheses  you  developed  in  the 
earlier  lessons  of  this  chapter? 
Would  you  modify  any  of  them? 
Would  you  reject  any? 


□  What  might  have  been  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  a  medieval  person  who  pic¬ 
tured  the  universe  as  it  is  on  p.  183 
to  the  ideas  of  Copernicus  and 
some  of  the  other  early  modern 
astronomers? 


The  students  should  check  their  hypotheses  against  the 
ideas  presented  in  Reading  33.  They  probably  will  want 
to  modify  their  hypotheses  to  include  factors  that  aided 
the  development  of  science,  such  as  the  decline  of  feu¬ 
dalism,  the  voyages  of  the  explorers,  and  the  general 
atmosphere  of  questioning  traditional  authorities.  If  the 
importance  of  predictability  and  the  elimination  of  non- 
quantifiable  variables  were  not  fully  developed  in  ear¬ 
lier  classes,  the  students  may  want  to  modify  their  hy¬ 
potheses  regarding  changes  in  scientific  method.  They 
should  recognize  that  there  are  limits  to  the  new  science, 
particularly  in  the  various  fields  in  which  the  revolution 
took  place. 

The  students  should  realize  that  the  scientific  revolu¬ 
tion  established  the  scientific  method  as  a  new  source 
for  truth.  Science  replaced  the  traditional  authorities  in 
many  matters  and  became  the  new  authority  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  elite  of  the  late  sixteenth  century  and  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Today,  its  authority 
is  accepted  by  most  western  people. 

Students  should  see  that  a  medieval  person  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  upset  by  ideas  that  were  directly  opposed  to  the 
traditional  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  the  universe. 
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Text  pages  181-186 


□  Do  you  believe  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  revolution  has  brought  only 
good? 

This  question  should  lead  to  a  lively  discussion  among 
the  students  concerning  the  role  of  science.  They 
should  bring  up  both  positive  and  negative  factors  cre¬ 
ated  by  scientific  progress,  both  in  their  personal  lives 
and  in  the  world  today.  Encourage  all  of  the  students  to 
participate  in  the  discussion. 
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CHAPTER  8  Economic  Growth  in  a  Market 


34  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  MARKET 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  inquiry  skills 


Developing  learning  skills 
Materials 


A.  To  know  that  the  changing  conditions  of  the  serfs, 
the  reduction  in  the  power  of  the  guilds,  the  rising  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  mercantile  class,  the  emerging  national  mon¬ 
archies,  Protestant  values,  and  a  new  economic  theory 
loosened  the  hold  of  tradition  on  economic  decision¬ 
making 

B.  To  know  that  the  loosened  hold  of  tradition  on  the 
economy  pushed  more  economic  decisions  into  the 
market 

Given  documents  from  the  thirteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  to  be  able  to  use  the  data  to  vali¬ 
date  or  modify  hypotheses  about  changes  in  the  medi¬ 
eval  economy  that  produced  a  market  system 

To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  pictures  and  to  relate  it  to 
information  found  in  prose  passages 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  34 


□  According  to  Stating  the  Issue, 
what  forces  led  to  the  development 
of  a  market  economy  in  Europe? 

□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  six  groups  and  assign  each 
group  one  document  in  Reading  34. 
Have  each  group  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions;  What  does  this 
document  reveal  about  changing 
economic  attitudes  in  Europe? 
When  did  these  changes  occur? 
Does  the  document  validate  any 
hypotheses  you  formed  in  earlier 
chapters?  Does  it  invalidate  any  of 
them?  Does  it  add  any  new  hypoth¬ 
eses? 


A  volunteer  should  be  able  to  note  that  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social  forces  helped  Europe  change  from  a  tra¬ 
ditional  to  a  market  economy. 

After  the  groups  have  agreed  on  their  answers,  one  stu¬ 
dent  from  each  group  should  report  to  the  class.  The 
reports  given  by  the  students  should  indicate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information: 

Group  A  (Serbs  contract):  The  serfs  were  being  freed 
from  the  land  and  so  could  seek  work  in  industry  and 
other  enterprises.  Freeing  the  serfs  removed  the  hold 
of  tradition  on  human  resources. 

Group  R  (Toulouse  guild  regulations):  Local  govern¬ 
ments  were  eliminating  guild  restrictions  on  trade  and 
opening  industries  to  more  people.  The  reduction  of 
guild  power  loosened  the  hold  of  tradition  on  the  what 
and  how  of  production. 

Group  C  (Golbert):  The  national  states  had  removed 
many  barriers  to  trade  within  their  borders  and  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  merchants 
abroad.  Promoting  commerce  removed  one  of  the  medi¬ 
eval  distrusts  of  markets,  where  profits  could  be  larger. 
Group  D  (Defoe):  Defoe  indicates  that  merchants  in 
England  had  obtained  high  status.  They  had  acquired 
many  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  without  becoming 
nobles.  The  development  of  this  social  mobility  signi¬ 
fied  the  end  of  a  static  social  system  that  had  deadened 
incentive. 

Group  E  (Baxter):  The  Protestant  Reformation  had  re¬ 
moved  the  medieval  onus  on  making  and  enjoying 
wealth.  Attitudes  had  so  reversed  that  not  working  to 
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Text  pages  187-195 


□  How  might  these  changes  affect 
economic  decisions  about  what 
goods  and  services  to  produce,  how 
to  produce  them,  and  for  whom  to 
produce  them? 

□  Have  students  turn  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  pp.  192-193.  Ask  them  to 
use  the  definitions  of  market  econo¬ 
my  included  either  in  Stating  the 
Issue  or  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of 
Nations  to  determine  which  of 
these  events  would  retard  or  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  development  of  a 
market  economy. 

□  Does  the  evidence  presented  in 
Reading  34  indicate  that  a  market 
economy  had  developed  in  Eu¬ 
rope? 


increase  one’s  material  goods  bordered  on  being  sinful. 
Group  F  (Smith):  Smith  outlines  the  roles  that  producers, 
consumers,  and  governments  play  in  a  market  economy. 
According  to  Smith,  a  market  economy  operates  best 
without  governmental  interference.  Consumer  demands 
determine  the  kinds  of  goods  and  services  produced  and 
the  natural  prices  charged  for  these  commodities. 

The  students  should  speculate  about  what  could  replace 
the  force  of  tradition  in  economic  decision-makipg. 
They  should  recognize  that  the  decisions  could  be  made 
by  the  political  elite  (as  in  Louis  XIV’s  mercantile  econ¬ 
omy)  or  by  the  consumers  in  a  market. 

Students  should  be  able  to  extract  data  from  the  pictures 
and  apply  it  to  the  definitions  of  market  economy  that 
appears  in  the  reading.  For  example,  if  a  serf  were 
freed,  he  could  sell  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder  in 
a  market.  The  easy  exchange  of  money  encourages  the 
development  of  a  market. 


The  students  should  recognize  that  the  evidence  only 
indicates  the  loosened  hold  of  tradition.  They  should 
realize  they  do  not  know  what  replaced  the  force  of  tra¬ 
dition  in  economic  decision-making. 


I 
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35  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGES 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  inquiry  skills 


Developing  learning  skills 
Materials 


A.  To  know  that  the  British  government  and  politieal 
elite  brought  about  a  number  of  the  transitions  neees- 
sary  for  ereating  an  industrial  soeiety.  By  building  ea- 
nals  and  roads,  they  eneouraged  national  commeree  and 
national  eonseiousness;  by  promoting  the  enelosure 
movement,  they  prompted  many  people  to  leave  the 
farm  for  industrial  work 

B.  To  know  that  because  the  fluidity.of  the  British  class 
structure  permitted  nonnoble  members  of  society  to 
move  up  the  social  scale,  the  social  structure  encour¬ 
aged  valuing  people  for  their  skills  and  services  rather 
than  for  their  positions  in  society 

Given  hypotheses  about  the  transitions  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  an  industrial  society  and  data  from  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  Great  Britain,  to  be  able  to  state  general¬ 
izations  explaining  why  these  transitions  occurred 

To  be  able  to  develop  written  hypotheses  using  evi¬ 
dence  presented  in  the  reading 

Reading  35 


□  What  transitions  are  necessary  to 
produce  an  industrialized  society 
and  to  bring  about  economic 
growth? 

□  Using  the  selections  in  Reading 
35,  do  you  find  any  evidence  that 
these  transitions  had  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain? 


□  Using  the  picture  on  p.  199,  what 
evidence  do  you  find  that  Great 
Britain  is  becoming  industrialized? 

□  WRITING  EXERCISE;  What  caused 
these  transitions  to  take  place? 


The  students  should  summarize  the  findings  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  class. 


The  students  should  examine  the  selections  in  the  read¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  hypotheses  they  have  developed. 
They  might  interpret  the  evidence  as  follows; 

CANALS;  A  nobleman  invested  his  money  in  transporta¬ 
tion  rather  than  in  luxury  items.  By  increasing  the  trans¬ 
portation  network,  he  helped  create  larger  markets. 
ROADS;  Turnpikes  linked  northern  and  central  Great 
Britain  with  London.  Parliament  enacted  legislation 
which  enabled  all  citizens  to  use  improved  turnpikes. 
ENCLOSURE;  This  movement  promoted  the  use  of  better 
farming  methods  and  encouraged  people  to  leave  the 
country  and  move  to  the  city  where  they  found  jobs  in 
industry. 

ASHTON;  The  selection  contains  evidence  that  service  to 
the  nation  was  more  important  than  class  connection. 
HEATON;  Various  technical  societies  were  established  to 
encourage  invention  and  experimentation.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  given  to  scientists  and  technologists  indicates  that 
people  were  valued  for  their  skills  and  services. 

The  students  should  see  that  the  government  had  be¬ 
come  interested  in  promoting  economic  growth. 


Have  the  students  develop  hypotheses  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  two  readings  and  then  discuss  them.  These 
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Text  pages  195-200 


hypotheses  may  be  ineluded: 

1.  The  Role  of  Government:  By  encouraging  canals  and 
roads,  Parliament  furthered  the  development  of  wider 
commerce.  By  passing  enclosure  acts,  Parliament  fa¬ 
vored  those  who  would  increase  the  production  of  agri¬ 
culture,  enabling  the  society  to  depend  on  fewer  farmers. 

2.  The  Role  of  the  Elite:  Certain  people,  usually 
wealthy,  pressed  for  political  decisions  that  would 
promote  increased  productivity,  and  they  invested  in 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 

3.  The  Nature  of  British  Society:  Because  of  the  flexi¬ 
bility  and  mobility  of  the  British  class  structure,  those 
who  performed  services  to  the  nation  were  able  to  ad¬ 
vance. 

4.  The  Role  of  Science:  The  new  science,  with  which 
the  economic  and  political  elites  were  familiar,  changed 
their  beliefs  regarding  the  nature  of  the  world  and  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  a  tool  for  bringing  about  change. 
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Handout  required  in  next  lesson 


36  ECONOMIC  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 

CHANGES 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  technological  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture  decreased  the  number  of  people  needed  for  farm¬ 
ing  so  that  more  people  could  pursue  careers  in  industry 

B.  To  know  that  technological  improvements  increased 
industrial  production 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  hypotheses  about  the  transitions  needed  to  bring 
about  economic  growth  and  data  about  technology  and 
production  in  eighteenth-century  Britain,  to  be  able  to 
state  generalizations  about  the  causes  of  these  transi¬ 
tions 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  make  inferences  from  pictorial  evidence 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

To  be  willing  to  contribute  useful  information  when 
working  as  a  member  of  a  small  group 

Materials 

Reading  36 

Class  Handout  5:  British  Economic  Growth  (ditto  mas¬ 
ters  in  CSC;  facsimile  on  Guide  pp.  154-155) 

□  Distribute  Class  Handout  5.  Do 
you  find  evi^jence  that  some  of  the 
transitions  needed  to  produce  a 
growing  economy  had  occurred  in 
eighteenth-century  Great  Britain? 

□  What  evidence  do  you  find  of 
these  transitions  in  this  reading? 


□  In  what  way  were  the  technolog¬ 
ical  changes  important  for  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  Great  Britain? 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  six  groups.  Ask  each  group  to 
look  at  the  pictures  on  p.  202.  Have 
groups  answer  the  questions  listed 
in  the  caption: 

1)  What  sort  of  resources  — natural, 
capital,  or  human  — contributed 
most  to  these  inventions? 

2)  Could  any  of  the  inventions  have 
been  developed  without  each  of 
these  resources? 


The  students  should  recognize  that  the  population  was 
moving  into  industrial  areas.  They  should  also  recog¬ 
nize  that  exports  and  imports  increased  markedly,  with 
exports  taking  a  sizable  lead. 


The  students  should  discover  evidence  for  the  following 
transitions:  The  farmers  believed  that  the  land  could  be 
made  more  productive;  Tull  argued  that  his  drilling 
machine  would  increase  output  and  cut  waste;  and  Dar¬ 
by  believed  that  new  technological  innovations  would 
increase  the  productivity  of  his  ironworks.  These  beliefs 
and  developments  all  indicate  transitions  that  were  tak¬ 
ing  place. 

The  two  selections  dealing  with  agriculture  indicate 
that  the  utilization  of  improved  farming  methods  pro¬ 
duced  more  food  which  could  then  be  used  to  support 
an  urban  population.  Darby  s  technological  innovations 
would  increase  the  output  of  pig  iron.  More  pig  iron 
made  possible  the  production  of  better  machinery. 

After  the  groups  have  agreed  on  their  answers,  one  stu¬ 
dent  from  each  group  should  report  to  the  class.  The 
reports  given  by  the  students  should  indicate  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1)  Human  resources  contributed  most  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  inventions  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

2)  All  three  types  of  resources  were  required  for  the 
production  of  these  inventions. 
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Text  pages  200-203 


Have  the  students  draft  a  paragraph  whieh  summarizes 
what  they  have  learned  in  Reading  35  and  36.  Once  the 
students  have  written  their  hypotheses,  have  some  _ of 
them  report  to  the  class  and  then  encourage  discussion 
on  each  of  the  hypotheses. 

□  Warn  students  that  Essay  Test  4 
covering  Chapters  7  and  8  will  be 
given  during  the  next  class. 


□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  What  caused 
economic  growth  in  eighteenth- 
century  Britain? 
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Essay  Test  4  required  in  next  lesson 


37  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN 

ECONOMICS:  A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  the  British  economy  started  to  grow 
rapidly  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth-century  be¬ 
cause  a  combination  of  political,  social,  intellectual,  and 
economic  forces  stimulated  investment  in  capital  re¬ 
sources  and  channeled  human  resources  into  industry 

B.  To  know  that  the  growth  of  industrialism  in  Britain 
contributed  to  unhealthy,  degrading  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  some  people,  but  that  it  also  im¬ 
proved  living  and  working  conditions  for  others  and  in¬ 
creased  productivity  so  that  more  individuals  could 
have  material  goods 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  hypotheses  developed  earlier  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  historical  essay,  to  be  able  to  state  generali¬ 
zations  about  economic  growth  in  terms  of  human  and 
capital  resources 

Valuing 

A.  To  adopt  a  position  in  relation  to  various  criteria  for 
selecting  a  marriage  partner 

B.  To  test  this  position  by  defending  it  against  other 
student  positions 

Materials 

Essay  Test  4  (ditto  master  in  Evaluation  Component) 
Reading  37 

□  Administer  Essay  Test  4. 

□  What  developments  are  neces¬ 
sary  before  a  market  economy  can 
replace  a  traditional  market  sys¬ 
tem? 

Students  should  note  the  three  developments  outlined 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  essay.  Students  might  also 
describe  the  forces  which  motivated  these  changes.  Ask 
students  to  discuss  how  these  changes  affected  Britain’s 
economic  structure. 

□  What  are  the  three  types  of  re¬ 
sources?  What  part  did  each  play  in 
the  economic  growth  of  Britain? 

The  students  should  recall  the  three  types  of  resources; 
human,  capital,  and  natural.  They  should  determine  the 
role  of  each  in  Britain’s  economic  growth.  Britain  had 
important  natural  resources  (coal,  iron  ore),  but  by  far 
the  most  important  were  human  resources.  The  popula¬ 
tion  increased,  people  moved  to  the  cities  (as  they  were 
forced  off  the  land),  they  developed  new  skills,  and  they 
contributed  to  the  development  of  capital  resources. 

The  growth  of  capital  resources,  which  resulted  from 
the  changes  in  the  use  of  human  resources,  began  the 
process  of  economic  growth. 

□  Why  did  the  use  of  human  re¬ 
sources  change? 

The  students  should  review  the  hypotheses  they  de¬ 
veloped  earlier  and  the  generalizations  stated  in  the  his¬ 
torical  essay.  They  should  indicate  the  transitions  that 
occurred  in  Britain  to  change  the  nature  of  the  British 
population.  Have  the  students  state  reasons  to  explain 
why  these  transitions  took  place. 
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Text  pages  203  -209 


□  What  was  the  effect  of  economic  The  students  should  review  the  generalizations  made  in 
growth  on  the  British  population?  the  historical  essay  on  the  effects  of  industrialization. 

They  should  realize  that  the  transition  to  a  modern, 
industrial  society  brought  some  suffering  and  discomfort 
to  many  British  people,  but  that  industrialization  also 
laid  the  basis  for  the  material  aspects  of  western  civili¬ 
zation. 

□  Ask  students  to  turn  to  the  pic-  Encourage  discussion  about  the  questions  posed  m  the 
ture  on  p.  208.  Have  students  an-  caption.  This  exercise  attempts  to  get  students  to  take 
swer  the  questions  listed  in  the  position  and  defend  it  against  arguments  offered  by 
caption:  Do  you  think  people  today  other  students.  Be  sure  students  offer  reasons  for  select- 
should  marry  within  their  own  so-  ing  various  criteria  over  others. 

cial  class?  financial  bracket?  reli¬ 
gion?  age  group  ?  educational  back¬ 
ground?  race?  Why  or  why  not? 
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CHAPTER  9  The  French  Revolution 


38  THE  OLD  REGIME 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  four  accounts  of  life  in  eighteenth-century 
France,  to  be  able  to  state  hypotheses  about  the  forces 
which  caused  revolution 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  write  a  two-  or  three-sentence  hypothesis 
using  analytical  data  from  first-hand  accounts 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  the  composition  and  characteristics  of  the 
three  estates  in  French  society 

R.  To  know  the  economic,  social,  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  which  served  as  underlying  causes  for  the  French 
Revolution  ^ 

Materials 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  38 

□  Using  evidence  from  Stating  the 
Issue,  list  characteristics  of  a  Great 
Revolution. 


□  Ask  students  to  turn  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  for  Reading  38.  Have  them 
define  the  composition  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  three  estates  in 
French  society.  Students  should 
also  use  the  cartoons  on  p.  214  to 
help  them  understand  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  three  estates  as 
perceived  by  French  cartoonists. 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  four  groups.  Assign  each  group 
an  excerpt  from  Reading  38.  Have 
each  group  develop  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  economic,  social,  and  po¬ 
litical  conditions  caused  French 
people  to  complain  about  life  in 
France? 

2.  Who  did  the  French  people 
blame  for  their  problems? 


The  students  should  note  that  Great  Revolutions  create 
economic,  political,  and  social  changes  in  society.  Great 
Revolutions  result  from  adverse  conditions  which  affect 
all  segments  of  a  society. 

Student  responses  should  include  the  following  infor¬ 
mation: 

FIRST  ESTATE:  The  clergy  included  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  population  and  held  great  influence  in  French 
society.  The  church  owned  between  5  and  10  percent  of 
the  nation’s  land. 

SECOND  ESTATE:  The  nobility,  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
population,  owned  20  percent  of  the  nation’s  land.  Most 
nobles  rented  their  lands  to  peasants  in  return  for  rent 
and  various  dues.  Nobles  also  retained  certain  feudal 
privileges  on  their  lands. 

THIRD  ESTATE:  All  French  people  not  included  in  the 
First  and  Second  Estates  made  up  the  Third  Estate. 
Peasants,  small  landholders,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  working  people  made  up  this  estate. 

After  the  groups  have  agreed  on  their  answers,  have  one 
student  from  each  group  report  to  the  class.  These  re¬ 
ports  should  include  the  following  information: 
ROUSSEAU:  This  account  notes  the  economic  problems 
faced  by  small  landholders,  particularly  excessive  taxa¬ 
tion. 

MOORE:  Dr.  Moore  described  the  living  conditions  in 
Paris  and  compared  them  to  conditions  in  London.  He 
blamed  the  monarch  for  Paris’s  poor  living  conditions. 
YOUNG:  Like  Rousseau,  Young  described  life  for  a  small 
French  landholder.  Young  argued  that  excessive  taxes 
and  special  privileges  granted  to  nobles  and  landlords 
were  ruining  the  peasants. 

DE  ROUILLE:  This  excerpt  illustrates  the  frustrations 
suffered  by  the  rising  middle  class  resulting  from  privi¬ 
leges  granted  to  the  nobility. 
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□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  What  factors  This  step  requires  students  to  synthesize  the  evidence 
accounted  for  the  development  of  a  presented  in  Reading  38  into  a  two-  or  three-sentence 
revolution  in  eighteenth-century  hypothesis.  Either  collect  these  hypotheses  or  ask  for 
France?  volunteers  to  read  their  statements  to  the  class.  Encour¬ 

age  discussion. 
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Handout  required  in  next  lesson 


39  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  PEOPLE’S  MINDS 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  the  social  contract  theories  of  Locke 
and  Rousseau  challenged  the  ideological  basis  of  the 
Old  Regime  (divine  right  of  kings) 

B.  To  know  that  Locke  and  Rousseau  argued  that  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  citizens  and  that  government  existed  at  their 
sufferance 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  ideas  from  the  theory  of  divine  right  and  excerpts 
from  the  writings  of  Locke  and  Rousseau,  to  be  able  to 
state  hypotheses  about  the  changes  in  political  theory 
during  the  eighteenth  century 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

A.  To  be  willing  to  complete  a  worksheet  as  part  of  a 
classroom  exercise 

B.  To  be  willing  to  contribute  useful  information  to  a 
class  discussion  concerning  this  worksheet 

Materials 

Reading  39 

Glass  Handout  6;  Political  Theory:  Divine  Right  vs.  So¬ 
cial  Contract  (ditto  masters  in  GSG;  facsimile  on 
Guide  pp.  155-157) 

□  Distribute  Class  Handout  6. 
Have  the  students  read  the  first  two 
paragraphs  on  the  handout.  What 
problem  will  be  investigated  in  this 
handout? 

□  Look  at  quotation  A.  According 
to  Bossuet,  what  is  the  purpose  of 
government?  Do  Locke  and  Rous¬ 
seau  agree? 


□  Look  at  quotation  B.  According 
to  Bossuet,  are  there  any  limits  on 
the  power  of  government?  What  are 
the  views  of  Locke  and  Rousseau? 


□  Look  at  quotation  c.  In  Bossuet’s 
view,  does  the  individual  have  civil 
rights?  Do  Locke  and  Rousseau 
agree? 


The  students  will  compare  the  ideology  of  the  Old  Re¬ 
gime  with  the  ideologies  of  Locke  and  Rousseau,  and 
they  will  try  to  determine  how  ideological  change  could 
affect  the  French  political  system. 


Bossuet  believes  that  government  exists  to  make  people 
moral.  Select  passages  in  the  reading  that  reveal  the 
ideas  of  Locke  and  Rousseau,  such  as; 

LOCKE;  “Each  man  joins  in  society  with  others  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  life,  liberty,  and  property.” 

ROUSSEAU;  “Some  form  of  association  must  be  found 
.  .  .  for  the  protection  of  the  person  and  property  ...  in 
such  a  way  that  each  man  .  .  .  remains  as  free  as  he  was 
before.” 

Bossuet  believes  that  government  is  limited  only  by  the 
king’s  duty  to  God. 

LOCKE;  “When  legislators  try  to  destroy  or  take  away 
the  property  of  the  people  .  .  .  they  put  themselves  into 
a  state  of  war  with  the  people  who  can  then  refuse  to 
obey  the  laws.” 

ROUSSEAU;  “The  essence  of  the  social  contract  can  be 
stated  simply;  Each  individual  surrenders  all  his  rights 
to  the  community.” 

Bossuet  argues  that  everyone  is  subject  to  their  king  and 
so,  has  no  civil  rights. 

LOCKE;  “.  .  .no  one  ought  to  harm  another  in  his  life, 
health,  liberty,  or  possessions.” 
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□  Look  at  quotation  D.  What  does 
Bossuet  say  about  the  right  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  government?  What  do 
Locke  and  Rousseau  say? 


□  Look  at  quotation  E.  What  is  Bos¬ 
suet’ s  argument  regarding  the  right 
to  revolution?  What  do  Locke  and 
Rousseau  argue? 


□  How  would  you  change  the 
French  political  system  if  you  were 
Locke?  if  you  were  Rousseau? 

□  What  do  the  pictures  on  p.  220 
suggest  about  the  influence  of 
Rousseau  on  French  life? 


ROUSSEAU:  “All  rights  must  be  surrendered;  none  may 
be  reserved.” 

Bossuet  maintains  that  the  king  alone  has  the  obligation 
to  make  decisions,  and  that  people  must  obey  him. 
LOCKE:  “When  legislators  try  to  gain  or  give  someone 
else  absolute  power,  .  .  .  they  abuse  the  power  which 
the  people  had  put  into  their  hands. 

ROUSSEAU:  “Each  of  us  places  his  person  .  .  .  under  the 
.  .  .  general  will;  and  the  group  receives  each  individu¬ 
al  as  an  indivisible  part  of  the  whole.” 

Bossuet  contends  that  if  the  king  loses  his  authority,  all 
would  be  chaos.  Thus,  the  right  to  revolution  does  not 
exist. 

LOCKE:  “It  is  .  .  .  the  privilege  of  the  people  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  legislature  .  .  .” 

ROUSSEAU:  “.  .  .  any  individual  who  refuses  to  obey  the 
general  will  must  be  forced  by  his  fellows  to  do  so. 

The  purposes  of  the  social  contract  would  have  to  be 
met.  Leaders  would  be  responsible  to  the  people,  and 
decisions  would  protect  the  people  s  lives  and  property. 

The  students  should  see  that  Rousseau  had  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  French  life. 
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40  THE  AIMS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  inquiry  skills 


Developing  learning  skills 


Materials 


A.  To  know  that  many  factors  caused  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  among  them  the,  weakening  of  the  monarchy, 
discontent  with  declining  economic  conditions,  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  oppressive  taxation  of 
the  common  people 

B.  To  know  that  the  ideals  of  the  Revolution  can  be 
summarized  as  liberty  (freedom  of  press,  freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest,  and  punishment,  etc.),  equality  (equal 
rights  before  the  law,  positions  based  upon  merit  rather 
than  birth,  etc.),  and  fraternity  (the  responsibility  of  all 
to  serve  the  nation,  government  by  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  etc.) 

A.  Given  the  problem  of  determining  the  origins  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  be  able  to  ask  analytical  ques¬ 
tions  and  state  hypotheses  about  the  causes  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution 

B.  Given  hypotheses  about  the  origins  of  the  French 
Revolution,  to  be  able  to  test  them  using  evidence  from 
the  reading 

A.  To  be  able  to  interpret  three  cartoons  which  depict 
the  relationship  among  France’s  three  estates 

B.  To  be  able  to  hypothesize  about  the  origins  of  the 
French  Revolution  using  the  materials  in  the  reading 

Reading  40 


□  What  kinds  of  questions  would 
you  ask  to  analyze  the  data  in  the 
reading  in  order  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution? 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  as  many  groups  as  there  are 
questions.  If  many  questions  are 
developed,  assign  each  group  two 
or  three.  Ask  each  group  to  decide 
what  hypotheses  they  would  form 
on  the  basis  of  the  first  selection  in 
the  reading  and  the  three  cartoons 
on  pages  224-225. 

□  Have  students  turn  to  the  ex¬ 
cerpt  entitled  “Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  the  Gitizen,”  on 
p.  224.  Ask  groups  to  test  their  hy¬ 
potheses  about  the  origins  of  the 
French  Revolution  by  focusing  on 


The  kinds  of  questions  the  students  asked  in  the  Re¬ 
naissance  and  Reformation  chapters  should  be  helpful 
in  analyzing  the  documents  in  Reading  40.  They  should 
look  for  evidence  of  weakening  institutions,  weak  and 
strong  leaders,  innovative  ideas,  economic  change, 
abuses  and  grievances  the  people  wanted  to  redress, 
and  technological  developments  that  might  have  aided 
change. 

The  students  should  examine  the  selection  from  Sieyes 
and  the  cartoons  in  terms  of  the  questions  they  have 
asked.  They  should  find  ample  evidence  to  answer  most 
of  their  questions.  The  cartoons  illustrate  the  oppressive 
conditions  experienced  by  members  of  the  Third  Estate 
and  the  need  for  reform.  Sieyes’  work  argues  against  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  for  the  rights  of  the  Third 
Estate  to  make  the  laws  of  the  nation. 


Help  groups  test  their  hypotheses  by  putting  them  in 
the  form  of  an  “If  .  .  .  then”  statement.  For  example,  “If 
the  French  Revolution  resulted  from  dissatisfaction 
with  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  then  the  ‘Declara¬ 
tion’  should  show  an  attempt  to  break  down  class  dis¬ 
tinctions.”  When  groups  have  agreed  on  answers  to 
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the  following  questions:  these  questions  and  have  revised  their  hypotheses,  have 

1)  What  civil  and  social  rights  does  them  report  to  the  class.  After  testing  their  hypotheses, 

the  “Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  students  should  note  that  a  weakened  central  govern- 
Man”  support?  ment,  a  bankrupt  economy,  and  an  oppressive  system  of 

2)  How  do  the  ideals  of  the  “Dec-  taxation  resulted  in  calls  for  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
laration”  help  to  explain  the  ori-  ternity. 

gins  of  the  French  Revolution? 

□  Warn  the  students  that  Objective 
Test  3  covering  Chapters  7,  8,  and  9 
will  be  given  during  the  next  class. 
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Objective  Test  3  required  in  next  lesson 


41  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  THE 

WESTERN  HERITAGE:  A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  the  nature  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  shaped  by  earlier  movements  in  Europe  and  by  the 
specific  grievances  of  eighteenth-century  French  peo¬ 
ple. 

B.  To  know  that  the  Revolution  passed  through  four 
distinct  phases,  each  changing  the  emphasis  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  phase 

C.  To  know  that  the  Revolution  left  an  important  legacy 
in  the  institutions  and  ideals  it  emphasized,  among 
them  the  belief  in  equality  before  the  law  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  a  sense  of  nationalism,  and  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  revolution  for  bringing  about  social  change 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  generalizations  about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  be  able  to  develop  analytical 
questions  about  the  heritage  of  the  Revolution  which 
will  be  used  in  studying  the  remaining  chapters  of  the 
book 

Developing  learning  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  interpret  a  contemporary  cartoon  por¬ 
traying  the  events  of  August  4,  1789 

B.  To  be  able  to  apply  evidence  presented  in  a  cartoon 
to  support  generalizations  developed  in  class 

Materials 

Objective  Test  3  (ditto  master  in  Evaluation  Component) 
Reading  41 

□  Administer  Objective  Test  3. 


□  According  to  the  histoi'ical  essay, 
what  affected  the  nature  of  the 
French  Revolution? 


□  What  course  did  the  Revolution 
take?  How  did  earlier  history  in¬ 
fluence  this  course?  How  did  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  itself 
shape  its  course? 


□  Did  the  French  Revolution  ac¬ 
complish  anything  permanent? 


The  students  should  mention  the  influence  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  the  Reformation,  the  development  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Britain,  the  absolutism  of  Louis  XIV,  the  scien¬ 
tific  revolution,  and  the  growth  of  the  market  economy. 
They  should  also  mention  the  importance  of  specific 
grievances,  as  described  in  the  essay.  Some  of  these  in¬ 
clude  unequal  taxation,  high  prices,  unemployment,  and 
lack  of  mobility  for  the  growing  middle  class. 

The  students  should  describe  the  four  phases  of  the 
Revolution  (the  initial  phase,  the  Terror,  the  Directory, 
and  the  rule  of  Napoleon).  They  should  indicate  the 
influence  of  the  various  movements  of  European  history 
on  each  phase  and  explain  how  events  changed  the 
course  of  the  Revolution. 

Students  should  use  the  Historical  Essay  and  the  car¬ 
toon  on  p.  229  to  answer  this  question.  The  students 
should  define  the  permanent  accomplishments  of  the 
Revolution  in  terms  of  the  institutions  and  the  ideals 
defined  in  knowledge  goal  C.  The  belief  in  equality 
before  the  law  and  equality  of  opportunity,  the  rise  of 
nationalism,  and  the  use  of  revolution  as  an  instrument 
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of  social  change  should  all  be  mentioned.  The  students 
may  also  recognize  the  importance  of  the  ideal  of  liberty. 

□  What  will  you  look  for  as  you  The  students  should  develop  questions  to  be  used  for 
study  the  remaining  chapters  in  future  study.  For  example,  they  might  ask:  Did  Europe- 
this  book?  ans  try  to  extend  equality  during  the  nineteenth  and 

twentieth  centuries?  Did  Europeans  endorse  national¬ 
ism?  Did  Europeans  try  to  give  more  people  more  liber¬ 
ty?  Did  Europeans  use  revolution  as  a  means  of  social 
change? 


Valuing 

Roland’s  Dilemma  should  be  used  at  this  point  in  the  course.  The  dilemma  appears  on  Class 
Handout  13  in  the  Classroom  Support  Component.  General  directions  and  a  lesson  plan  for 
teaching  the  moral  dilemmas  appear  in  the  Guide,  beginning  on  p.  169. 
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CHAPTER  10 

The  Movement  for  Equality 
and  Full  Citizenship 

Knowledge  goals 

42  WESTERN  JUSTIFICATION 

FOR  EQUALITY 

A.  To  know  how  western  thinkers  and  religious  leaders 
have  justified  equality  — namely,  to  know  some  reli¬ 
gious,  scientific,  and  economic  justifications,  and  justifi¬ 
cations  in  terms  of  natural  law 

B.  To  know  that  definitions  of  equality  have  changed  in 
relation  to  social  and  political  arrangements,  but  that 
one  common  thought  has  been  constant;  no  person 
should  be  made  the  tool  of  another 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  definitions  and  justifications  of  equality  and  con¬ 
cepts  drawn  primarily  from  sociology,  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  analytical  questions  for  evaluating  the  degree  of 
equality  in  a  society 

Valuing 

To  clarify  one’s  feelings  about  a  person’s  obligations  to 
contribute  to  charity 

Materials 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  42 

□  Why  did  authors  of  the  excerpts 
in  Reading  42  think  that  all  people 
should  have  equality? 

The  students  should  analyze  each  selection  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  assumptions  with  which  each  of  these  authors 
justified  universal  equality.  Cicero  justified  it  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  God  created  people  alone  among  the  ani¬ 
mals  with  the  capacity  to  reason.  Jesus  stated  that  all 
people  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  based  the  argument  for  equality  on  natu¬ 
ral  law.  Marx  and  Engels  justified  equality  in  terms  of 
labor— those  who  produce  goods  and  services  should 
reap  the  rewards.  Ashley  Montagu  justified  equality 
with  scientific  evidence  that  people  are  similar  in  more 
ways  than  they  are  different. 

□  What  did  each  of  these  writers 
mean  by  equality?  In  their  defini¬ 
tions  of  society,  how  would  they  fit 
in  equality? 

Help  the  students  to  see  the  common  theme  — namely, 
that  no  person  should  be  made  the  tool  of  another  for 
increasing  the  latter’s  wealth,  prestige,  or  power.  At  the 
same  time,  point  out  that  each  writer’s  concept  of  equal¬ 
ity  would  determine  his  choices  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  arrangements  needed  to  insure  equality.  For 
Cicero  equality  was  defined  in  terms  of  justice,  which 
granted  all  people  equal  treatment  under  the  law.  Jesus 
asked  all  people  to  treat  their  fellow  human  beings  with 
compassion.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  argued 
for  political  equality,  so  all  people  share  an  equal  voice 
in  the  government.  Marx  and  Engels  argued  for  eco¬ 
nomic  equality,  so  the  capitalist  class  could  not  exploit 
the  workers.  Montagu  argued  that  all  people  should 
have  equal  opportunity  to  develop  their  potential. 
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□  If  you  wished  to  analyze  a  soci¬ 
ety  to  discover  if  people  are  equal, 
what  sociological  concepts  would 
you  use  as  a  basis  for  asking  ques¬ 
tions? 

□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  Given  the 
definitions  of  equality  in  Reading 
42,  what  questions  would  you  ask 
to  determine  whether  or  not  equali¬ 
ty  existed  in  a  society  in  terms  of 
role,  status,  norms,  and  social  class? 


□  If  time  remains,  ask  students  to 
turn  to  p.  236  and  respond  to  the 
caption  next  to  the  picture:  “What 
feelings,  if  any,  do  you  have  about  a 
person’s  obligations  to  contribute  to 
unfortunate  people  through  char¬ 
ity?” 


The  students  should  recall  the  concepts  explained  in 
Reading  12  — role,  status,  norms,  and  social  class.  Briefly 
review  these  concepts. 


Allow  the  students  time  to  develop  their  questions.  The 
teacher  may  assign  one  concept  to  each  of  four  groups  in 
order  to  save  time.  Call  on  several  students  to  report  to 
the  class,  and  have  the  class  enter  good  questions  into 
their  notebooks.  Some  examples  of  good  questions  are: 
Do  some  people  have  roles  that  make  them  the  tools  of 
other  people  ?  Do  people  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
their  roles,  or  must  they  fill  roles  determined  in  advance 
by  others?  Is  status  given  to  people  at  birth,  or  can  they 
work  to  obtain  higher  status?  Do  all  people,  regardless 
of  status,  treat  each  other  with  compassion  and  dignity? 
Are  social  classes  rigidly  defined,  or  is  it  fairly  easy  to 
pass  from  one  social  class  to  another?  Do  people  have 
the  same  political  and  civil  rights,  regardless  of  role,  sta¬ 
tus,  norms  or  social  class? 

Call  on  volunteers  to  express  their  feelings  concerning 
this  issue.  Ask  students  to  explain  their  reasons  for  sup¬ 
porting  various  points  of  view.  Encourage  discussion 
which  focuses  on  different  reasons  for  holding  various 
opinions. 
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43  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  IDEA 

OF  EQUALITY  AND  FULL  CITIZENSHIP 


Developing  inquiry  skills  A.  Given  analytical  questions  developed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  class  and  nineteenth-century  documents,  to  be 
able  to  develop  hypotheses  about  nineteenth-century 
inequalities  in  terms  of  role,  status,  norms,  and  social 
class 

B.  Given  the  problem  of  determining  the  origins  of 
inequalities  and  documents  from  the  nineteenth-centu¬ 
ry,  to  be  able  to  state  hypotheses  about  why  inequalities 
existed 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  a  positive 
self-concept 

Materials 


A.  To  know  that  many  people  were  denied  equality 
during  the  nineteenth  century:  political  arrangements 
deprived  some  people  of  the  right  to  participate  in  gov¬ 
ernment;  economic  arrangements  exploited  workers  and 
slaves;  imperialist  arrangements  degraded  nonwhites; 
and  social  arrangements  maintained  rigid  class  distinc¬ 
tions 

B.  To  know  that  the  inequalities  of  the  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  derived  from  several  sources:  political  beliefs  held 
that  only  men  who  owned  property  should  have  politi¬ 
cal  rights;  the  demands  of  industrialization  made  un¬ 
skilled  workers  extensions  of  machines;  the  theory  of 
white  people’s  supremacy  justified  the  slavery  of  blacks 
and  the  claim  that  nonwhites  were  inferior;  old  laws 
separated  people  into  rigid  social  classes 

To  feel  able  to  contribute  useful  information  when 
working  as  a  member  of  a  small  group 

Reading  43 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  five  groups,  and  assign  each 
group  one  of  the  selections  in 
Reading  43.  Have  each  group  an¬ 
swer  the  analytical  questions  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  previous  class  in 
order  to  develop  hypotheses  about 
the  inequalities  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  in  terms  of  role,  status, 
norms,  and  social  class. 


The  hypotheses  should  include  the  following  ideas: 
GUIZOT:  Political  rights  were  not  the  same  for  all  social 
classes.  The  rich  had  more  rights  than  the  other  classes. 
BLAGK  SLAVERY  IN  AMERICA:  Slavery  assigned  menial 
roles  to  blacks  and  made  it  impossible  for  blacks  to  gain 
higher  status.  Norms  guiding  interaction  between  mas¬ 
ter  and  slave  did  not  include  compassion,  and  blacks 
had  to  remain  subservient.  Blacks,  as  a  social  class, 
commanded  neither  dignity  nor  rights.  Their  role  was  to 
be  the  tool  of  other  people. 

BRITISH  WORKING  CLASS:  The  role  filled  by  the  un¬ 
skilled  workers  was  that  of  an  extension  of  the  machines 
they  operated,  and  thus,  they  became  tools  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  owned  the  machines.  Norms  of  interaction  did 
not  include  compassion.  The  low  status  of  the  unskilled 
workers  deprived  them  of  human  dignity. 

SOCIAL  CLASSES  IN  RUSSIA:  Social  classes  were  rigidly 
defined,  making  movement  between  classes  difficult. 
Laws  distinguished  between  classes,  giving  privileges 
to  only  a  few. 

KIPLING:  The  white  man  was  assumed  to  have  higher 
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status.  Norms  of  interaction  under  such  a  philosophy 
would  be  those  governing  the  relationship  between 
superiors  and  inferiors. 

□  Why  did  these  inequalities  exist  The  students  should  examine  each  document  to  discov- 
in  the  western  world?  er  the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  changes  in  economic 

conditions,  values,  laws,  and  institutions  that  fostered 
these  inequalities.  Guizot  assumed  that  people  are 
equal  in  intelligence  and  material  wealth,  that  intelli¬ 
gence  and  wealth  are  correlated,  and,  therefore,  that 
people  should  not  be  equal  in  political  rights.  Many 
American  slavemasters  considered  blacks  less  than 
human  and  denied  them  basic  human  dignity.  The 
demands  of  industrialization  made  people  the  slaves  of 
machines  in  Britain.  In  Russia,  as  in  France,  ancient 
laws  made  people  unequal.  The  Russians  clung  to  tradi¬ 
tional  restrictions  long  after  the  French  had  destroyed 
theirs  by  the  Revolution. 

The  students  should  readily  see  that  the  conditions 
were  at  odds  with  the  philosophic  and  religious  tradi¬ 
tions  represented  by  the  writers  in  Reading  42.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Jesus  would  have  deplored  the  treatment  of 
black  slaves  and  British  factory  workers. 

The  student’s  answers  should  establish  hypotheses  for 
examining  the  data  found  in  Reading  44. 


□  How  would  the  writers  in  Read¬ 
ing  42  react  to  these  conditions  in 
the  West? 


□  What  changes  would  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  promote  equality? 
Does  the  picture  on  p.  241  suggest 
any  answers? 
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Handout  required  in  next  lesson 


44  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  SOCIAL  RIGHTS 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  hypotheses  about  what  changes  were  needed  to 
bring  about  an  expansion  of  equality  and  several  argu¬ 
ments  for  social  rights,  to  be  able  to  state  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  how  various  countries  granted  more  social 
rights  to  more  people  and  made  them  equal  in  more 
ways 

Developing  a  positive 
self-concept 

To  feel  able  to  complete  a  class  handout  and  contribute 
useful  ideas  to  a  class  discussion 

Valuing 

To  clarify  feelings  about  what  social  services  people 
should  have 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  several  arguments  for  granting  social  rights 
to  more  people 

B.  To  know  how  various  writers  proposed  to  use  regu¬ 
lation,  extraction,  or  distribution  by  government  to  affect 
social  rights  reform 

Materials 

Reading  44 

Class  Handout  7:  The  Development  of  Social  Rights 
(ditto  master  in  CSC;  facsimile  on  Guide  p.  158) 

The  students  should  review  the  hypotheses  they  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  end  of  the  previous  class.  Ask  students  to 
explain  how  civil,  political,  and  social  rights  help  to 
define  the  concept  of  equality. 

Students  should  note  that  these  writers  focused  on  dif¬ 
ferent  social  rights  rather  than  civil  and  political  rights. 
Students  should  also  realize  that  these  authors  used  a 
variety  of  arguments  to  support  their  positions. 

Call  on  volunteers  to  express  their  feelings  on  this  is¬ 
sue.  Ask  students  to  explain  their  reasons  for  supporting 
various  points  of  view. 


Class  Handout  7  requires  that  students  (1)  list  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  each  writer  in  Reading  44  and  (2)  explain 
how  each  writer  proposed  to  achieve  his  goals.  Students 
may  wish  to  work  in  pairs  or  individually  to  complete 
this  handout. 

Student  reports  should  include  the  following; 

HORACE  MANN:  Free  public  education  for  all  repre¬ 
sents  a  social  right  vital  to  a  democratic  society.  Quality 
education  trains  everyone  for  the  civil  and  social  duties 
of  citizenship.  Mann  argued  that  increased  property  tax¬ 
ation  (extraction)  should  support  public  education. 

OTTO  von  BISMARCK:  Bismarck  reasoned  that  old  age 
pensions  and  social  welfare  payments  help  the  old  and 


□  What  hypotheses  did  you  de¬ 
velop  in  the  previous  class  about 
changes  needed  to  bring  about  the 
expansion  of  equality  in  the  West? 

□  How  did  the  authors  in  Reading 
44  defend  the  movement  for  equal 
rights? 

□  How  do  the  pictures  on  p.  249 
show  some  of  the  social  services 
that  Lloyd  George  supported?  To 
what  degree,  if  any,  are  these  ser¬ 
vices  a  right  rather  than  a  privi¬ 
lege? 

□  Distribute  Class  Handout  7:  The 
Development  of  Social  Rights. 
Have  students  read  the  directions. 


□  When  students  finish  both  parts 
of  the  handout,  call  on  volunteers 
to  report  to  the  class. 
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the  poor  look  on  the  government  more  favorably.  He  felt 
that  people  should  be  able  to  look  to  the  state  for  bene¬ 
fits  in  times  of  need.  Bismarck  favored  taxation  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  and  distribution  to  accomplish  his 
goals. 

DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  wealth  of  a  nation  often 
depends  on  the  labor  of  working  people.  Therefore,  in 
time  of  panic  or  unemployment,  the  better-off  classes 
and  leadership  of  a  country  should  provide  for  the  less 
fortunate.  Lloyd  George  called  for  governmental  extrac¬ 
tion  and  distribution  to  accomplish  his  goals. 


□  Warn  students  that  Essay  Test  5 
covering  Chapters  9  and  10  will  be 
given  during  the  next  class. 
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Essay  Test  5  required  in  next  lesson 


45  THE  IDEA  OF  EQUALITY 

IN  THE  WESTERN  TRADITION 

Valuing 

To  clarify  one’s  feeling  about  a  person’s  responsibility 
to  work  for  civil,  political,  and  social  rights 

Knowledge  goals 

To  know  that  the  movement  for  equality  spread  through¬ 
out  the  western  world  as  individuals  called  for  expanded 
civil,  political,  and  social  rights 

Developing  learning  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  pictures  and  a  chart 

B.  To  be  able  to  report  orally  about  the  data  gathered 

Materials 

Essay  Test  5  (ditto  master  in  Evaluation  Component) 
Reading  45 

□  Administer  Essay  Test  5. 

□  How  did  supporters  of  equality 
use  the  idea:  What  people  have  in 
common  is  far  more  important  than 
what  separates  them? 


□  Call  on  volunteers  to  cite  exam¬ 
ples  of  specific  civil,  political,  and 
social  rights  listed  in  Reading  45. 
Have  students  describe  when  and 
where  these  rights  were  achieved. 


□  Have  students  turn  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  chart  on  pp.  254-256  and 
read  the  caption.  Have  students 
describe  how  the  pictures  and  chart 
illustrate  various  methods  used  to 
obtain  or  protect  civil,  political,  or 
social  rights. 

□  Call  on  volunteers  to  respond  to 


Ask  students  to  note  how  Cicero,  Jesus,  and  later  Marx 
and  Engels  and  Lloyd  Ceorge  used  this  idea  to  justify 
equality.  If  you  feel  it  would  be  helpful,  you  might  ask 
them  to  find  suitable  quotations  to  back  up  their  state¬ 
ments. 

You  may  want  to  draw  a  chart  on  the  chalkboard  to  help 
organize  this  exercise.  An  example  follows: 


Nation 

Rights 

Time  Period 

Great  Britain 

civil:  jury;  sheriff; 

Norman  invasion 

common  law 

American  colonies 

political:  vote 

colonial  America 

Germany 

social:  insurance 

1900 

Soviet  Union 

social:  insurance 

after  1917 

Students  should  note  that  each  picture  and  the  chart 
depict  a  useful  way  to  win,  keep  or  protect  their  rights. 
Eor  example,  voting  and  demonstrating  for  various 
causes  often  prove  successful. 


Ask  students  to  explain  their  reasons  for  taking  a  partic- 
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the  question  “To  what  degree  do  ular  position  on  this  question.  Encourage  discussion 
you  feel  responsible  for  winning  or  .without  trying  to  arrive  at  consensus.  Try  to  focus  dis- 
protecting  your  civil,  political,  or  cussion  on  the  value  issues  involved, 
social  rights?”  '  ,  ' 

-  '  *  i  ,  ' 

.  *1  ■  .  * 

•  ’'*  ■  '  ' 
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CHAPTER  11  Nationalism 


46  TUDOR  NATIONALISM 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  documents  from  the  Tudor  period  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  defining  nation  and  nationalism,  to  be  able  to 
state  hypotheses  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  six¬ 
teenth-century  English  people 

Valuing 

To  clarify  feelings  about  the  importance  of  life  when  a 
question  of  national  honor  is  involved 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  in  Tudor  England  nationalism  was 
expressed  primarily  in  terms  of  loyalty  to  the  monarch, 
and  that  the  nation  was  defined  as  the  territory  con¬ 
trolled  by,  and  the  people  subject  to,  the  monarch 

B.  To  know  that  identification  with  the  nation  provided 
English  people  with  a  cause  more  important  than  their 
individual  interests  and  instilled  in  them  a  sense  of 
purpose  and  pride 

Materials 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  46 

□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  How  would 
you  define  nation  and  nationalism 
as  the  words  are  used  today?  Use 
evidence  from  Stating  the  Issue  to 
help  you. 

□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  four  groups,  and  assign  each 
group  one  selection,  as  follows: 

□  GROUP  A:  Challenging  the  pope 
GROUP  B:  Shakespeare 
GROUP  C:  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
GROUP  D:  Stephen  Gosson 


□  How  would  you  define  national¬ 
ism  as  it  was  expressed  in  Tudor 
England? 


After  students  have  developed  one-sentence  definitions 
of  the  two  words,  ask  several  of  them  to  report  to  the 
class.  Try  to  reach  a  consensus  with  the  students  on 
their  definitions  so  they  can  use  them  as  the  beginning 
of  their  study. 

Have  each  group  define  nation  and  nationalism  as  the 
writer  of  their  selection  would.  After  each  group  has 
worked  out  its  definitions,  call  upon  each  to  report.  The 
following  ideas  should  be  expressed: 

GROUP  A:  To  members  of  Parliament,  nationalism  meant 
the  refusal  to  obey  the  laws  of,  or  pay  taxes  to,  a  foreign 
ruler,  in  this  case,  the  pope.  The  nation  is  defined  as  the 
realm  of  the  monarch,  meaning  the  people  and  territo¬ 
ries  he  or  she  rules. 

GROUP  B:  Nationalism  is  expressed  as  joining  in  battle 
for  the  king’s  cause.  The  nation  is  territories  identified 
with  the  king  of  England  — “this  royal  throne  of 
kings.  .  .”  {Richard  II). 

GROUP  C:  Nationalism,  in  this  case,  means  an  honorable 
death  in  the  cause  of  the  crown  by  refusing  to  let  the 
queen’s  ship  fall  into  enemy  or  foreign  hands.  The  na¬ 
tion  is  defined  as  the  people  subject  to  the  monarch  rul¬ 
ing  England. 

GROUP  D:  Nationalism  is  expressed  as  loyalty  to  the 
monarch,  which  is  evidenced  by  following  her  precepts 
on  fashions  and  morals.  The  nation  again  is  the  people 
subject  to  the  monarch. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  in  every  case  the  nation  and 
the  realm  of  the  monarch  are  one,  and  that  loyalty  to  the 
monarch  is  the  primary  means  for  people  to  express  their 
nationalism. 
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I  I  why  do  you  think  English  poo-  Xho  students  probably  will  decide  that  since  the  mon- 
ple  gave  their  loyalty  to  the  mon-  arch  represented  a  cause  larger  than  each  individual’s 
arch  rather  than  to  some  other  per-  interests,  identification  with  this  cause  developed  a 
son  or  institution?  sense  of  pride  and  purpose  in  English  people. 

I  I  Have  students  turn  to  p.  263  and  Students  should  confront  the  dilemma  involved  and 

read  the  caption  under  the  picture,  take  a  position  concerning  the  issue.  The  teacher  should 

Call  on  a  volunteer  to  state  his  or  call  on  a  number  of  students  to  state  their  positions  and 

her  position  concerning  the  issue—  their  reasons  for  their  positions.  Ask  students  to  test 

the  value  of  human  life  when  na-  their  reasoning  by  comparing  it  to  other  students’  posi¬ 
tional  honor  is  involved.  tions  and  reasoning.  Encourage  student-to-student  dis¬ 

cussion  by  asking  students  to  respond  to  each  other. 
Concentrate  on  the  issue  involved  by  limiting  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  content  of  the  picture  (e.g.  a  kamikaze 
attack). 
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47  NINETEENTH-CENTURY 

NATIONALISM  IN  ITALY 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  the  definition  of  nationalism  in  Reading  46  and 
documents  from  nineteenth-century  Italy,  to  be  able  to 
use  new  evidence  to  revise  this  definition  by  comparing 
Tudor  nationalism  and  nineteenth-century  nationalism 

Developing  a  positive 
self-concept 

To  know  how  one  feels  about  his  or  her  role  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  nationalism  in  Italy  differed  from  the 
nationalism  of  Tudor  England  because  conditions  var¬ 
ied— namely,  Italy  was  not  a  unified  state  and  large 
numbers  of  Italians  were  subject  to  foreign  rulers 

B.  To  know  that  although  the  Italian  nationalist  leaders 
quoted  in  Reading  47  proposed  different  methods  for 
achieving  national  goals,  they  all  aimed  to  remove  for¬ 
eign  domination  and  to  unify  the  country  by  finding 
some  agent— a  set  of  ideals,  a  native  religious  leader,  or 
a  native  prince  — to  which  all  people  could  give  their 
loyalties 

Materials 

Reading  47 

□  How  were  nation  and  national¬ 
ism  defined  in  Tudor  England? 
Why  did  English  people  give  tlieir 
loyalty  to  the  monarch? 

Have  the  students  summarize  the  conclusions  of  the 
previous  class  so  they  will  have  something  with  which 
to  compare  their  definitions  of  Italian  nationalism. 

□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  Divide  the 
elass  into  three  groups.  Assign  each 
group  one  of  the  selections  in  the 
reading.  Have  each  student  in  each 
group  define  nation  and  national¬ 
ism  as  implied  by  the  author  of  the 
group’s  selection.  Ask  each  student 
to  give  reasons  for  each  author’s 
belief  that  Italians  ought  to  give 
their  loyalty  to  the  nation. 


□  How  do  these  writers  differ? 
How  do  they  agree? 


The  students’  reports  should  include  the  following 
ideas: 

MAZZINI:  The  nation  should  be  a  republic  in  which  all 
Italians  participate  in  the  political  process  and  enjoy 
equal  rights.  Nationalism  is  expressed  as  the  brotherhood 
of  all  Italians,  united  by  the  need  to  repel  foreigners  and 
protect  each  other’s  freedom  and  equality.  The  nation 
will  assure  all  people  their  rights  and  protect  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  foreigners. 

GIOBERTI:  The  nation  should  be  a  confederation  of 
states  under  the  leadership  of  the  pope.  Nationalism  is 
expressed  as  loyalty  to  the  pope  and  the  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion.  By  giving  their  loyalty  to  the  pope,  Italians  can 
achieve  unity,  civil  liberty,  and  independence  from  for¬ 
eign  powers. 

CAVOUR:  The  nation  should  include  all  Italians  united 
under  the  national  princes.  Nationalism  is  expressed  as 
loyalty  to  the  native  monarch  and  the  expulsion  of  for¬ 
eign  nders.  The  nation,  under  the  rule  of  national 
princes,  will  give  Italians  a  sense  of  national  greatness 
and,  thereby,  of  individual  worth. 

The  students  should  recognize  that  the  methods  of 
achieving  unity  differed,  but  that  in  each  case  the  Ital¬ 
ian  patriots  argued  for  independence  from  foreign  rulers 
and  a  unifying  agent  to  which  all  Italians  could  give 
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□  How  does  nineteenth-century 
Italian  nationalism  differ  from  Tu¬ 
dor  nationalism?  In  what  ways  is  it 
similar  to  Tudor  nationalism? 


□  Ask  students  to  look  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  p.  269.  If  this  nation  did 
not  exist,  how  would  your  self- 
identity  be  affected?  Would  you 
think  of  yourself  in  a  different  way 
if  you  were  not  a  citizen  of  a  na¬ 
tion? 


their  loyalty.  Each  of  the  writers  believed  that  loyalty  to 
the  nation  would  increase  the  dignity  of  Italians,  either 
by  giving  them  liberty  or  by  giving  them  a  sense  of  na¬ 
tional  greatness. 

Italian  nationalism  had  no  common  unifying  agent, 
while  the  English  people  looked  to  the  monarch  as  the 
unifier.  Italian  nationalism  focused  on  driving  out  for¬ 
eign  rulers;  Tudor  nationalism  did  not.  The  ideals  of  the 
French  Revolution  influenced  Italian  nationalism  — 
freedom  and  equality  were  to  be  both  accomplished  and 
guaranteed  through  nationalism. 

Students  should  describe  the  ways  the  nationalistic 
symbols  pictured  on  p.  269  affect  citizens  in  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  office  of  the  Presidency  often 
serves  as  a  unifying  force  that  pulls  differing  groups 
together.  The  American  flag  symbolizes  a  nation  of  fifty 
states  belonging  to  one  country.  Ask  students  how  they 
would  feel  if  they  lost  their  citizenship.  How  would  this 
loss  of  citizenship  affect  their  self-identity? 


* 
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48  NINETEENTH-CENTURY 

NATIONALISM  IN  GERMANY 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  several  definitions  of  nationalism,  to  be  able  to 
determine  what  the  definitions  have  in  common  and 
why  they  differ 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

A.  To  be  willing  to  participate  in  a  writing  exercise  as 
part  of  a  classroom  assignment 

B.  To  be  willing  to  contribute  useful  information  to  a 
classroom  discussion  concerning  the  definition  of  na¬ 
tionalism 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  one  definition  of  nationalism  for  each  stage 
of  Germany’s  development— namely,  the  liberal  nation¬ 
alism  of  Humboldt  prior  to  1848,  the  dynastic  national¬ 
ism  of  Bismarck  after  1848,  and  the  statism  of  Treitschke 
after  1871 

B.  To  know  that  although  nationalism  can  be  defined  as 
loyalty  to  the  nation  however  the  nation  is  defined, 
more  specific  definitions  must  consider  the  particular 
place  and  time 

Materials 

Reading  48 

□  How  does  each  writer  define 
nation?  How  does  each  define  na¬ 
tionalism?  What  are  each  writer’s 
reasons  for  giving  one’s  loyalty  to 
the  nation? 


□  What  similarities  are  there 
among  the  three  writers? 


□  How  do  the  writers  diflFer?  How 
do  you  account  for  these  differ¬ 
ences? 


The  students  should  develop  the  following  ideas; 
HUMBOLDT:  The  nation  should  be  all  German  states 
unified  under  a  single,  liberal  constitution.  Nationalism 
is  expressed  as  loyalty  to  the  unified  nation  and  its 
ideals.  Such  a  nation  will  remain  independent  of  for¬ 
eigners  and  will  guarantee  rights  to  Germans. 

BISMARCK;  The  nation  is  defined  as  the  territory  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  dynasty.  Nationalism  is  expressed  as  loyalty 
to  the  dynasty  to  which  one  is  subject.  Dynastic  nation¬ 
alism  will  spur  Germans  to  action  to  maintain  their  in¬ 
dependence. 

TREITSCHKE:  The  nation  is  the  state  — the  sovereign 
power  that  controls  the  lives  of  its  people  and  is  not 
subject  to  any  other  power.  Nationalism  is  expressed  as 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  state  and  willingness  to 
give  one’s  life  for  its  defense.  This  type  of  nationalism 
will  protect  the  people  from  foreign  domination,  culti¬ 
vate  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  people,  and 
advance  the  state  through  waging  war. 

All  three  have  a  distinct  idea  of  being  German  and  feel 
that  the  primary  loyalty  of  the  German  should  be  to  one 
unified  nation.  All  agree  that  nationalism  fosters  a  sense 
of  greatness  and  that  it  strengthens  a  country  against  its 
enemies. 

Humboldt  believed  that  a  unified  nation  would  bring 
about  the  liberal  reforms  stimulated  by  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution.  Humboldt’s  concept  of  the  nation  and  nation¬ 
alism  arose  from  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
liberal  spirit  of  1848.  Bismarck  believed  that  national 
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unity  could  be  achieved  only  by  dynastic  acquisition  of 
power.  He  had  witnessed  the  collapse  of  liberal  nation¬ 
alism  in  1848  and,  being  one  of  Prussia  s  ruling  elass,  he 
was  not  enehanted  by  liberal  ideas,  which  threatened 
his  position.  To  Treitschke,  the  state  had  become  the 
ultimate  expression  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a  German. 
He  wrote  after  the  unification  of  Germany  and  joined  in 
the  intense  nationalism  of  that  period. 


□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  How  would 
you  define  nationalism? 


□  Ask  the  students  to  look  at  the 
picture  on  p.  274.  Ask  them:  Do 
you  think  a  nation  loses  something 
vital  to  its  identity  if  it  permits  an 
international  body  to  make  some  of 
its  decisions?  How  would  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Bismarck,  and  Treitschke 
answer  this  question? 


Give  the  students  a  few  minutes  to  construct  a  defini¬ 
tion,  and  then  call  upon  several  of  them  to  read  their 
definitions  to  the  elass.  The  students’  definitions  should 
include  the  common  idea  that  nationalism  is  giving 
one’s  loyalty  to  the  nation.  They  should  also  point  out 
that  nationalism  differs  according  to  time  and  place,  and 
they  should  indicate  some  of  the  different  definitions  of 
nationalism  they  have  learned. 

Encourage  the  students  to  debate  these  questions.  Prob¬ 
ably  none  of  these  writers  would  be  willing  to  give  a 
body  such  as  the  United  Nations  the  power  to  make 
some  decisions  concerning  Germany. 
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49  THE  RISE  OF  NATIONALISM 

A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  a  filmstrip  and  use  it  to 
develop  hypotheses  about' the  ways  nationalism  has 
maintained  itself 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Civen  the  problem  of  determining  how  nations  have 
come  to  command  people’s  loyalty  and  a  filmstrip  show¬ 
ing  national  symbols,  to  be  able  to  state  hypotheses 
about  the  ways  in  which  nationalism  has  maintained 
itself 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  in  the  modern  world  the  nation  is  one 
of  the  most  important  forces  that  commands  people’s 
loyalty 

R.  To  know  that  nations  have  used  symbols  in  mueh 
the  same  way  that  religions  have  to  gain  a  hold  on  peo¬ 
ple’s  loyalty 

Materials 

Reading  49 

Filmstrip  3:  Nationalism  as  a  Religion  (filmstrip  in 
CSC;  description  on  Guide  p.  159) 

□  Does  the  historical  essay  argue 
that  one  definition  of  nationalism 
holds  true  for  all  times  and  places? 
Are  there  other  terms  that  also  re¬ 
quire  different  definitions  accord¬ 
ing  to  time  and  place? 


The  students  should  recall  from  the  essay  that  the  defi¬ 
nitions  of  nation  and  nationalism  have  changed  from 
time  to  time  and  place  to  place.  This  is  true  of  other 
terms,  such  as  democracy,  socialism,  and  feudalism. 


□  What  is  the  central  argument  of 
the  essay? 


□  How  might  the  pictures  on  pp. 
278-279  encourage  nationalist 
feelings? 


□  Project  Filmstrip  3.  Show  the 
first  frame  in  each  sequence  of  four 
frames.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
religious  symbol  or  ceremony. 
Then  show  the  next  three  frames. 
Discuss  the  analogy  between  the 
religious  and  the  national  symbols 
or  ceremonies. 


The  students  should  be  able  to  summarize  the  argument 
as  follows:  Nationalism  has  come  to  have  an  immense 
hold  on  people’s  loyalty.  Loyalty  to  the  nation  often 
supersedes  other  loyalties,  making  nationalism  a  potent 
force  in  the  modern  world.  > 

The  students  should  be  able  to  make  a  number  of 
suggestions.  For  example,  the  astronaut  standing  on  the 
moon  would  encourage  people’s  pride  in  their  nation’s 
accomplishments.  The  Centennial  celebration  would 
remind  citizens  of  the  unification  of  their  nation. 

The  students  should  note  the  following: 

FRAMES  1-4:  Religions  and  nations  have  identifying 
symbols  that  are  held  in  great  reverence. 

FRAMES  5-8:  Religions  and  nations  have  leaders  and 
prophets  who  formulate  creeds  and  rally  supporters. 
FRAMES  9-12:  Religions  and  nations  set  aside  holy  days 
(or  holidays)  to  commemorate  people  and  events  and  to 
renew  the  faith  of  their  followers. 

FRAMES  13-16:  Religions  and  nations  have  written 
creeds  that  articulate  the  tenets  of  faith  for  their  follow¬ 
ers  and  citizens. 

FRAMES  17-20:  Religions  and  nations  remember  mar¬ 
tyrs  and  heroes  who  embody  the  essence  of  the  faith 
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and  die  for  it. 

FRAMES  21-24:  Religions  and  nations  have  shrines  to 
which  believers  and  citizens  make  pilgrimages  to  renew 
or  affirm  their  faith. 

FRAMES  25-28:  Religions  and  nations  have  ceremonies 
in  which  the  believers  and  citizens  affirm  their  faith 
together  with  their  fellows. 

□  What  hypotheses  would  you  The  students  should  hypothesize  that  religions  and  na- 
develop  from  this  filmstrip?  tions  use  the  same  kinds  of  symbols  and  ceremonies  to 

develop  faith  and  loyalty  among  their  believers  and  citi¬ 
zenry.  Moreover,  they  should  recognize  that  these  sym¬ 
bols  and  ceremonies  are  not  limited  to  the  United 
States.  They  might  also  hypothesize  that  national  sym¬ 
bols  and  ceremonies  have  increased  the  hold  nations 
have  on  their  citizens’  loyalty. 


tr 
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CHAPTER  12  War  and  Peace 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  inquiry  skills 


Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

Materials 


50  DECISIONS  LEADING  TO  WAR 

A.  To  know  that  the  leaders  of  European  nations  in 
1914  preferred  to  risk  war  rather  than  forego  their  vital 
interests 

B.  To  know  that  the  web  of  commitments  to  other  na¬ 
tions  drew  all  the  great  European  powers  into  World 
Warl 

Given  generalizations  about  the  consequences  of  alter¬ 
natives  open  to  the  European  leaders  in  1914  and  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  the  alternatives  they  chose,  to  be  able 
to  form  hypotheses  about  why  war  erupted  in  1914 

To  be  willing  to  contribute  useful  information  when 
working  as  a  member  of  a  small  group 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  50 

Transparencies  50a-50e:  Diplomatic  Dispatches 
(transparencies  in  CSC;  facsimiles  on  Guide  pp.  160- 
162) 


NOTE:  The  decision-making  exercise  and  discussion  may  require  more  than  one  class  period. 


□  According  to  Stating  the  Issue, 
what  major  international  problem 
continues  to  threaten  the  world? 
Why  is  the  problem  of  war  such  a 
difficult  one? 


A  volunteer  should  be  able  to  summarize  the  generali¬ 
zations  made  about  war  and  peace  in  Stating  the  Issue. 
Ask  students  to  think  about  how  international  relations 
affect  world  peace. 


□  How  do  the  pictures  on  p.  286 
show  some  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  .  with  the  issue  of  war? 
Would  any  of  the  scenes  shown  in 
these  pictures  make  you  decide  to 
fight? 

□  Divide  the  class  into  the  five 
cabinets  of  the  European  powers 
represented  in  Reading  50.  Have 
students  locate  their  nation  on  the 
map  on  p.  291. 

□  Projeet  Transparency  50a.  Ask 
the  group  representing  the  German 
cabinet  to  suggest  the  alternatives 
open  to  Germany  and  determine 
the  probable  consequenees  of  each 
alternative. 


Encourage  general  discussion.  Ask  the  students  if  there 
are  any  other  reasons  for  which  they  would  fight. 


The  teacher  should  frequently  refer  to  the  map  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1914  so  that  the  students  will  become  familiar 
with  the  locations  of  all  the  countries  involved  in  the 
lesson. 


The  students  representing  the  German  cabinet  should 
deliberate  (loud  enough  for  the  entire  class  to  hear)  the 
alternatives  open  to  their  nation.  They  should  also  de¬ 
termine  the  probable  consequences  of  each  alternative. 
Then  the  eabinet  should  recommend  a  course  of  action. 
If  the  students  decide  to  take  a  course  of  action  different 
from  that  revealed  in  Transparency  50a,  the  whole  class 
should  try  to  determine  why  the  Germans  decided  as 
they  did.  This  procedure  should  be  followed  throughout 
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□  Project  Transparency  50b.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  above  with  the  group  repre¬ 
senting  the  Austro-Hungarian  cabi¬ 
net. 


□  Project  Transparency  50c.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  above  with  the  group  repre¬ 
senting  the  Russian  cabinet. 


□  Project  Transparency  50d.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  above  with  the  group  repre¬ 
senting  the  French  cabinet. 


□  Project  Transparency  50e.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  above  with  the  group  repre¬ 
senting  the  British  cabinet. 

□  Could  any  of  these  nations  have 
made  decisions  that  would  have 
reduced  the  possibility  of  war? 
Why  didn’t  they? 


the  lesson.  The  German  cabinet  has  essentially  two 
choices:  support  Austria  against  Serbia  or  try  to  restrain 
Austria  from  enlarging  the  crisis. 

Austria-Hungary  is  now  assured  of  complete  support 
from  Germany  in  whatever  it  does.  The  empire  can  de¬ 
clare  immediate  war  on  Serbia,  or  it  can  do  nothing,  or  it 
can  make  demands  on  Serbia  that  will  neutralize  Ser¬ 
bia’s  power  in  the  Balkans,  such  as  the  right  to  send 
Austrian  troops  to  weed  out  nationalist  groups  in  Serbia. 

It  is  now  known  that  Austria  delivered  an  ultimatum  the 
Serbians  could  not  completely  accept.  Russia  must  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  back  Serbia  or  suggest  that  Serbia  ac¬ 
cept  the  Austrian  ultimatum. 

It  is  now  known  that  Austria  has  declared  war  upon 
Serbia,  that  Russia  has  come  to  Serbia’s  support,  and 
that  Germany  is  contemplating  a  declaration  of  war  on 
Russia  in  support  of  Austria.  The  French  must  decide  to 
support  Russia  or  leave  the  Balkan  problem  to  the  east¬ 
ern  European  powers. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  eastern  European  powers  are 
at  war  and  that  Germany  is  invading  France,  possibly 
through  Belgium.  The  British  can  remain  aloof  or  aid 
France. 

The  students  should  reevaluate  the  decisions  in  terms 
of  the  alternatives  that  would  have  reduced  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  war.  They  should  recognize  that  whenever  a  na¬ 
tion  considered  an  alternative  that  would  have  reduced 
the  threat  of  war,  it  faced  the  problem  of  losing  some  of 
its  interests.  Therefore,  each  made  decisions  that  in¬ 
cluded  war  among  the  probable  consequences. 


/ 
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51  MODERN  WAR:  ITS  EFFECTS 

ON  EUROPEAN  ATTITUDES 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  photographs  from  the  beginning  of  World  War 

I,  to  be  able  to  state  what  the  attitudes  toward  war  were 
at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 

B.  Given  documents  written  during  and  after  World 
War  I,  to  be  able  to  determine  how  European  attitudes 
toward  nationalist  ideals  changed  during  the  war 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  how  various  aspects  of  modern  history  have 
changed  the  nature  of  warfare  in  the  twentieth  century 

B.  To  know  how  changing  European  attitudes  ques¬ 
tioned  nationalist  ideals  during  the  course  of  World  War  I 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  extract  data  from  pictures  and  use  it  to 
answer  questions  posed  in  the  caption 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

To  be  willing  to  work  constructively  in  small  groups 

Materials 

Reading  51 

□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  several  groups  of  five  or  six 
students  each.  Ask  each  group  to 
prepare  a  hypothesis  based  on  what 
they  have  read  in  this  chapter  so 
far,  stating  what  aspects  of  modern 
life  affected  the  conduct  of  World 
War  I. 

□  REPORTS:  Ask  a  reporter  from 
each  group  to  present  its  findings. 


□  What  was  the  attitude  of  German 
soldiers  early  in  the  war?  Do  their 
attitudes  have  any  bearing  on  your 
hypotheses? 

□  What  were  the  attitudes  of  Er¬ 
ich  Maria  Remarque  and  Wilfred 
Owen? 


□  Have  students  turn  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  pp.  294-295  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  on  p.  298.  Ask  them  to  answer 
the  questions  posed  in  the  cap¬ 
tions: 

1)  What  attitudes  toward  the 
war  do  these  pictures  imply? 

2)  Why  do  you  think  so  many 
people  felt  this  way? 


Students  probably  will  bring  up  a  number  of  issues. 
Some  possibilities  are  the  growth  of  technology,  the 
spread  of  representative  government,  and  the  rise  of 
nationalism. 


You  may  wish  to  list  the  students’  hypotheses  on  the 
chalkboard.  After  each  group  has  reported,  encourage 
additional  discussion. 

The  students  should  analyze  the  letters  from  the  two 
German  soldiers.  They  should  detect  the  nationalist  fer¬ 
vor  and  the  perception  of  war’s  honors. 


Remarque  evaluated  the  fighting  in  terms  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion  of  human  dignity.  Implicitly  he  attacked  the  war  for 
denying  many  of  the  basic  western  values.  For  Rem¬ 
arque,  the  war  was  not  a  grand  crusade  for  the  father- 
land,  but  a  savage  existence.  Owen  directly  attacked  the 
nationalist  fervor  that  produced  and  shaped  the  war. 

This  problem  requires  students  to  extract  data  from  the 
pictures  and  use  it  to  answer  questions.  Students  should 
note  the  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  both  the  military  and 
civilian  population  shown  in  these  pictures.  If  you  have 
time,  you  might  enlarge  the  discussion  by  asking  how 
people  today  feel  about  war.  Are  their  attitudes  similar 
or  different  from  those  shown  in  the  pictures. 
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3)  What  does  this  drawing  tell 
you  about  the  changing  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  war? 

□  What  hypotheses  would  you 
fonn  about  the  nature  of  modern 
war  and  the  attitudes  of  the  soldiers 
who  fought  World  War  I  from  the 
evidence  in  this  lesson? 


Have  the  students  develop  hypotheses  that  explain  the 
relationship  between  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  its 
effect  on  the  attitudes  of  the  men  who  fought  it.  The 
students  might  speculate  on  how  the  war  encouraged 
young  people  to  question  the  values  of  previous  genera¬ 
tions,  particularly  nationalist  values. 


Valuing 

Franz’s  Dilemma  should  be  used  at  this  point  in  the  course.  The  dilemma  appears  on  Class 
Handout  14  in  the  Classroom  Support  Component.  General  directions  and  a  lesson  plan  for 
teaching  the  moral  dilemmas  appear  in  the  Guide,  beginning  on  p.  169. 
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52  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  PEACE 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

A.  Given  hypotheses  about  the  causes  of  World  War  I, 
to  be  able  to  establish  criteria  for  determining  the  po¬ 
tential  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  for  maintaining  peace 

B.  Given  criteria  for  judging  peace  terms,  to  be  able  to 
evaluate  the  Fourteen  Points  and  the  Versailles  Treaty 
in  terms  of  their  potential  for  maintaining  peace 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  were  de¬ 
signed  to  offset  those  factors  that  had  brought  on  the 
war  — namely,  to  offset  nationalist  tensions  through  self- 
determination,  to  offset  armament  buildup  by  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  to  offset  international  conflicts  through  collec¬ 
tive  security 

B.  To  know  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  punished 
Germany  severely  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  nation’s 
power  to  make  war 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

A.  To  be  willing  to  work  constructively  in  small  groups 

B.  To  be  willing  to  participate  in  a  class  discussion 

Materials 

Reading  52 

□  What  is  the  puipose  of  a  peace 
treaty? 

□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  three  groups.  Have  each  group 
develop  an  answer  to  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

1)  How  could  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  have  removed  the 
causes  of  war? 

2)  How  much  would  Wilson’s 
proposals  have  removed  the 
causes  of  war? 

3)  To  what  degree  did  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  imple¬ 
ment  the  Fourteen  Points? 


Opinions  should  polarize  around  two  points:  The  treaty 
can  establish  a  lasting  peace  by  removing  the  causes  of 
war,  or  it  can  punish  the  loser  of  the  war. 

After  the  groups  have  agreed  on  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  call  on  a  volunteer  from  each  group  to  report  to 
the  class.  Encourage  student  discussion.  Student  re¬ 
sponses  should  include  the  following  infonnation: 

1)  Students  should  consider  the  causes  of  World  War  I 
that  they  discovered  in  Reading  50.  They  should  specu¬ 
late  on  ways  the  treaty  could  adjust  the  international 
situation  to  eliminate  these  causes.  They  might  consider 
the  creation  of  new  nations  to  offset  the  nationalism  of 
subject  peoples  like  the  Slavs  and  the  formation  of  an 
international  body  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests. 

2)  The  students  should  examine  Wilson’s  Fourteen 
Points  in  terms  of  the  criteria  they  have  established. 
They  should  note  that  Wilson  wanted  to  help  subject 
peoples  realize  their  nationalist  ambitions,  and  he 
hoped  to  establish  an  international  organization  to  solve 
disputes.  In  addition,  the  students  should  also  mention 
other  efforts  to  remove  the  causes  of  wars:  disarmament, 
public  international  agreements  to  offset  secret  alli¬ 
ances,  reduced  tariff  barriers,  adjustment  of  colonial  ri¬ 
valries,  and  assurances  of  economic  health  by  providing 
nations  such  as  Poland  and  Serbia  with  access  to  the 
sea. 

3)  The  students  should  recognize  that  the  treaty  called 
only  for  German  disarmament,  that,  in  attempting  to 
adjust  national  boundaries  and  assure  Poland’s  eco¬ 
nomic  health,  it  gave  some  former  German  territories  to 
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□  When  groups  finish  their  reports, 
ask  students  to  comment  on  Count 
Brockdorf-Rantzau’s  statement.  Was 
his  rage  justified?  Could  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  maintain  peace? 


other  nations,  that  it  put  other  German  territory  under 
the  control  of  foreign  nations  (see  map,  text  p.  303),  and 
that  it  forced  Germany  to  accept  guilt  for  the  war  and 
pay  reparations.  The  stndents  should  see  that  the  treaty 
was  a  punitive  instrument  rather  than  a  means  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  war.  They  should  also  recognize  the 
efforts  of  the  statesmen  to  comply  with  Wilson  s  hopes 
for  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Leagne  of  Nations. 
However,  they  should  realize  that  in  most  cases  these 
men  went  along  with  Wilson  only  when  it  suited  their 
aim  of  reducing  Germany’s  power. 

The  students  should  evaluate  Brockdorf-Rantzau  s  state¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  the  treaty  provisions  and  the  criteria 
for  maintaining  peace  established  earlier  in  the  peiiod. 
The  students  should  speculate  whether  or  not  his  re¬ 
marks  portend  continued  international  tensions. 


□  Warn  students  that  Objective 
Test  4  covering  Chapters  10,  11, 
and  12  will  be  given  in  the  next 
class  period. 
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Objective  Test  4  required  in  next  lesson 


53  WAR  AND  PEACE: 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  SINCE  1815 
A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 


Knowledge  goals  A.  To  know  that  two  major  methods  of  maintaining 

peace  and  settling  international  differences  have  been 
used  since  1815  — balance  of  power  and  collective  secu¬ 
rity 

B.  To  know  that  balance  of  power  failed  because  the 
alliance  system  interwove  the  interests  of  the  great 
powers  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  difficult  to  local¬ 
ize  conflicts,  and  that  collective  security  failed  because 
the  powers  were  unwilling  to  forego  individual  interests 
to  act  in  concert 


Developing  inquiry  skills  A.  Given  material  in  the  historical  essay  about  balance 

of  power  and  collective  security,  to  be  able  to  recognize 
the  specific  operation  of  these  two  systems  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations 

B.  Given  hypotheses  previously  formed  and  photo¬ 
graphs  from  World  War  I,  to  be  able  to  state  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  currents  of  modern  history  and  the 
conduct  of  modern  warfare 

Developing  learning  skills  To  be  able  to  extract  data  from  pictures  and  make  infer¬ 
ences  from  that  data 

Materials  Objective  Test  4  (ditto  master  found  in  Evaluation  Com¬ 
ponent) 

Reading  53 


□  Administer  Objective  Test  4. 

□  What  was  the  principal  method 
of  maintaining  peace  during  the 
nineteenth  century?  Why  did  it 
work  for  a  century?  Why  did  it 
finally  fail  in  1914? 


□  How  did  the  League  of  Nations 
work  to  overcome  this  flaw  in  the 
balance  of  power  policy?  Why  did 
it  fail? 


□  Have  the  students  look  at  the 
pictures  on  pp.  310-311.  Using  the 
hypotheses  you  formed  earlier  in 
this  ,  chapter  and  these  pictures. 


The  students  should  explain  the  balance  of  power  as  it 
is  defined  in  Reading  53.  Balance  of  power  rests  on  the 
idea  that  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  is  powerful 
enough,  or  considers  itself  powerful  enough,  to  defeat 
another.  As  long  as  conflicts  were  localized  and  alli¬ 
ances  were  formed  only  for  particular  emergencies,  the 
policy  avoided  general  conflict.  However,  when  the  alli¬ 
ances  had  become  permanent  partnerships,  as  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  Triple  Entente,  balance  of  power 
involved  many  nations  in  a  war  to  preserve  their  vital 
interests. 

The  League  of  Nations  tried  to  substitute  collective 
security  for  balance  of  power.  Theoretically,  each  nation 
was  to  be  willing  to  forego  its  private  interests  in  the 
interest  of  an  enduring  peace.  However,  no  nation  was 
willing  to  make  such  a  commitment  at  that  time,  and  the 
League  failed. 

The  students  should  relate  the  photographs  to  aspects  of 
modern  history.  For  example,  they  should  see  that  the 
tremendous  destruction  was  made  possible  by  the  arma¬ 
ments  developed  through  advanced  technology  and 
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what  aspects  of  modern  life  affected  industry.  The  participation  of  all  citizens,  young  and 
the  conduct  of  World  War  I?  old,  women  as  well  as  men,  is  evidence  of  nationalism. 

The  citizen  armies  and  recruiting  posters  demonstrate 
the  appeal  of  nationalism  and  ideological  crusades. 
Above  all,  the  students  should  understand  each  nation  s 
total  involvement  in  a  very  terrible  war. 

□  According  to  Reading  53,  how  is  The  students  should  define  the  principles  upon  which 
peace  maintained  today?  today’s  uneasy  peace  is  maintained.  Through  the  United 

Nations  collective  security  resolves  conflicts  that  in¬ 
volve  the  great  powers  only  indirectly  or  avoids  direct 
conflict  that  might  entail  nuclear  destruction.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  nations  pursue  balance  of  power,  alternating 
the  policies  as  situations  require. 


□  OPTIONAL:  Essay  Test  6  cover¬ 
ing  Chapters  11  and  12  should  be 
administered  at  this  time.  Set  aside 
an  extra  day  if  you  plan  to  use  it. 
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CHAPTER  13  Authoritarianism  in  Russia 


54  THE  ROOTS  OF  AUTHORITARIANISM: 
IMPERIAL  RUSSIA 

Developing  inquiry  skills  A.  Given  the  problem  of  defining  the  nature  of  imperial 

Russian  society,  to  be  able  to  ask  analytical  questions 
drawn  from  political  science,  economics,  and  sociology 
B.  Given  analytical  questions  and  an  eyewitness  de¬ 
scription  of  Russian  society  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  be  able  to  state  hypotheses  about  the  Rus¬ 
sian  traditions,  folkways,  and  habits  of  mind  that  would 
contribute  to  the  building  of  an  authoritarian  regime 

Knowledge  goals  To  know  that  imperial  Russia  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  authoritarian  state  through  its  admini¬ 
strative  structure  which  made  local  officials  responsible 
to  the  central  authority;  through  its  family  life  which 
conditioned  the  peasant  to  authoritarian  regimes  and 
developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  group; 
through  its  village  organizations  which  made  economic 
decisions  for  all 

A.  To  state  a  position  on  a  value  question  by  analyzing 
pictures  and  answering  a  question  in  the  caption 

B.  To  test  one’s  own  position  on  a  value  question  by 
responding  to  other  student’s  positions  on  the  question 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  54 


Valuing 


Materials 


□  According  to  Stating  the  Issue, 
why  did  Russia  remain  a  backward 
nation  while  most  European  coun¬ 
tries  advanced  economically,  politi¬ 
cally,  and  socially? 

□  Why  is  it  necessary  to  investi¬ 
gate  tsarist  Russia  when  studying 
the  creation  of  the  Gommunist  re¬ 
gime  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

□  If  imperial  Russia  conditioned 
the  Russians  to  accept  an  authori¬ 
tarian  regime,  what  will  you  look 
for  when  investigating  Russian  so¬ 
ciety? 


A  volunteer  should  be  able  to  summarize  the  forces 
which  stifled  the  growth  of  Russia. 


The  students  should  realize  that  the  folkways,  habits  of 
thought,  and  values  of  imperial  Russia  might  have  con¬ 
ditioned  the  Russian  people  to  accept  an  authoritarian 
regime. 

If  the  students  have  taken  Comparative  Political  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Comparative  Economic  Systems  in  the  Holt 
Social  Studies  Gurriculum,  they  should  recall  a  number 
of  characteristics  which  pertain  to  authoritarian  govern¬ 
ments  and  command  economies.  Even  without  these 
models  they  should  be  able  to  suggest  several  customs, 
institutions,  beliefs,  etc.,  upon  which  authoritarian  re¬ 
gimes  are  based.  Eor  example;  a  willingness  to  forego 
individual  interests  for  the  interests  of  the  group  or 
state;  the  habit  of  obeying  authorities  without  question; 
the  development  of  a  large  bureaucracy  responsible  to 
the  central  authority;  and  an  elite  that  makes  most  eco¬ 
nomic  decisions.  Write  the  students’  suggestions  on  the 
chalkboard  in  the  form  of  questions. 
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□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  elass 
into  as  many  groups  as  there  are 
questions,  and  have  each  group 
develop  a  hypothesis  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  it  is  assigned.  If  there  are  many 
questions,  the  teacher  may  wish  to 
assign  more  than  one  question  to 
each  group. 


□  Did  conditions  in  imperial  Rus¬ 
sia  make  the  establishment  of  an 
authoritarian  regime  inevitable? 


□  Have  students  turn  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  p.  318  and  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  caption.  Call  on  volun¬ 
teers  to  state  their  positions  on  the 
issue  — the  right  of  an  elite  to  bring 
social  and  economic  changes  to  the 
people  of  a  less  developed  culture. 


Wallace’s  description  of  the  imperial  government,  fami¬ 
ly,  and  village  should  provide  ample  data  upon  which  to 
base  hypotheses.  The  students  should  refer  to  specific 
facts  in  the  reading:  the  position  of  the  tsar  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  large  bureaucracy,  the  authority  of  the 
Khozain  (head  of  the  family),  the  collective  ownership  of 
the  family  land,  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to 
the  family  and  the  village,  and  the  authority  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  organization  regarding  planting,  cultivating,  har¬ 
vesting,  and  the  allocation  of  resources.  Have  the 
groups  report  to  the  class,  citing  the  specific  evidence 
upon  which  they  based  their  hypotheses. 

Use  this  question  to  summarize  the  findings  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  They  may  detect  practices  and  values  that  would 
resist  authoritarianism  — for  example,  the  power  of  local 
village  authorities  as  opposed  to  the  central  power.  But 
at  the  same  time,  they  should  recognize  that  the  Russian 
habit  of  mind  would  contribute  to  the  establishment  of 
an  authoritarian  regime. 

Be  sure  students  understand  the  issue  involved  in  this 
value  question.  Ask  students  to  state  their  positions  on 
the  issue  and  the  reasons  they  hold  these  positions. 
Encourage  students  to  challenge  each  others’  reasons  for 
holding  different  positions.  The  objective  of  this  exer¬ 
cise  is  to  clarify  students’  reasons  for  holding  certain 
values. 


Ill 


55  ROOTS  OF  AUTHORITARIANISM: 
COMMUNIST  IDEOLOGY 


Knowledge  goals  A.  To  know  that  the  aim  of  Communist  ideology  is  the 

ereation  of  a  classless  society 

B.  To  know  that  although  Communist  leaders  have 
used  different  means  to  achieve  this  aim,  each  case  has 
involved  the  suppression  of  other  interests  by  the 
Communist  elite 


Developing  inquiry  skills  Given  selections  from  Communist  ideology  and  analyti¬ 
cal  questions  from  political  science  concepts,  to  be  able 
to  state  generalizations  about  the  nature  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  implied  by  Communist  ideology 

Valuing  A.  To  state  a  position  on  a  value  question  by  analyzing 
a  picture  and  answering  a  question  in  the  caption 
B.  To  test  one’s  own  position  on  a  value  question  by 
responding  to  other  students’  positions  on  the  question 

Materials  Reading  55 


□  How  should  the  selections  in 
Reading  55  be  examined  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  type  of  government  that 
these  writers  would  support? 

□  GROUP  WORK;  Divide  the  class 
into  four  groups  and  assign  each 
group  one  of  the  selections  in  the 
reading.  Have  each  group  answer 
the  analytical  questions  using  the 
information  in  their  reading. 


The  students  should  suggest,  in  terms  of  goals  and  val¬ 
ues,  a  number  of  analytical  questions  that  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  political  science  concepts  of  decision¬ 
makers,  decision-making,  institutions,  citizenship,  and 
political  culture. 

Have  the  students  report  their  findings  to  the  class.  The 
following  ideas  should  be  mentioned  in  the  discussion 
of  each  writer; 

MARX;  Decision-making  is  in  the  hands  of  the  proletar¬ 
iat.  The  capitalist  class  should  be  destroyed  so  that  a 
classless  society  can  develop.  The  state  will  be  used  to 
suppress  the  former  suppressors  and  will  gradually 
wither  away.  Citizenship  is  based  on  membership  in  the 
working  class. 

LENIN;  Decision-making  is  vested  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  proletariat— the  revolutionary  party.  Capitalists 
should  be  suppressed.  The  goal  of  a  classless  society  is 
to  be  achieved  through  the  revolutionary  party.  Citizens 
are  subject  to  party  decisions. 

STALIN;  Decisioii-making  is  by  party  leaders.  The  party 
is  the  only  institution  and  is  to  make  and  implement  all 
decisions  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  Communist  society. 
Citizens  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  party. 

PARTY  CONGRESS;  Decision-making  still  belongs  to  the 
working  class  as  organized  into  the  Communist  Party. 
Decisions  are  made  by  the  party,  but  the  party  is  now 
conceived  as  a  people’s  party  with  less  emphasis  on 
workers.  Democratic  centralism,  by  which  a  central 
committee  makes  and  enforces  all  decisions  after  receiv¬ 
ing  information  from  local  committees,  is  the  principle 
behind  decision-making.  Citizens  are  subject  to  party 
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Text  pages  320-325 


□  What  kind  of  government  is  im¬ 
plied  by  Communist  ideology? 


□  Have  students  turn  to  the  pieture 
on  p.  322  and  answer  the  question 
in  the  eaption:  Do  you  think  a  polit¬ 
ical  leader  should  have  so  much 
wealth  that  he  can  give  expensive 
presents  when  many  of  the  people 
in  his  country  go  hungry?  Call  on 
volunteers  to  state  their  positions 
on  the  issue  — the  right  of  a  few  to 
control  the  greatest  wealth  of  a  so¬ 
ciety. 

□  Considering  the  last  two  class 
discussions,  what  will  you  look  for 
in  the  next  reading? 


policy  and  are  called  on  for  discipline.  The  goal  is  a 
classless  society. 

The  students  should  indicate  that  Communist  ideology 
implies  an  authoritarian  regime.  All  power  is  placed  in 
an  elite  that  is  to  use  its  power  to  carry  the  revolution 
forward. 

Call  on  a  student  to  define  the  issue  involved  in  this 
value  question.  Ask  other  students  to  state  their  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  issue.  Be  sure  students  explain  why  they 
hold  their  positions.  Encourage  students  to  challenge 
each  other’s  reasons  for  supporting  different  positions. 


The  students  should  suggest  a  number  of  questions  for 
study.  They  should  focus  on  the  habits  of  mind  that 
have  carried  over  from  imperial  Russia  to  support  an 
authoritarian  regime  and  the  attempts  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  implement  its  ideology. 
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56  THE  INDIVIDUAL  IN  SOVIET  SOCIETY 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  the  Communist  Party  continues  to 
define  the  limits  of  individual  freedom  and  dissent  in 
the  Soviet  Union 

B.  To  know  that  dissenting  intellectuals  and  scientists 
were  able  to  loosen  Soviet  control  over  some  basic 
human  rights —  namely,  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
the  right  of  association 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  the  problem  of  defining  the  limits  of  Soviet  con¬ 
trol  over  civil  liberties  and  creative  freedom,  to  be  able 
to  state  hypotheses  about  the  changing  role  of  dissent  in 
Soviet  society 

Valuing 

To  state  a  position  on  a  value  question  by  analyzing  a 
picture  and  answering  a  question  in  the  caption 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

To  be  willing  to  contribute  useful  information  when 
working  as  a  member  of  a  small  group 

Materials 

Reading  56 

□  What  factors  account  for  the 
changing  attitudes  of  Commuiftst 
Party  leaders  toward  individual  civ¬ 
il  rights  and  creative  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union? 


□  GROUP  WORK;  Divide  the  class 
into  as  many  groups  as  there  are 
hypotheses.  Ask  each  group  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  reading  contains  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  its  hypotheses  or 
if  the  hypothesis  must  be  modified. 


□  Ask  students  to  turn  to  p.  327 
and  examine  the  newspaper  article 
about  Melina  Mercouri.  They 
should  answer  the  value  question: 
Do  you  think  she  should  have 
stayed  and  tried  to  change  Greece’s 
government  or  was  she  right  to 
leave? 


Students  should  review  Soviet  attitudes  toward  human 
rights,  individuality,  and  conformity  described  in  Read¬ 
ing  55.  Student  hypotheses  should  note  the  roles  played 
by  intellectuals  and  scientists  in  questioning  Soviet  re¬ 
pression  of  civil  and  political  rights.  Students  should 
also  mention  the  role  Krushchev  played  in  fostering  dis¬ 
sent. 

The  selection  about  Solzhenitsyn  should  contain 
enough  data  for  the  students  to  evaluate  any  hypothesis 
they  have  developed.  Students  should  recall  how  Soviet 
ideology  has  fostered  individual  conformity  to  specific 
roles.  They  should  also  note  how  the  lack  of  individual 
freedom  to  inquire  and  research  has  retarded  scientific 
and  technological  advancement  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  the  post-Stalin  years,  dissenting  scientists  and 
intellectuals  managed  to  gain  more  individual  freedom 
by  emphasizing  the  Soviet  Union’s  somewhat  backward 
art  and  technology.  Today,  the  Human  Rights  Commit¬ 
tee  represents  an  organization  working  to  protect  the 
individual  rights  guaranteed  by  Soviet  law.  Have  groups 
report  on  whether  they  accepted  or  modified  their  hy¬ 
potheses,  indicating  evidence  from  the  reading  that 
supports  their  conclusions. 

Have  one  student  state  his  or  her  position  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Ask  other  students  to  present  their  positions  also. 
Encourage  general  class  discussions  with  students  chal¬ 
lenging  one  another.  Then  ask  the  students  to  compare 
how  Melina  Mercouri  was  treated  by  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviet  treatment  of  dissenters. 
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Text  pages  325-330 


□  Ask  students  to  turn  to  p.  330  The  students  will  recognize  that  some  aspects  of  imperi- 
and  respond  to  the  For  Thought  al  Russia  are  still  present,  and  that  these  entrenched 
question;  In  what  ways  does  the  habits  have  helped  the  Soviet  leaders  maintain  their 
treatment  of  dissenters  in  the  Soviet  regime.  On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  Russian 
Union  today  reflect  the  traditions  of  people  has  changed,  and  the  Soviet  government  differs 
tsarist  society  and  the  ideology  of  from  that  of  imperial  Russia.  The  habits  of  an  industrial- 
the  founders  of  the  Bolshevik  Par-  ized  nation  seem  to  be  working  their  way  into  the  Rus¬ 
ty?  sian  character.  The  students  should  note  that,  in  accord¬ 

ance  with  Communist  ideology,  the  Soviet  government 
has  taken  an  increased  interest  in  welfare. 
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57  THE  NATURE  OF  AUTHORITARIANISM 

IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  the  aims  of  Marxism  are:  rule  by  the 
proletariat  while  making  the  transition  to  Communist 
society;  state  control  of  production;  rapid  increase  in  the 
productive  factors;  and  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  state 
as  elass  distinctions  disappear 

R.  To  know  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
aehieved  the  aims  of  Marxism 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Civen  statements  of  Marxist  goals  and  data  pertaining  to 
the  achievements  of  these  goals  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
be  able  to  use  Marxist  criteria  to  evaluate  the  degree  to 
whieh  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  implement 
Marxist  ideology 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  translate  data  from  symbolic  form  to  writ¬ 
ten  form 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

To  be  willing  to  work  cooperatively  in  small  groups 

Materials 

Reading  57 

□  what  are  the  duties  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  elite  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 


□  What  groups  make  up  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party? 

□  Ask  students  to  explain  why  So¬ 
viet  citizens  accept  rule  by  the 
Communist  Party  elite. 


□  Call  on  a  volunteer  to  explain 
how  rule  by  the  Communist  Party 
elite  differs  from  the  aims  of  Marx¬ 
ism.  You  should  list  the  goals  of 
Marxism  on  the  chalkboard. 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Ask  students  to 
turn  to  the  four  graphs  on  p.  331. 
Put  students  into  groups  of  five  or 
six.  Ask  each  group  to  develop 
answers  to  the  questions  that  ac- 


Have  students  turn  to  the  section  of  the  Historical  Essay 
which  outlines  the  characteristics  and  functions  of  the 
Communist  Party  elite.  Students  should  note  that  the 
Party  elite  makes  and  executes  all  laws.  This  elite  also 
allocates  human,  capital,  and  natural  resources  to  pro¬ 
duce  predetermined  goods  a^d  services.  Students 
should  also  describe  how  the  Party  elite  controls  the 
arts  and  the  Soviet  press. 

Students  should  examine  the  chart  on  p.  333  to  see  what 
groups  make  up  the  Communist  Party. 

Students  should  list  the  achievements  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  which  are  outlined  in  the  Historical  Essay. 
Students  should  also  describe  the  characteristics  of  the 
Soviet  people  and  the  role  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  plays  in  Soviet  society. 

This  step  requires  students  to  compare  and  contrast 
Marxist  goals  with  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
conditions  which  actually  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Students  should  conclude  that  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  great  economic  progress,  the  Communists 
have  failed  to  establish  a  classless  soeiety  ruled  by  the 
proletariat. 

The  graphs  on  p.  331  illustrate  the  Soviet  Union’s  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  from  1913  to  1970,  based  on  four  eco¬ 
nomic  achievements:  coal  production,  steel  production, 
electric  power  production,  and  grain  production.  This 
exercise  requires  students  to  translate  and  interpret  evi- 
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company  these  graphs.  Students  dence  presented  in  symbolic  form.  Circulate  from  one 
should  use  the  Historical  Essay  to  group  to  another  as  the  students  discuss  the  questions, 
help  them  formulate  their  answers.  Give  help  as  needed,  making  sure  that  every  student 

understands  how  to  read  the  graphs. 

□  REPORTS:  When  all  the  groups  Students  should  summarize  the  economic  accomplish- 
have  finished,  have  a  representa-  ments  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  should  also  note  what 
tive  from  each  group  report  to  the  effects  Lenin’s  New  Economic  Policy,  World  War  II, 
class.  and  Stalin’s  Five-Year  Plans  had  on  Soviet  economic 

growth. 
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Overhead  projector  required  in  next  lesson 


CHAPTER  14  Nazism  in  Germany 


58  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE  AND  THE  NAZIS 

Knowledge  goals 

To  know  that  several  factors  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  among  them  Hitler’s  personal  popularity, 
the  Nazi  use  of  force  and  terror,  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  instability  of  Germany,  Hitler’s  appeal  to  German 
nationalism,  and  his  adroit  use  of  propaganda 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  data  about  pre-Nazi  Germany,  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a  number  of  hypotheses  about  the  reasons  why 
Hitler  came  to  power  in  1933 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  translate  data  from  symbolic  form  to  ver¬ 
bal  form 

Materials 

Transparencies  58a- 58g:  Why  Did  Hitler  Come  to 
Power?  (transparencies  in  CSC;  facsimiles  on  Guide 
pp.  162-165) 

NOTE;  Reading  58  will  be  discussed  during  the  next  class  period.  Readings  59  and  60  will 
be  discussed  together  during  the  third  class  period. 

□  Project  Transparency  58a.  What 
problem  does  this  transparency 
raise?  What  will  you  try  to  do  with 
this  transparency  set? 

□  Project  Transparency  58b.  What 
does  this  time  line  indicate  about 
Germany  as  a  republic?  What  hy¬ 
pothesis  would  you  form  to  relate 
Hitler’s  rise  and  the  conditions  in 
Germany? 


□  Project  Transparency  58c.  What 
does  this  graph  indicate  about  the 
economic  situation  in  Germany? 
What  hypothesis  would  you  form  to 
relate  Hitler’s  rise  and  the  nation’s 
economic  situation? 

□  Project  Transparency  58d.  What 
does  this  chart  reveal  about  Ger¬ 
man  politics?  What  hypothesis 
would  you  form  to  relate  Hitler’s 
rise  and  the  politics  of  Germany? 


□  Project  Transparency  58e.  What 
can  you  infer  about  the  Germans 
from  this  map?  What  hypothesis 
would  you  form  to  relate  Hitler’s 
rise  and  German  territorial  changes? 


The  students  should  recognize  that  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  is  that  of  determining  why  Hitler  came  to  power. 
They  should  also  understand  that  they  will  try  to  develop 
hypotheses  to  explain  Hitler’s  rise. 

The  students  should  be  able  to  generalize  from  the  facts 
on  the  time  line  that  several  organizations  wanted  to 
overthrow  the  Weimar  government  and  establish  a  new 
political  order.  They  should  be  able  to  infer  that  the 
Germans  were  not  particularly  wedded  to  the  republic 
and  would  be  willing  to  accept  another  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  students  should  understand  that  the  tremendous 
rise  in  unemployment  between  1928  and  1933  would 
create  great  unrest.  This  crisis  might  have  led  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  support  a  leader  who  promised  work  for  all  and 
a  more  productive,  stable  economy. 


The  students  should  discern  the  instability  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  the  proliferation  of  parties,  none  of  which 
was  able  to  obtain  a  majority,  and  the  frequency  of  elec¬ 
tions,  particularly  after  1930.  This  situation  might  have 
caused  the  Germans  to  look  for  a  leader  who  could  sta¬ 
bilize  the  government.  The  students  may  also  correlate 
political  instability  with  the  economic  situation. 

The  students  should  infer  from  the  map  how  much  the 
Versailles  Treaty  damaged  German  pride  and  national¬ 
ist  sensitivity.  They  should  recall  the  intense  national¬ 
ism  of  Treitschke  (Ghapter  11)  and  comprehend  that  the 
violation  of  Germany’s  borders  and  the  position  of  many 
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□  Project  Transparency  58f.  What 
do  these  quotations  reveal  about 
the  way  the  Nazis  appealed  to  the 
German  people?  What  hypothesis 
do  they  suggest  to  relate  Hitler’s 
rise  and  the  appeal  of  Nazism? 

□  Project  Transparency  58g.  What 
do  these  pictures  reveal  about  the 
ways  Hitler  came  to  power?  What 
hypothesis  would  you  form  to  re¬ 
late  Hitler’s  rise  and  the  ways  he 
won  power? 


Germans  outside  the  state  would  make  Germans  seek  a 
leader  who  would  restore  their  national  integrity  and 
pride. 

The  students  should  see  that  the  propaganda  slogans 
appealed  to  the  hatred  and  fear  the  Germans  had  of  the 
Jews  and  Communists.  They  might  suggest  that  Hitler 
came  to  power  because  he  played  on  deep-seated  emo¬ 
tions  or  because  he  created  those  emotions  to  engender 
support  for  his  party. 

The  students  should  see  that  Hitler  used  pageantry  to 
whip  up  enthusiasm  for  his  regime.  They  should  also 
recognize  the  implications  of  a  private  army  controlled 
by  the  party.  The  students  probably  will  hypothesize  that 
Hitler  used  his  popular  appeal  and  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  to  gain  power. 
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Handout  required  in  next  lesson 


59  NAZISM  IN  THEORY 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  inquiry  skills 


Developing  a  positive 
self-concept 


A.  To  know  that  the  program  of  the  Nazi  party  appealed 
to  many  German  people,  since  it  aimed  to  remove  the 
discontent  that  had  arisen  from  the  economic  crisis,  the 
damaged  national  pride,  the  hatred  and  fear  of  Jews  and 
Marxists,  and  the  political  instability  of  Germany 

B.  To  know  that  Hitler  used  deception  and  force  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  position  of  great  power  in  government,  and  that 
once  he  had  obtained  that  power,  he  exercised  totalitari¬ 
an  control  of  the  German  people 

Given  generalizations  about  why  Germans  supported 
the  Nazi  Party,  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  or  not 
these  generalizations  followed  logically  from  the  hy¬ 
potheses  developed  in  the  previous  class  period 

To  feel  able  to  contribute  useful  ideas  when  working  as 
a  member  of  a  small  group 


Materials  Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  58 

Glass  Handout  8:  Three  Party  Platforms  (ditto  masters 
in  GSG;  facsimile  on  Guide  pp.  166-167) 


NOTE;  Readings  59  and  60  will  be  discussed  together  during  the  next'class  period. 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Distribute  Glass 
Handout  8.  Divide  the  class  into 
seven  groups,  and  assign  each  of 
the  groups  one  of  the  case  studies. 
Ask  each  group  to  read  the  three 
party  platforms  and  then  determine 
which  of  the  parties  the  person  in 
its  case  study  would  choose.  Ask  for 
reasons  to  support  the  choices. 


After  the  groups  have  reached  their  decisions,  each 
should  report  to  the  class.  The  students  should  be  able 
to  find  reasons  why  all  the  individuals  in  the  case 
studies  would  support  the  Nazis  (Party  G).  Most  stu¬ 
dents  will  also  be  able  to  find  reasons  why  the  people 
might  choose  the  Gommunists  (Party  A)  or  the  Social 
Democrats  and  Gentral  Party  (Party  B).  The  students 
will  probably  mention  some  of  the  following  points  in 
the  discussion: 

Struts:  He  would  side  with  the  Nazis  because  they 
promise  to  rebuild  the  armed  forces  and  reassert  Ger¬ 
many’s  military  tradition. 

Hauptmann:  She  would  probably  favor  the  Social 
Democrats  because  their  party  platform  promises  to  re¬ 
dress  her  grievances.  However,  fear  of  Gommunism 
might  drive  her  into  the  arms  of  the  Nazis. 

VON  Ronheim;  He  would  most  likely  support  the  Nazis 
because  of  their  strong  stand  for  production  and  against 
the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  Gommunists. 

SCHMiDT:  He  might  side  with  the  Gommunists  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  grievances  against  capitalists.  But  if  these 
grievances  could  be  satisfied  by  Nazis,  he  would  favor 
them  because  of  their  attitude  toward  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 

VON  Kohler;  She  would  probably  favor  the  Social 
Democratic  party  because  of  her  ideals.  But  her  patriot¬ 
ism  and  her  anger  toward  the  Allies  might  convince  her 
to  choose  the  Nazis. 

Schultz:  Schultz  would  probably  side  with  the  Nazis 
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because  of  their  strong  nationalism  and  their  opposition 
to  Communism. 

MuncheN;  Munchen’s  daughters  would  probably  turn 
to  the  Nazis  because  the  inflation  had  destroyed  their 
faith  in  the  Weimar  Republic,  and  because  the  Nazis 
explicitly  promise  to  stabilize  the  nation’s  currency  and 
the  means  of  livelihood  for  citizens. 


□  Examine  the  hypotheses  you 
formed  yesterday.  Do  you  think  the 
generalizations  brought  out  in  this 
discussion  will  support  those  hy¬ 
potheses? 


□  Does  the  account  of  Hitler’s  rise 
to  power  validate  the  hypotheses 
that  you  formed  yesterday? 


The  students  should  see  that  their  generalizations  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  people  in  the  case  studies  would  sup¬ 
port  the  Nazis  do  follow  logically  from  the  hypotheses  — 
namely,  Hitler  was  popular  with  the  Germans,  many 
people  turned  to  him  because  of  his  fear-  and  hate- 
mongering,  his  nationalism  pleased  the  Germans,  the 
people  turned  to  him  to  create  political  stability  and 
redress  economic  grievances,  and  many  Germans  who 
had  become  disenchanted  with  the  government  of  the 
Weimar  Republic,  welcomed  a  substitute. 

The  students  should  be  able  to  justify  two  additional 
hypotheses  with  the  short  account  of  the  political  events 
in  1932  and  1933  — namely.  Hitler’s  use  of  deception 
and  his  use  of  force. 


Valuing 

Helga’s  Dilemma  should  be  used  at  this  point  in  the  course.  The  dilemma  appears  on  Glass 
Handout  15  in  the  Glassroom  Support  Gomponent.  General  directions  and  a  lesson  plan  for 
teaching  the  moral  dilemmas  appear  in  the  Guide,  beginning  on  p.  169. 
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60  NAZISM  IN  PRACTICE 


Knowledge  goals 


Developing  inquiry  skills 


Valuing 


Materials 


A.  To  know  the  ideological  principles  underlying  the 
Nazi  regime,  among  them  the  belief  in  the  racial  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Germans  and  the  inferiority  of  the  jews, 
the  purpose  of  the  state  to  promote  the  will  and  power 
of  the  German  people,  the  theory  that  the  party  must 
impose  its  will  on  the  state  because  it  consists  of  the 
best  elements  of  the  people,  and  the  idea  that  only  one 
man  can  embody  the  will  of  the  German  people 

B.  To  know  what  results  followed  logically  from  these 
ideals —namely,  the  creation  of  a  totalitarian  dictator¬ 
ship  under  the  party  and  the  Fiihrer,  the  denial  of  civil 
liberties,  the  compelling  of  conquered  nations  to  serve 
the  Nazi  state,  and  the  attemped  genocide  of  the  Jewish 
people 

Given  data  about  Nazi  principles  and  what  the  Nazis 
did  in  Germany  and  Europe,  to  be  able  to  recognize  that 
the  terrors  of  the  Nazi  regime  followed  logically  from 
their  principles 

A.  To  state  one’s  position  on  a  value  question  and  offer 
reasons  for  adopting  that  position 

B.  To  test  one’s  own  position  on  a  value  question  by 
responding  to  arguments  made  by  other  students 

Readings  59  and  60 


□  How  would  you  describe  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Nazi  regime, 
as  they  are  explained  by  the  Nazi 
leaders  in  Reading  59? 


The  students  should  state  in  their  own  words  Hitler’s 
emphasis  on  the  superiority  of  the  Aryan  “race”;  his 
belief  that  the  state  is  the  highest  expression  of  the 
race’s  character  and  will;  his  intent  for  the  Aryans  to 
subjugate  all  other  races;  his  theory  that  non-Aryans 
(particularly  Jews)  pollute  the  best  elements  of  the  race; 
his  opposition  to  Gommunism;  and  his  belief  that  the 
Nazi  party,  comprising  the  best  elements  of  the  race, 
should  dictate  the  policies  for  all  Germans.  The  class 
should  summarize  Rosenberg’s  anti-Semitism  and  ex¬ 
plain  Huber’s  Fiihrer  principle  — namely,  that  Hitler 
emobodied  the  will  of  the  German  people  and,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  absolute  (totalitarian)  in  his  power.  The 
students  might  recognize  Rousseau’s  concept  of  the 
general  will  in  this  principle. 


□  What  would  a  society  built  on  The  students  should  attempt  to  state  the  logical  implica- 
these  principles  be  like?  tions  of  the  values  expressed  by  the  Nazi  leaders.  They 

should  recognize  that  a  Nazi  society  would  be  inegali¬ 
tarian,  one  race  being  elevated  over  all  others  in  privi¬ 
lege  and  power.  They  should  see  that  a  Nazi  state 
would  have  one  leader  who  would  make  all  decisions, 
and  that  this  leader  would  be  the  leader  of  the  Nazi  par¬ 
ty.  A  command  economy  would  allow  the  political  elite 
to  make  those  economic  decisions  that  would  further 
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Text  pages  343-354 


□  Did  life  under  the  Nazis  conform 
to  these  principles? 


□  Do  you  think  that  the  Nazi  re¬ 
gime  in  Germany  denied  all  west¬ 
ern  values? 


□  Have  students  turn  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  p.  352  and  answer  the 
questions  in  the  caption. 


the  power  of  the  state.  The  students  should  also  specu¬ 
late  on  the  treatment  of  Jews. 

The  students  should  turn  to  Reading  60  for  data  about 
life  under  the  Nazis.  They  should  see  that  the  practices 
of  the  Nazis  did  follow  logically  from  party  principles. 
The  Nazis  denied  political  rights  to  all  Germans  except 
Nazis.  Hitler  did  function  as  an  absolute  dictator.  Basic 
civil  rights  were  denied  Jews,  and  eventually  millions 
of  Jews  were  ruthlessly  murdered.  The  conquered  na¬ 
tions  were  subjected  to  Nazi  rule  and  made  to  furnish 
Germany  with  men  and  materials.  In  short,  the  students 
should  see  that  the  Nazis’  principles  implied  complete 
denial  of  human  dignity  to  the  people  whom  they  subju¬ 
gated. 

The  students  should  reflect  on  the  relationship  of  Nazi 
principles  to  western  values.  If  the  students  can  make  a 
case  for  or  against  Nazism  in  the  western  tradition,  the 
teacher  should  allow  this  speculation  in  preparation  for 
the  next  reading  assignment. 

Gall  on  a  volunteer  to  state  the  facts  of  the  dilemma  in 
his  or  lier  own  words.  Ask  students  to  state  their  po¬ 
sitions  on  the  issue  — namely,  what  role  should  the 
United  States  play  concerning  Nazi  war  criminals  resid¬ 
ing  in  this  country?  Encourage  students  to  challenge 
each  other’s  reasons  for  adopting  various  positions  on 
the  issue. 
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Essay  Test  7  required  in  next  lesson 


61  NAZISM:  FULFILLMENT  OR  DENIAL 

OF  WESTERN  TRADITION? 

A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  that  the  seeds  of  Nazism  can  be  found 
within  the  western  tradition,  particularly  nationalism, 
German  confidence  in  autocracy,  antirationalism,  and 
racist  beliefs 

B.  To  know  that  Nazi  totalitarianism  was  made  possible 
by  the  compliance  of  the  German  people  and  the  tech¬ 
nology  that  enabled  Hitler  to  communicate  and  enforce 
decisions  quickly 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  the  material  in  the  historical  essay  to  be  able  to 
recognize  elements  of  the  western  tradition  in  Nazism 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  translate  evidence  from  symbolic  form  to 
verbal  form 

Materials 

Reading  61 

Essay  Test  7  (ditto  masters  in  Evaluation  Component) 

□  Administer  Essay  Test  7. 

□  What  were  the  characteristics  of 
Hitler’s  totalitarian  state?  How  did 
Nazi  Germany  differ  from  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union? 

The  students  should  recall  the  characteristics  of  a  totali¬ 
tarian  regime  as  explained  in  the  first  part  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  essay.  They  should  mention  the  total  control  over 
the  government  and  a  large  part  of  the  economy.  They 
should  mention  Nazi  interference  in  matters  generally 
reserved  to  individuals  and  voluntary  groups,  such  as 
child  rearing,  appreciation  of  art,  and  athletics.  They 
should  note  the  differences  between  Nazi  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the  similarities.  The  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  able  to  see  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Gommunist  Party  rules  the  Soviet  Union  is  similar  to 
the  way  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  ruled  Germany.  The  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  state  are  much  the  same— that  is,  they  both 
impose  on  areas  that  are  generally  left  to  private  inter¬ 
ests  in  democracies.  The  students  should  point  out  the 
differences  in  ideology,  however. 

□  Why  was  Hitler  able  to  impose 
such  total  control  on  the  German 
people? 

The  students  should  recall  the  importance  of  technology 
in  imposing  this  control.  The  rapid  communications  and 
the  potent  instruments  of  force  all  made  it  easier  for  Hit¬ 
ler  to  extend  his  rule  into  more  areas  of  life  than  a  sev¬ 
enteenth-century  absolute  monarch  could. 

□  Have  students  turn  to  the  map 
on  p.  358.  Gall  on  a  volunteer  to 
identify  the  Axis  powers.  Ask  other 
students  to  note  those  countries 
which  Germany  either  annexed  or 
occupied  between  1938  and  1941. 

This  exercise  requires  students  to  use  a  variety  of  map 
reading  skills.  Students  must  translate  evidence  from 
symbolic  form  to  verbal  form.  Students  should  also  de¬ 
scribe  the  role  Hitler’s  leadership  played  in  Germany’s 
expansion. 
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□  Call  on  a  volunteer  to  state  the  The  students  should  understand  that  the  essay  argues 
central  argument  of  the  historical  that  Hitler’s  Reich  was  within  the  western  tradition.  It 
essay  regarding  the  issue  raised  at  argues  that  the  combination  of  traditions  added  up  to  a 
the  end  of  the  previous  class,  name-  specter  of  human  degradation,  but  that  each  element  in 
ly,  the  relationship  between  Nazi  Hitler’s  rule  had  its  origins  in  western  history.  If  the 
principles  and  western  values  and  students  disagree  with  the  hypothesis  in  the  essay,  they 
traditions.  should  be  able  to  refute  it  with  evidence. 
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Handout  required  in  next  lesson  i 


/ 


CHAPTER  15  The  West  Since  World  War  II 


62  EUROPE  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  II 

Knowledge  goals 

S 

A.  To  know  how  western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  States  responded  to  conditions  in  Eu¬ 
rope  following  World  War  H 

B.  To  know  why  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the 
United  States  emerged  as  superpowers,  entered  into  the 
Cold  War,  and  more  recently,  reached  entente 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

A.  To  be  willing  to  contribute  useful  information  when 
working  as  a  member  of  a  small  group 

B.  To  be  willing  to  complete  a  worksheet  as  part  of  a 
classroom  assignment 

Developing  learning  skills 

A.  To  be  able  to  gather  evidence  from  a  narrative  ac¬ 
count 

B.  To  be  able  to  write  answers  to  worksheet  questions 
using  evidence  from  the  reading 

Materials 

Stating  the  Issue  and  Reading  62 

Class  Handout  9:  Europe  After  World  War  II  (ditto 
master  in  CSC;  facsimile  on  Guide  p.  168) 

□  Using  Stating  the  Issue,  how  Aecording  to  Stating  the  Issue,  Chapter  15  focuses  on 
would  you  describe  the  content  of  the  recovery  of  western  Europe  and  the  rise  of  the  su- 
Chapter  15?  perpowers  following  World  War  II.  Chapter  15  also 

deals  with  the  influence  of  western  civilization  on  other 
nations  of  the  world. 


□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  three  groups.  Distribute  Class 
Handout  9:  Europe  After  World 
War  II  to  each  student.  Assign  each 
group  one  of  the  three  superpowers 
mentioned  in  Reading  62:  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  China.  Ask  students  to  com¬ 
plete  the  handout  as  a  group  ac¬ 
tivity. 

□  REPORTS:  When  groups  com¬ 
plete  Class  Handout  9,  ask  for 
volunteers  to  report  their  group’s 
findings  to  the  class. 


Class  Handout  9  requires  students  to  list  the  ways  the 
superpowers  reacted  to  European  conditions  following 
World  War  H.  _This  handout  also  asks  students  to  hy¬ 
pothesize  about  the  underlying  causes  for  the  Cold  War. 
Circulate  among  the  groups  and  assist  students  in  gath¬ 
ering  evidence  and  answering  questions.  Encourage 
students  to  help  each  other. 


Begin  group  reports  with  Part  B  on  the  handout.  You 
might  use  a  chart  on  the  chalkboard  to  help  students  or¬ 
ganize  their  evidence.  Eor  example: 


Superpower 

Actions 

China 

1.  Set  up  Communist  state 

2.  Accepted  aid  from  Soviet  Union 

Soviet  Union 

1.  Set  up  Communist  government  in 

East  Germany 

2.  Supported  Chinese  Communists 

United  States 

1.  Set  up  Truman  Doctrine  to  stop 
Communism  in  Greece  and  Turkey 

2.  Gave  economic  aid  to  western 

Europe  in  form  of  Marshall  Plan 
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Text  pages  360-366 


□  After  groups  complete  their  re¬ 
ports,  ask  students  to  hypothesize 
about  why  the  superpowers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Cold  War. 


Be  sure  students  understand  the  meaning  of  Cold  War. 
Have  students  refer  to  the  section  of  Reading  62  which 
describes  the  conditions  in  Europe  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  Also  have  students  refer  to  Part  C  of  the 
handout. 


□  Ask  students  to  speculate  about 
why  the  Cold  War  seems  to  be 
dying  out.  Refer  to  Nixon’s  trips  to 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Brezhnev’s  visit  to  the  United 
States. 


Students  should  include  the  increased  threat  posed  by 
nuclear  armaments  and  the  reemergence  of  a  strong 
western  Europe  (Common  Market)  as  major  contribu¬ 
ting  factors. 
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63  ATTEMPTS  TO  UNIFY  EUROPE 

Developing  learning  skills  A.  To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  bar  graphs 


B.  To  be  able  to  make  short  oral  reports  to  the  class 
based  on  group  work 

Developing  a  positive 
self-concept 

A.  To  feel  able  to  contribute  useful  information  to  small 
group  discussions 

B.  To  feel  able  to  present  oral  reports  to  the  class 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  how  Europeans  have  attempted  to  unite 
politically,  militarily,  and  economically  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II 

B.  To  know  what  role  the  United  States  played  in  the 
unification  of  Europe 

Materials 

Reading  63 

□  Ask  students  to  recall  what  steps 
the  United  States  took  following 
World  War  II  to  help  wartorn  Eu¬ 
rope  recover. 

Refer  students  to  the  first  excerpt  in  Reading  63.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  include  the  aid  given  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  (Truman  Doctrine)  and  the  funds  granted  to  nations 
in  western  Europe  (Marshall  Plan). 

□  How  did  European  nations  at¬ 
tempt  to  rebuild  themselves  eco¬ 
nomically  and  militarily? 

Students  should  note  the  cooperative  efforts  of  western 
Europe  symbolized  by  the  Schuman  Plan,  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  the  Common  Market. 

□  Why  did  European  nations  begin 
to  unify? 

Students  should  mention  such  things  as  the  threat  of  a 
war,  the  cost  of  atomic  weapons,  and  the  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  their  standard  of  living. 

□  GROUP  WORK:  Divide  the  class 
into  five  groups  and  assign  each 
group  one  of  the  bar  graphs  on  pp. 
370-371.  Ask  each  group  to  use  the 
evidence  presented  in  its  bar  graph 
to  compare  the  strength  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Common  Market  to  the 
strengths  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Sovet  Union. 

Circulate  among  the  groups.  If  necessary,  help  students 
interpret  the  evidence  presented  in  each  bar  graph.  Be 
sure  all  the  students  understand  how  to  read  a  bar  graph. 

□  REPORTS:  When  groups  have 
finished,  ask  for  volunteers  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  class. 

Students  should  note  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
each  area.  They  should  see  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  largest  area  and  the  biggest  population,  but  it  is 
third  in  gross  national  product.  However,  the  Euopean 
Common  Market  is  third  in  electricity  and  steel  produc¬ 
tion.  In  gross  national  product  the  EEC  is  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Encour¬ 
age  the  students  to  discuss  what  they  think  the  place  of 
the  EEC  will  be  in  the  future. 
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n  If  time  remains,  have  students  Ask  students  to  think  about  how  the  United  States  might 
respond  to  the  For  Thought  ques-  benefit  from  cooperation  with  former  competitors.  Have 
tion  on  p.  372.  Ask  students  what  students  cite  examples  of  recent  United  States  coopera- 
nations  must  give  up  in  order  to  tion  with  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  Japan, 
join  organizations  such  as  the 
Common  Market. 
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64  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  WEST: 

A  SUMMARY  ESSAY 

Knowledge  goals 

A.  To  know  the  impact  of  western  culture  on  non  west¬ 
ern  cultures 

B.  To  know  how  western  nations  have  different  traits, 
ideas,  practices,  institutions,  products,  and  technologi¬ 
cal  developments  from  one  culture  to  another 

Developing  inquiry  skills 

Given  the  summary  essay,  to  be  able  to  state  hypotheses 
concerning  those  aspects  of  western  culture  diffused  to 
the  nonwestern  world 

Developing  learning  skills 

To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  maps 

Materials 

Reading  ^4 

□  Define  the  word  diffusion  as 
used  in  the  summary  essay. 


□  What  are  some  examples  of 
traits,  ideas,  practices,  institutions, 
products,  or  technological  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  spread  from  one 
culture  to  another? 


Call  on  a  volunteer  to  give  the  definition.  This  exercise 
will  help  to  focus  class  attention  on  the  knowledge  goals 
for  this  lesson.  Be  sure  students  understand  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  diffusion  in  the  second  paragraph  on  p.  373. 

Students  should  include  examples  of  diffusion  traveling 
from  East  to  West  and  from  West  to  East,  some  of  which 
are  listed  on  pp.  374  and  375. 


□  List  some  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  diffusion  has  taken  place. 


□  Turn  to  the  two  maps  of  coloni¬ 
zation  on  pp.  363  and  364.  How  do 
these  maps  help  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  diffusion? 


□  WRITING  EXERCISE:  According  to 
the  summary  essay,  what  aspects  of 
western  culture  have  been  diffused 
to  the  nonwestern  parts  of  the 
world? 


Write  student  responses  on  the  chalkboard.  The  summa¬ 
ry  essay  argues  that  diffusion  most  often  resulted  from 
conquest,  colonization,  trade,  and  education. 

The  maps  of  colonialism  in  Africa  and  in  the  Pacific  il¬ 
lustrate  the  extent  of  western  involvement  in  the  non¬ 
western  world.  Students  should  recall  that  colonization 
resulted  from  conquest.  In  turn,  colonization  bi'ought 
increased  trade  and  promoted  improved  educational 
systems. 

Have  students  use  the  summary  essay  and  class  discus¬ 
sion  to  develop  hypotheses  concerning  the  diffusion 
process.  Tell  students  they  will  keep  their  written  hy¬ 
potheses  and  test  them  during  the  next  class  session. 
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Text  pages  373  -  376/ Objective  Test  5  required  in  next  lesson 


65  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  WEST: 
A  PICTURE  ESSAY 


Developing  inquiry  skills  Given  hypotheses  concerning  those  aspects  of  western 

culture  diffused  to  the  nonwestern  world,  to  be  able  to 
state  generalizations  about  how  this  cultural  diffusion 
took  place 


Developing  learning  skills 

Developing  attitudes 
toward  learning 

Materials 


To  be  able  to  gather  data  from  a  picture  essay 

To  be  willing  to  participate  in  individual  writing  exer¬ 
cises  as  part  of  class  work 

Reading  65 

Objective  Test  5  (ditto  masters  found  in  Evaluation 
Component 


□  Administer  Objective  Test  5. 

□  Call  on  volunteers  to  read  their 
hypotheses  concerning  those  as¬ 
pects  of  western  culture  diffused  to 
the  nonwestern  world. 


□  Ask  students  to  read  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  p.  377.  Direct  student  at¬ 
tention  to  the  question:  What  is 
being  diffused? 


□  Direct  student  attention  to  the 
second  question  on  p.  377 :  What  is 
the  major  agency  of  diffusion  in 
each  case?  What  were  some  of  the 
methods  of  difhision  noted  in  Read¬ 
ing  64? 

□  writing  EXERCISE: 'When  stu¬ 
dents  finish,  ask  them  to  write  one 
or  two  paragraphs  which  answer 
the  question:  How  have  various 
aspects  of  western  culture  been 
diffused  to  the  nonwestern  parts  of 
the  world? 

□  OPTIONAL:  Essay  Test  8  covering 
Chapter  15  should  be  administered 
at  this  time.  Set  aside  an  extra  day 
if  you  plan  to  use  it. 


Students  should  read  the  hypotheses  they  developed  for 
Reading  64.  Their  hypotheses  should  include  various 
traits,  ideas,  practices,  institutions,  products,  and  tech¬ 
nologies  diffused  from  western  to  nonwestern  cultures. 
Write  shortened  versions  of  student  hypotheses  on  the 
chalkboard. 

Have  students  look  at  each  picture  with  this  question  in 
mind.  At  the  same  time,  have  students  test  the  hypothe¬ 
ses  they  developed  for  Reading  64.  Students  should 
modify  their  hypotheses  based  on  the  data  presented  in 
this  picture  essay. 

Reading  64  listed  conquest,  colonization,  trade,  and 
education  as  methods  of  diffusion.  Have  students  look  at 
each  picture  and  speculate  about  the  method  of  diffu¬ 
sion  employed.  List  these  methods  on  the  chalkboaid. 


Students  should  include  examples  of  traits,  ideas,  prac¬ 
tices,  institutions,  products,  and  technologies  diffused 
and  note  how  western  nations  spread  these  aspects  of 
their  cultures.  Refer  students  to  Readings  64  and  65  and 
encourage  students  to  support  their  generalizations  with 
specific  examples. 
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Text  pages  377-383 


CONCLUDING  THE  SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOGIETY 

We  have  provided  three  concluding  exercises  for  The  Shaping  of  Western 
Society:  a  Post-Course  Attitude  Survey,  a  Final  Objective  Examination,  and  a 
Final  Essay  Examination.  The  Post-Course  Attitude  Survey,  a  second  version 
of  the  Pre-Course  Attitude  Survey,  assesses  progress  toward  some  of  the  affec¬ 
tive  goals  of  the  curriculum.  The  survey  should  be  administered  and  scored 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pre-Course  Attitude  Survey.  Permitting  students 
to  examine  their  answers  and  to  compare  their  scores  on  both  surveys  will 
help^  them  to  assess  their  progress,  an  important  contribution  to  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  self-development. 

The  Final  Objective  Examination  contains  fifty  questions  which  test  for 
the  achievement  of  the  three  sets  of  cognitive  goals  in  the  course:  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  learning  skills,  the  development  of  inquiry  skills,  and  knowledge 
goals.  Most  students  will  probably  require  a  full  class  period  to  complete  this 
examination  since  many  of  the  questions  contain  stimulus  materials  which 
require  careful  study. 

The  Final  Essay  Examination  also  tests  for  the  three  sets  of  cognitive  goals. 
In  addition,  some  of  the  questions  involve  valuing.  Each  teacher  should  ana¬ 
lyze  the  questions  in  the  essay  examination  carefully,  choosing  suitable  ones 
to  assign  to  the  class.  Even  in  a  full  class  period,  typical  students  will  be  able 
to  answer  only  a  few  of  the  questions  on  this  examination  satisfactorily,  so 
teachers  must  select  both  the  number  of  questions  and  the  relative  difficulty 
of  questions  carefully. 

Many  teachers  ask  students  for  written  evaluations  of  the  course.  The  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  students  often  aid  teachers  in  assessing  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  the  couise  and  its  materials.  Before  asking  students  for  these  evalua¬ 
tions,  however,  it  is  often  helpful  for  teachers  to  give  students  some  guidance 
concerning  how  such  evaluations  should  be  written.  For  example,  you  might 
ask  students  to  tell  what  they  liked  best  about  the  course  and  to  indicate  what 
they  liked  least.  Similar  general  questions  occur  to  every  teacher.  Space  on 
this  page  has  been  provided  to  record  the  most  significant  of  these  responses 
as  a  guide  to  teaching  the  course  in  future  years. 

STUDENTS’  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  COURSE  IMPROVEMENT 
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APPENDIX 


READING  1 


CLASS  HANDOUT  lA  Classification  Schemes 


Part  1 


Cat 


Tuna 

Lion 

Pike 


Shark 

Eagle 

Sheep 


Turkey 

Rabbit 

Grouse 

Condor 


Ostrich 

Elephant 

Pheasant 

Black  Bass 
Collie  Dog 
Barracuda 

Rainbow  Trout 

Part  2 


Shark 

Cat 

Grouse 

Pike 

Sheep 

Barracuda 


Rainbow  Trout 
Elephant 
Collie  Dog 


Part  3 


Shark 

Turkey 

Rabbit 

Cat 

Grouse 

Tuna 

Condor 

Ostrich 

Lion 

Elephant 

Pike 

Eagle 

Sheep 

Pheasant 

Barracuda 


Turkey 

Rabbit 

Tuna 

Condor 

Ostrich 

Lion 

Black  Bass 

Eagle 

Pheasant 


Rainbow  Trout 
Black  Bass 
CoUie  Dog 


CLASS  HANDOUT  IB  Classification  Schemes 


PRESIDENT  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

FEDERAL  DISTRICT  JUDGE  BURNITA  MATTHEWS 

SENATOR  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

CONGRESSWOMAN  BARBARA  JORDAN 

GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  A.  EAGAN 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  HENRY  KISSINGER 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN  BURGER 

MAYOR  CHARLES  EVERS 

POLICE  CHIEF  JOHN  R.  CHURCH 

CITY  COUNCILMAN  SANFORD  GARELIK 
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READING  2 


CLASS  HANDOUT  2  Using  Concepts  and  Analytical  Questions 

to  Analyze  the  Past 


A  concept  is  the  name  for  a  group  of  objects,  events,  or  characteristies.  The 
following  words  are  all  concepts:  chair,  war,  resources,  social  class,  leader¬ 
ship.  All  of  ns  use  concepts  constantly;  we  cannot  think  without  them. 

Concepts  play  a  key  role  in  historical  investigations.  They  serve  as  a  guide 
to  thinking  because  they  are  an  important  part  of  the  frame  of  reference  of  a 
typical  historian.  People  who  have  studied  history  have  learned  many  con¬ 
cepts  which  guide  what  they  look  for  as  they  read.  Concepts  imply  analytical 
questions  which  serve  as  a  further  guide  to  data. 

To  make  this  point  clear,  your  teacher  has  divided  the  class  into  four 
groups.  Each  group  has  the  same  handout  which  contains  a  list  of  four  con¬ 
cepts,  each  with  several  analytical  questions  under  it.  Each  group  has  been 
assigned  one  of  these  concepts.  Take  several  minutes  to  discuss  your  con¬ 
cept  and  then  to  develop  a  historical  question  and  some  hypotheses  as  you 
look  at  the  pictures  about  Great  Britain  in  Reading  2  with  this  concept  in 
mind. 

Concept:  Scarcity  and  choices  —  the  idea  that  since  resources  are  limited  and 
people’s  wants  are  infinite,  society  must  always  allocate  resources  among 
competing  goals. 

1.  What  goods  and  services  does  the  society  produce  with  its  re¬ 
sources? 

2.  How  does  the  society  use  resources  to  produce  goods  and  services? 

3.  How  does  the  society  distribute  goods  and  services? 

Concept:  Values  and  goals -the  desires,  standards,  or  long-range  common 
objectives  which  a  society  thinks  are  important. 

1.  What  are  the  major  goals  and  values  of  the  society? 

2.  How  do  values  and  goals  affect  economic  decisions? 

Concepts:  Resources -the  supply  of  raw  materials,  capital  goods,  and  human 

skills  available  to  a  society. 

1.  What  natural  resources  are  available? 

2.  What  capital  goods  are  available? 

3.  What  human  skills  are  available? 

4.  How  does  the  society  combine  these  three  types  of  resources  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods  and  services? 

Concept:  Production -the  process  through  which  goods  and  services  are  sup- 

plied?  j 

1.  In  what  ratio  are  natural,  capital,  and  human  resources  combined  to 

produce  goods  and  services? 

2.  What  economic  institutions  influence  production? 

3.  What  technology  is  used  in  production? 

READING  3 


RECORDING  1  Digging  the  Weans 


An  archaeologist  in  the  year  3500  has  finished  his  studies  at  the  site  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Here,  then,  are  his  conclusions. 
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The  inscription  on  the  north  wall  of  the  temple  at  Pound-Laundry  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Great  West  Continent  has  finally  been  deciphered  by  the 
team  led  by  Professor  B’han  Bollek.  This  work  brings  a  certain  assurance  of 
the  theory  that  a  people  of  considerable  numbers  and  power  formerly  inhab¬ 
ited  this  salt  and  desolate  land.  It  is  a  triumph  for  those  archaeologists  who 
have  been  working  ever  since  the  fortunate  discovery  of  an  ivory  cross  and  a 
string  of  beads  at  the  northeast  tumulus  ruins,  which  is  also  called  the  “Bos- 
stin”  or  “boxed  in”  — Boston  tumulus,  along  with  a  rusted  iron  wheel  which 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  run  along  some  kind  of  track  or  trolley. 
These  artifacts,  as  everyone  knows,  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Kenya. 

What  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  is  the  fate  of  these  ancient  people. 
That  they  perished  in  some  sort  of  upheaval  many  thousands  of  years  ago  is 
clear  from  the  inscription  itself  which  translates  as  follows;  “Nor  rain  nor 
hail  nor  gloom  of  night  ...”  Then  there  are  some  hieroglyphics  missing, 
and  the  inscription  ends  with  the  phrase  “  .  .  .  their  appointed  rounds.” 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  r  and  the  w  are  easily  inter¬ 
changeable,  both  in  the  ancient  Hittite  and  in  the  Hivite,  and  Professor  Bes 
Nef  prefers  the  reading:  “their  pointed  wounds.”  This  naturally  suggests  a 
catastrophe,  possibly  an  invasion  from  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as 
some  believe,  the  phrase  should  be  read  “their  appointed  rounds,”  the 
meaning  of  the  full  inscription  might  well  be  as  follows;  “The  north  rain 
(because  nor  or  north  are  easily  interchangeable)  and  the  hail  and  the  snow 
(also  from  the  north)  have  accomplished  their  appointed  rounds  (or  tasks)”  — 
and  namely,  have  annihilated  the  inhabitants. 

I  have  called  these  people  the  Weans  because  certain  archaeological  find¬ 
ings  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  they  called  their  land  the  WE,  or  the  US, 
the  U.S.  Actually,  in  the  southern  part  of  their  continent  the  word  Weuns 
does  appear,  as  well  as  the  glyph  for  Wealls,  and  the  word  Theyuns. 

Pound-Laundry  is  in  itself  the  richest  of  the  diggings.  It  is  believed  that  at 
one  time  this  city  may  have  been  in  fact  fhe  capital  of  We,  or  at  least  to  have 
had  some  political  or  historic  importance.  Professor  Obelgerst-Levy  trans¬ 
lates  the  first  word  of  the  name  as  washing”;  the  second  is  obviously  some 
denomination  of  weight— he  seems  to  prefer  the  translation  which  could  be 
pound  or  ounce.  He  prefers  Wash-ing-ton,  Washington.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
am  convinced  that  Pound-Laundry  is  the  name.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  known 
what,  if  anything,  was  washed  there. 

Excerpt  from  Digging  the  Weans  by  Robert  Nathan  reprinted  by  permission  of  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1956  by  Robert  Nathan. 


READING  9 


SOUND  FILMSTRIP  I  The  Diffusion  of  Classical  Heritage 
RECORDING  2  Narration  for  Sound  Filmstrip  1:  The  Diffusion  of 

Classical  Heritage 


PART  1 

Frame  1:  How  does  a  culture  spread?  What  are  the  means  of  diffusion? 

You  should  have  Class  Handout  3  in  front  of  you  as  you  work 
with  this  filmstrip  to  answer  these  two  questions. 
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Frame  2: 

Frame  3: 
Frame  4: 

Frame  5: 


Frame  6: 


You  are  going  to  see  a  number  of  historic  sites  in  this  filmstrip. 
As  you  look  at  them,  try  to  answer  these  questions:  What  has 
been  diffused?  How  has  this  diffusion  taken  place? 

On  the  slopes  of  a  hill  along  the  Turkish  coast  stand  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  — Priene. 

The  plan  of  the  city  shows  balance  and  symmetry.  The  streets 
form  a  grid  pattern  around  an  open  marketplace  called  the  agora 
that  served  as  the  civic  and  economic  center  of  Priene. 

This  picture  shows  the  agora  at  Athens,  which  also  stood  at  the 
city’s  center.  Its  central  location  in  Priene  and  Athens  shows  the 
importance  of  commerce  and  political  activity  in  the  culture 
these  towns  shared. 

The  ruins  shown  here  are  what  remains  of  the  Acropolis  in 
Priene,  which  stood  on  the  highest  ground  to  serve  as  a  for¬ 
tress  .  .  . 


Frame  7:  just  as  it  did  in  the  city  of  Athens. 

Frame  8:  Priene’s  form  is  typical  of  many  ancient  ruins  found  around  the 
Mediterranean,  Aegean,  and  Black  seas. 

Frame  9:  Near  the  coast  of  France,  over  500  miles  from  Rome,  stands  an¬ 
other  ancient  city,  Carcassone.  Located  on  a  hilltop,  it  too  had  a 
grid  arrangement  of  streets  and  a  market  area. 

Frame  10:  But  the  major  feature  of  this  city  is  its  surrounding  walls.  The 
walls  you  see  here  were  built  on  the  ancient  Roman  founda¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  similar  in  basic  form  to  the  original  walls. 

Frame  11:  The  outer  wall  was  separated  from  the  inner  wall  by  a  protected 
walk,  and  watch  towers  rose  at  regular  intervals.  The  walls  were 
made  of  tightly  knit  rocks  whose  surface  had  been  sanded 
smooth.  Attackers  must  have  had  a  hard  time  trying  to  climb  it. 

Frame  12:  '  Archeologists  have  found  similar  ruins  dotted  about  Europe  and 
North  Africa. 

Frame  13:  In  France  there  stands  still  another  ancient  site,  a  large  church. 
Its  walls  form  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

Frame  14:  Artifacts  showing  Christian  values  have  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  western  Europe.  This  Roman  statue  portrays  Chiist  as  a 
shepherd  carrying  a  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders  — symbolic  of 
bringing  the  unbeliever  into  the  faith. 

Frame  15:  This  fourth-century  sarcophagus,  or  coffin,  shows  Jesus  at  the 
center.  He  is  giving  the  new  law,  based  on  the  ancient  Jewish 

laws,  to  his  disciples. 

Frame  16:  This  Spanish  painting  shows  Martin,  a  fourth-century  French 
bishop,  cutting  his  cloak  in  half  to  share  it  with  a  beggar. 

Frame  17:  How  have  these  historic  sites  come  to  be  where  they  are?  What 
do  they  tell  us  about  the  means  by  which  culture  spreads? 
We’re  going  to  stop  the  filmstrip  here  so  that  you  can  answer 
questions  1-3  on  your  class  handout.  Try  to  answer  them  as 
thoughtfully  as  you  can.  Then  you  or  your  teacher  should  start 
the  sound  filmstrip  again.  (LOCK  GROOVE  HERE) 

PART  2  .  1  1 

Frame  18:  Greece  is  a  rocky  and  mountainous  country  with  a  long,  irregu¬ 
lar  coastline.  Even  in  prosperous  times,  Greece  could  not  giow 
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Frame  19: 


Frame  20: 


Frame  21: 


Frame  22: 


Frame  23: 


Frame  24: 


Frame  25: 


Frame  26: 


Frame  27: 


Frame  28: 


Frame  29: 


enough  food  for  its  population.  Gradually  the  Greeks  turned  to 
the  sea  to  solve  their  food  problem. 

Groups  of  colonizers  left  Greece  in  ships  like  this  one  to  estab¬ 
lish  trading  areas.  These  outposts  supplied  the  food  and  raw 
materials  that  Greece  needed. 

As  they  colonized,  the  Greeks  spread  other  aspects  of  their  cul¬ 
ture.  They  demonstrated  how  to  plan  and  build  beautiful  cities. 
And  they  set  up  schools  and  libraries  that  passed  on  their  ideas 
of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

Roman  colonies  like  Garcassone  tell  a  different  story  of  cultural 
diffusion.  Early  Roman  colonies  were  not  created  primarily  for 
economic  reasons  but  were  used  to  defend  Rome  from  its  ene¬ 
mies.  They  were  usually  built  at  strategic  locations. 

These  outposts  could  keep  up  close  communications  with  Rome 
because  they  were  linked  by  an  excellent  network  of  roads.  The 
Via  Appia,  shown  here,  was  the  first  of  the  great  Roman  roads.  It 
was  360  miles  long. 

Many  colonies  became  mirror  versions  of  Rome.  Their  architec¬ 
ture  and  engineering  were  Roman.  Each  had  an  arena,  public 
baths,  and  a  theatre,  as  well  as  sewers  and  aqueducts.  This 
aqueduct  is  still  used  to  carry  water  from  Uzes  to  Nimes  in 
France. 

These  colonies  raised  their  own  troops,  such  as  the  ones  shown 
here,  coined  money,  and  ruled  the  surrounding  countryside 
with  governors  appointed  from  Rome.  And  by  the  time  Rome 
became  an  empire,  its  colonies  had  developed  into  centers  of 
trade. 

Protected  by  Roman  military  garrisons  and  aided  in  trading  by  a 
good  transportation  system,  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  provinces  began  to  add  some  Latin  words  to  their  lan¬ 
guages.  They  also  began  to  show  Roman  plays  in  their  theatres, 
as  in  this  one  in  Orange,  France,  and  to  use  Roman  law  in  their 
courts.  Thus,  the  Roman  colonies  that  began  as  military  outposts 
eventually  carried  Roman  language,  Roman  thought,  Roman  art, 
and  Roman  law  throughout  a  wide  area. 

Not  all  cultural  diffusion  came  through  trade,  colonization,  or 
military  conquest.  The  classical  world  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  witnessed  the  development  and  diffusion  of  the  Judeo- 
Ghristian  ethic. 

The  values  and  traditions  of  the  Judeo-Ghristian  heritage  were 
spread  by  missionaries  who  travelled  widely.  Through  their 
efforts  a  series  of  Ghristian  communities  grew  up.  This  picture 
shows  St.  Jerome,  a  fifth-century  scholar,  dictating  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Rible  into  Latin. 

Here  St.  Jerome  is  distributing  the  first  copies  of  his  translation. 
Gradually  Ghristianity  spread  throughout  western  Europe  and 
parts  of  North  Africa  as  first  individuals  and  then  entire  popula¬ 
tions  adopted  the  teachings  of  Ghrist. 

Thus  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Judeo-Ghristian  cultures  passed 
on  far  more  than  a  few  decayed  remains.  These  remains  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  diffusion  of  many  values,,  customs,  institutions,  and 
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ideas  throughout  the  classical  world  and  into  today’s  world  as 
well.  In  a  moment  this  filmstrip  will  end.  Answer  questions  4 
and  5  on  your  class  handout  to  test  your  understanding  of  cultur¬ 
al  diffusion. 


READING  9 

CLASS  HANDOUT  3  The  Diffusion  of  Classical  Heritage 


PART  1 

1.  Why  would  the  ancient  Greeks  build  a  city  in  Turkey? 


2.  Why  would  the  Romans  construct  a  walled  town  in  France? 


3.  Why  did  people  who  lived  far  from  the  source  of  Christianity  build  a 

church  in  the  shape  of  a  cross? - - 


PART  2 

4.  What  is  your  definition  of  cultural  diffusion? 


5.  How  does  cultural  diffusion  affect  your  life  today?  What  examples  can  you 
give? _ _ _ _ _ 
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READING  13 


PICTURE  CARDS  The  Medieval  Cathedral 


la  Hamburg,  Germany 

Main  cathedral:  fourteenth  century 

Original  engraving  in  Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum  (1576) 

George  Braun  and  Frans  Hogenberg 

2a  Lubeck,  Germany 

Main  cathedral:  twelfth  century 

Original  engraving  by  George  Braun  and  Frans  Hogenberg  (1573-1598) 

3a  Landshut,  Germany 

Main  cathedral:  thirteenth  century 

Original  engraving  in  Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum  (1576) 

4a  Gathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Ghartres,  France 
Twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 

lb  Gathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Rouen,  France 
Thirteenth  through  sixteenth  centuries 
Side  aisle  shown,  1281 

2b  Gathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Rouen,  France 
Thirteenth  through  sixteenth  centuries 

3b  Strasbourg  Gathedral,  Strasbourg,  France 

Begun  in  1276;  continued  during  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
Original  engraving  by  Wenzel  Hollar  (1630) 

4b  Exeter  Gathedral,  Exeter,  England 
Twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 

Ic  Adam  and  Eve  being  sent  from  Eden 

Hildesheim  Gathedral,  Hildesheim,  Germany 

Tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 

Detail  shown  from  Bernward’s  bronze  door,  1015 

2c  The  Nativity 

Monastery  of  Trie  (Bigorre),  France 

Last  half  of  fifteenth  century 

Detail  shown  from  white  marble  capital 

3c  David  slaying  Goliath 

Madeleine  Ghurch,  Vezelay,  France 
Mid-twelfth  century 

4c  The  Ascension  of  Ghrist 

Ivory  relief  from  a  church  treasury  chest,  moved  from  church  to  church 

Gountry  unknown;  now  located  in  the  Munich  Bayerische  National 
Museum 

Date  uncertain -probably  about  500 

Id  St.  Michael  weighing  good  and  bad  actions 
Gathedral  of  Bourges,  Bourges,  France 
Thirteenth  through  sixteenth  centuries 
Detail  shown  from  central  tympanum  on  facade 
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2d  A  soldier  taking  refuge  from  enemies  in  a  church 
Cathedral  of  St.-Benoit-sur-Loire,  France 
Eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 

3d  Teacher  and  pupil 

Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Amiens,  France 

Begun  in- 1220;  continued  during  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 

4d  Cleric  giving  alms  to  an  amputee 

Church  of  Champeaux,  Champeaux,  France 
Twelfth  century 

Detail  shown  from  a  misericord  seat  in  a  choir  stall,  1522 

le  A  carpenter  and  apprentices 

Provenance  of  Misericordnis  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas 
King’s  Lynn  (Lynn  Regis),  England 
Detail  shown  from  misericord  seat,  1415 
Now  in  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London 

2e  Grocers  and  dock  workers  unloading  ships 
Cathedral  of  Tournai,  Tournai,  Belgium 
Eleventh  century 

Detail  from  stained  glass  window,  fifteenth  century 

3e  Communion  of  a  knight 

Reims  Cathedral,  Reims,  France 
Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 

4e  Shepherds 

Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Chartres,  France 
Twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
Detail  shown  from  tympanum 


READING  17 

FILMSTRIP  I  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Art  _ _ _ 

Frame  1:  Medieval  Virgin  and  Child 

Frame  2:  Botticelli,  Madonna  of  the  Eucharist,  late  fifteenth  century 
Frame  3:  A  young  woman,  a  stone  carving  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lodi,  Italy, 
1158-1163 

Frame  4:  Florentine  school,  wooden  bust  of  a  young  woman,  fifteenth 
century 

Frame  5:  Statue  of  a  pope,  thirteenth  century 
Frame  6:  Raphael,  Pope  Leo  X,  1517—1519 

Frame  7:  Statue  of  a  medieval  knight,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  England 
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Frame  8: 
Frame  9: 

Frame  10: 
Frame  11: 

Frame  12: 

Frame  13: 
Frame  14: 

Frame  15: 

Frame  16: 

Frame  17: 
Frame  18: 


Donatello,  St.  George,  early  fifteenth  century 

Creation  of  Eve  from  Adam  s  rib,  detail  from  Bernward’s  door, 
Hildesheim  Cathedral,  Germany,  1015 

Michelangelo,  The  Creation,  on  the  Sistine  ceiling,  1509-1510 

Nave  of  St.  Stevens  Cathedral,  Auxerre,  France,  thirteenth 
century 

Brunelleschi,  Nave  of  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence 
1419 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  twelfth  through  fourteenth  centuries 

Brunelleschi,  Dome  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiori,  Flor¬ 
ence,  1420-1434 

Isaac,  Moses,  Samuel,  and  David,  from  the  north  portal  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Chartres,  France,  thirteenth  century. 

Michelangelo,  Moses,  in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
Rome,  early  sixteenth  century 

Harlech  Castle,  Wales,  thirteenth  century 

Villa  Medici,  Rome,  1544 


READING  18 


TRANSPARENCIES  18a — 18h  What  Caused  the  Reformation? 

TRANSPARENCY  18a 


WHAT  CAUSED  THE  REFORMATION? 


STATING  THE  ISSUE 

Ever  since  1517,  when  Martin  Luther  published 
his  Ninety-Five  Theses  in  Wittenberg,  historians 
have  debated  the  causes  of  the  Reformation.  Was 
any  one  event  the  single  major  cause  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  changes  that  swept  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century?  Were  a  number  of  important  forces  at 
work? 

The  followingtransparencies  present  materials 
to  help  you  develop  hypotheses  about  the  causes 
of  the  Reformation. 
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TRANSPARENCY  18b 


“Church  contributions  are  purely 
voluntary,  and  parishioners  can 
withhold  them  for  the  sins  of 
their  clergymen." 

John  Wycliffe 
c.  1320-1384 


“The  papacy  took  its  origin  from 
the  imperial  power." 

John  Huss 
c.  1370-1415 


I 


TRANSPARENCY  18c 


THE  PAPACY 
1305-1521 


TRANSPARENCY  18d 


Social  forces  emerging  from  economic  motives 
must  have  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
the  Reformation.  The  grow/ing  middle  class  de¬ 
plored  the  drag  on  productivity  caused  by  church 
ownership  of  land,  the  numerous  church  festi¬ 
vals,  and  the  presumed  idleness  of  the  monks. 
With  their  ideals  of  thrift  and  industry,  the  middle 
class  found  many  church  habits  irritating. 


Carl  G.  Gustavson 
A  Preface  to  History 
(1956) 


TRANSPARENCY  18e 


.J 
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TRANSPARENCY  18f 


TRANSPARENCY  18g 


“With  the  agreement  of  all  the  lords 
and  commons,  the  king  has  estab¬ 
lished  that  free  elections  of  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops  shall  be  held." 

Edward  III,  King  of  England 
Statute  of  Provisors  1351 


“The  king  rightfully  is  and  ought  to 
be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.” 

Parliament  of  England 
Act  of  Supremacy  1 534 


“The  emperor  needs  no  confirma¬ 
tion  or  consent  from  any  Church 
official.  Imperial  dignity  and  power 
come  directly  from  God  alone." 

Electors  of  the  Holy 

Roman  Empire 

I  ir-at  liiric  1 
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TRANSPARENCY  18h 


READING  23 

TRANSPARENCIES  23a — 23d  Why  Did  Parliament  Develop? 

TRANSPARENCY  23a 


WHY  DID  PARLIAMENT  DEVELOP 
DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES?  ° 


STATING  THE  ISSUE 

The  House  of  Commons  rules  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  today.  But  its  supreme  political  authority 
grew  over  a  span  of  seven  centuries.  The 
first  key  period  in  the  development  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  rise  of  the  Commons 
extended  from  the  mid-thirteenth  century 
through  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  following  transparencies  present  data 
about  the  government  of  England  during 
these  years.  What  hypotheses  can  you  form 
to  explain  the  rise  of  Parliament  and  its  in¬ 
creasing  power? 
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TRANSPARENCY  23b 


SOURCCS  OP  ftOVAL.  IMOOMK.  tSf 0-ia9» 


An)tu»t 
Incoflw 
tn  <1,000 

120 

100 

80 

6b 

40 

20 

o 


j  INCOME  FROM  OLD  SOURCES 
I  (Lands  and  Feudal  Dues) 

■  INCOME  FROM  NEW  SOURCES 
(Taxes.  Customs,  Duties, 
and  Parliamentary  Grants) 


EDWARD  II 
1307-1327 


EDWARD  III 
1327-1377 


RICHARD  II 
1377-1399 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCOME  SPENT  ON  MILITARY  CAMPAIGNS 


TRANSPARENCY  23c 


ANALYSIS  OF 
SOWARD  !  S  INCOME 

promold  sources 

(Land*  and  Feudal  Dues) 
1282-1284 


COINAGE 
LI, 600 


ORDINARY  CROWN 

revenues  a, 800 


TOTAL  .  .  .  4157,900 


MIU1ARV  SXIHmCmiMW  ONF 
KINO  SDWAHO  I 
1272-1807 

w^wmmwam  > . 

1278  C«mp«i9t m 

**•  20*000 

1283-5  Campaign  in 

Wales  ■  98,000 

1287-8  R*n«om  to 

KbMtof  Araton 

1388-1301  W»o  wllA 
Seotland,  WMa*. 

«a»si  Fmnee . . 

1803  CemfNdin  l» 

1806-7  CampaignFt 


Total 
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TRANSPARENCY  23d 


ATTENDANCE  OF  COMMONS  AT  PARLIAMENTS 
1205-1377 


READING  29 


FILMSTRIP  2  The  Palace  of  the  Sun  King 


Frame  1: 
Frame  2: 
Frame  3: 
Frame  4: 
Frame  5: 
Frame  6: 
Frame  7: 
Frame  8: 
Frame  9: 
Frame  10: 
Frame  11: 
Frame  12: 
Frame  13: 
Frame  14: 
Frame  15: 
Frame  16: 
Frame  17: 
Frame  18: 


Portrait  of  Louis  XIV 
Versailles  being  built 
View  of  Versailles,  1668 
Hall  of  Mirrors 
Louis’  bedroom 
Ambassadors’  staircase 
The  chapel 

Promenade  in  the  gardens 

Louis  receiving  the  Doge  of  Genoa  in  Hall  of  Mirrors 
Louis  holding  an  audience  with  ambassadors  of  Siam 
Louis  meeting  with  his  cardinal 

Louis  and  his  family  dining,  surrounded  by  the  court 

Louis  (left)  as  a  Roman  emperor,  at  a  royal  festival 

Performance  at  the  royal  theater 

Louis  and  some  courtiers  playing  billiards 

Fireworks  during  a  festival 

Soldiers  parading  at  the  opening  of  a  festival 

Medallion  of  the  sun,  decorating  Louis’  bedroom 
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READING  31 


RECORDING  3  A  Conversation  with  Dr.  Jonas  Salk 


PART  1 

Robert  Spivak:  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  is  the  developer  of  the  Salk  vaecine  for  the 
prevention  of  poliomyelitis.  He  has  done  extensive  work  in  the  field  of 
immunology,  and  recently  he  has  written  books  making  a  bridge  between 
biological  knowledge  and  human  problems  using  the  biological  way  of 
thought.  Dr.  Salk  currently  heads  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies  in 
San  Diego,  California.  Dr.  Salk,  what  led  you  to  seek  a  career  in  science? 

Dr.  Jonas  Salk:  Actually  as  a  child  and  until  I  entered  college,  I  had  always 
thought  of  studying  law.  My  reason  for  choosing  a  scientific  career  came 
really  from  obstacles  in  expressing  that  desire,  in  that  my  mother  had  some 
questions  as  to  whether  or  not  I  would  be  suitable  as  a  lawyer.  She  preferred 
that  I  become  a  teacher,  and  my  way  of  rebelling  at  this  was  then  to  study 
medicine.  So  then  I  had  problems  similar  to  that  of  other  young  people.  And 
medicine  was  a  compromise  in  a  way  which  I  chose  to  express  by  develop¬ 
ing  myself  as  a  scientist  dealing  with  medical  problems. 

Spivak:  Were  there  any  obstacles  besides  personal  ones,  any  obstacles  in  the 
world  at  large  to  your  going  into  medicine? 

Salk:  Well,  yes,  needless  to  say  I  was  confronted  at  that  time  with  enormous 
obstacles  to  being  able  to  follow  this  career.  At  the  college  at  which  I  studied, 
which  was  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  there  were  some  three 
hundred  or  more  applicants  to  medical  schools  at  that  time  and  I  think  only 
sixteen  of  us  were  admitted.  There  were  many  reasons  for  difficulties  in  the 
1930’s.  Part  of  them  were  economic,  and  those  who  could  just  manage  econ¬ 
omically  would  then  at  least  have  a  chance.  But  at  that  time  there  were  more 
restrictions  than  there  are  now.  There  were  anti-Semitic  practices,  you  might 
say,  at  that  time,  with  restrictions  in  quotas. 

Spivak:  What  led  you  into  research  rather  than  becoming  a  general  practi¬ 
tioner? 

Salk:  Perhaps  a  greater  intellectual  curiosity,  a  feeling  that  much  more  need¬ 
ed  to  be  known  about  the  nature  of  disease.  I  was  very  conscious  at  that  time 
of  wanting  to  do  something  that  would  perhaps  be  of  benefit  to  more  than 
just  the  patients  I  would  see  in  my  office.  I  became  aware  of  the  great  power 
of  chemistry,  for  example,  for  medicine,  and  then  the  great  power  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  biology  for  developing  tbe  kind  of  knowledge  tbat  was  needed  so 
that  therapeutic  or  preventive  measures  — that  is,  measures  for  treatment  to 
cure  or  prevention  of  disease  —  could  then  become  possible.  In  the  time 
since  I  was  graduated  from  medical  school,  an  enormous  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  developed  by  those  whose  interests,  you  might  say,  were  sim¬ 
ilar  to  mine  and  chose  either  scientific  medicine  as  a  career  or  biological  sci¬ 
ences  as  a  career.  I  went  into  medicine  with  the  express  purpose  of  devoting 
myself  to  a  career  in  research  rather  than  private  practice. 

Spivak:  Did  you  find  much  pressure  the  other  way? 

Salk:  Oh,  enormous  pressure  the  other  way.  I  think  at  that  time  only  about  2 
percent  of  a  class  of  medical  students  went  into  scientific  or  academic  medi¬ 
cine.  The  opportunities  were  rather  limited  then.  Hiere  was  certainly  not 
the  funding  and  support  of  research,  and  as  I  mentioned,  the  anti-Semitic 
attitudes  that  prevailed  in  respect  to  positions  in  medical  schools  were  even 
more  striking  in  the  scientific  and  medical  community  at  that  time.  Well, 
most  people  in  my  cultural  background  could  understand  my  having  an 
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office  on  Park  Avenue  in  New  York  didn’t  really  have  any  great  appeal  to 
me.  When  I  finished  my  two-year  internship,  I  was  offered  an  opportunity  to 
become  an  assistant  to  an  associate  of  a  very  great  surgeon  at  that  time.  Evi¬ 
dently,  I  had  demonstrated  some  surgical  skill.  The  choice  I  made  was  to 
accept  a  fellowship  called  the  National  Surgical  Council  Fellowship  to  be¬ 
gin  to  work  in  virus  diseases,  at  that  time  in  influenza.  The  amount  of  money 
that  went  with  the  fellowship  was  one-fifth  as  much  as  I  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  assistant  or  associate  to  the  surgeon,  and  this  he  thought,  and 
many  others  thought,  was  rather  odd,  rather  strange.  Nevertheless,  I  could 
not  be  tempted  toward  those  rewards  because  there  were  others  that  I  was 
seeking  that  were  much  more  deeply  ingrained  in  me. 

Spivak;  Well,  scientific  research  these  days  does  require  tremendous 
amounts  of  money,  doesn’t  it,  not  to  be  paid  to  the  researchers,  but  just  for 
the  apparatus  and  the  experiments.  Where  does  this  come  from? 

Salk:  This  is  quite  different  now  from  the  way  things  were  when  I  first  began. 
Then  you  managed  to  carry  on  research  with  very  limited  funds,  and  had  to 
use  your  ingenuity.  The  problems,  needless  to  say,  were  simpler,  less  eom- 
plex,  required  less  technology,  less  sophistication.  But  the  easy  problems 
had  been  solved.  The  more  difficult  ones  remained  to  be  solved,  and  they  re¬ 
quired  an  enormous  amount  of  technology.  Funds  for  that  have  been  coming 
in  recent  years  from  the  federal  government.  But  I  want  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  back  in  1938  when  Franklin  Boosevelt,  who  was  then 
President,  really  formed  or  founded  what  was  then  called  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  Money  began  to  be  collected  from  the  public  by 
people  who  volunteered  their  funds  to  form  the  national  foundation  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  funds  that  were  then  used  for  the  support  of  research.  Now  that  really 
began  a  movement  that  then  led  in  later  years  to  the  formation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cancer  Society,  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  many  other  voluntary  health  agencies.  From  1938  until 
1955  — the  latter  date  was  the  date  when  the  polio  vaccine  became  generally 
available  — the  amount  of  money  from  the  government  increased  but  ever  so 
slightly.  It  was  after  1955  that  suddenly  there  was  this  great  burst  of  support 
from  federal  sources.  I  should  add,  however,  that  such  foundations  as  the 
Roekefeller  Foundation  played  an  enormously  important  role  at  that  time  — 
and  other  similar  foundations  — in  making  money  available  for  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  what  then  went  on  later  to  become  the  science  of  molecular  biology. 
But  the  national  foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  deserves  the  credit 
for  having  initiated  processes  in  advance  of  the  government,  so  that  you  had 
a  voluntary  association,  essentially,  with  the  layman  and  the  scientist,  who 
then  pooled  their  resources -the  public  their  funds,  and  the  scientists  their 
skills  and  talents -to  proceed  to  develop  knowledge  and  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  certain  problems. 

Spivak:  Then  scientific  advance  now  is  no  longer  simply  the  province  of  the 
scientist;  the  layman  must  help,  too. 

Salk:  It  never  has  been,  you  see.  Darwin  was  a  very  rieh  man  in  his  own 
right;  he,  therefore,  could  take  the  time  to  make  the  observations  that  he  did. 
He  didn’t  have  to  earn  his  living  in  any  other  way.  Now  it  is  necessary  for 
the  public  to  sustain  scientists  who  then  serve  the  public  in  this  way.  The 
public  has  become  the  patron  of  the  scientist  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Renaissance,  the  men  of  wealth  were  patrons  of  the  art  and  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  those  days. 

Spivak:  Does  the  scientist  have  a  problem  interesting  the  public  in  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  he  wants  to  solve? 

Salk:  Yes,  I  am  faced  with  that  problem  all  the  time  and  more  now  even  than 
before  because  I  have  an  appreciation  of  problems  that  need  attention,  need 
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financial  support,  and  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  convey  my  vision  to  those  who 
have  the  money.  I  have  to  try  to  influence  those  who  have  power,  money 
being  power.  I  don’t  have  the  money;  I  have  not  spent  my  time  trying  to 
amass  it;  therefore,  I  must  patiently  try  to  educate  those  who  have  the  money 
and  convey  to  them  the  desirability  and  the  importance  of  pursuing  some  of 
the  ideas  that  I  think  should  be  pursued. 

Spivak:  Well,  a  scientist  is  constantly  dealing  with  new  ideas,  new  discov¬ 
eries  that  change  our  way  of  looking  at  the  world.  Is  there  in  our  very  mod¬ 
ern  twentieth  century  a  difficulty  in  making  people  accept  new  ideas? 

Salk:  Oh  yes,  just  as  in  the  past.  That,  I  think  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
condition. 

Spivak:  Well,  what  happens  to  a  scientist  who  suddenly  makes  a  discovery 
he  didn’t  expect  to  make,  and  then  the  scientist  himself  might  have  to 
change  his  beliefs?  How  difficult  is  that  for  the  scientist? 

Salk:  If  he  is  a  good  scientist,  he  does  it  with  great  joy.  If  he  is  not  a  good 
scientist,  then  he  will  miss  a  great  discovery. 

Spivak:  Is  there  anything  that  a  scientist  can  know  by  simple  reason  rather 
than  by  experiment? 

Salk:  Yes,  I  would  answer  the  question  in  the  following  way,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  knowing,  in  a  sense.  Let  us  call  them,  one,  intuitive,  the  other, 
intellectual.  Intuitive  knowing  implies  having  a  sense  which  can  come  to 
you  in  a  dream  or  upon  awakening,  and  you  have  no  idea  as  to  where  this 
comes  from.  I  personally  have  the  feeling  that  the  mind  is  constantly  work¬ 
ing,  and  that  there  is  a  sense  of  order. 

(LOCK  GROOVE  HERE) 

PART  2 

Spivak:  So  we  have  talked  about  the  fact  that  we  use  the  scientific  method  to 
discover  knowledge  in  our  century,  and  now  we  must  get  to  the  idea  of  us¬ 
ing  scientific  thought  in  order  to  understand  ourselves,  is  that  correct? 

Salk:  Yes.  We  have  to  begin  to  try  to  figure  out  how  things  work,  and  not 
simply  describe  the  phenomenon  alone.  You  see,  that  was  the  genius  of 
Darwin.  Everybody  knew  about  evolution;  Darwin  explained  how  it  takes 
place  —  natural  selection.  And  what  I  am  speaking  of,  then,  is  the  necessity 
for  using  the  theoretical,  experimental  approach,  that  is  to  say,  to  construct  a 
concept,  a  theory,  and  then  to  go  about  making  observations  and  doing  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  validity  of  that  theory.  We  must  now  begin  to 
use  that  approach  to  human  questions,  and  not  simply  say,  well,  that  s  what 
man  is  like  and  just  keep  muddling  through  and  bungling  our  way  through 
with  wars  going  on  and  violence  and  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  things.  Life,  I 
think,  can  be  much  improved  if  we  begin  to  look  at  the  effects  that  we  find 
disagreeable  in  terms  of  the  causes  that  could  conceivably  be  producing 
these  effects. 

Spivak:  Aren’t  we  then  talking  about  a  new  kind  of  scientist,  as  well? 

Salk:  Indeed.  And  you’ve  come  right  to  the  point,  and  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  I  believe  that  we  now  have  to  have  not  scientist-physicists  only, 
scientist-chemists,  scientist-biologists,  but  scientist-humanists.  The  unit  of 
interest  of  the  physicist  is  the  atom;  of  the  chemist,  the  molecule;  of  the  biol¬ 
ogist,  the  cell  and  the  organism;  and  of  the  humanist,  the  individual  human 
being. 

Spivak:  Well,  then  we  can  no  longer  have  the  old  stereotype  of  a  scientist  as 
someone  who  stands  in  a  white  coat  in  a  laboratory  and  nevei  sees  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

Salk:  That’s  correct. 

Spivak:  The  scientist  is  very  much  a  part  of  our  world  now. 
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Salk:  Both  kinds,  the  kind  that  work  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  kind  that  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  using  the  scientific  method,  the  scientific  way  of  thought. 
Spivak:  Now  the  twentieth  century  is  generally  thought  of  as  one  of  the  great 
times  of  scientific  discovery.  This  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  rate  of  change 
that  people  constantly  have  to  adjust  to.  How  can  a  scientist  help  people  at 
large  make  that  adjustment? 

Salk:  Perhaps  by  explaining  to  the  public  how  life  works,  including  human 
life.  We  have  to  begin  to  learn  about  how  things  really  are  and  begin  to  re¬ 
place  belief  with  knowledge.  We  may  then  be  able  to  deal  with  change, 
welcome  it,  participate  in  it,  accommodate  to  it,  make  sure  that  it  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive,  or  not  insufficient.  These  are  the  things  that  we  have  to  begin  to 
comprehend.  It’s  a  new  and  fascinating  thing  as  far  as  I  can  see.  It’s  not 
something  that  we  should  resist  or  fight  off,  but  rather  welcome.  And  this  is 
quite  different  from  the  previous  static  view  of  the  universe  or  the  static 
view  of  man  with  the  idea  that  change  must  be  resisted,  just  because  things 
have  been  a  certain  way,  that  they  should  be  that  way.  By  the  same  token, 
it’s  not  right  that  just  because  of  the  way  things  were,  they  should  change  in 
some  way  that  could  be  quite  harmful. 

Spivak:  Why,  in  the  twentieth  century,  have  we  had  this  enormous  amount 
of  change,  this  enormous  amount  of  discovery? 

Salk:  Because  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  It’s  just  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
gradual  and  continual  accumulation  of  knowledge,  increased  opportunity  for 
education.  But  now  we  are  faced  with  integrating  all  that  has  accumulated  in 
order  to  be  able  to  tolerate  the  enormous  increase  in  knowledge  and  number 
of  people  and  things  that  we  have  at  our  disposal. 

Spivak:  Now  scientists  in  research  can  go  in  many  directions.  As  one  step 
follows  another,  he  can  go  to  the  right  or  the  left,  in  what  he  wants  to  discov¬ 
er.  Now  he  can  make  value  judgments,  saying  this  is  a  good  way  to  go  or  this 
is  a  bad  way  to  go,  or  can  he  just  go  any  way  he  wants  to  go? 

Salk:  Well,  he  can.  But  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  a  good  scientist.is  going  to  be 
deeply  reflective,  and  he  will  choose,  just  as  nature  does,  what  is  likely  to 
lead  him  in  the  direction  in  which  he  seems  to  be  inclined.  Now,  if  he  sees  a 
sign  of  some  sort  that  tells  him  that  the  direction  in  which  he  has  been  going 
is  not  going  to  lead  him  any  place  else,  and  if  he  continues  to  go  there,  then 
he  s  going  to  be  like  the  dinosaurs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  then  makes  the 
choice  that’s  going  to  lead  someplace,  then  he  will  take  that. 

Spivak:  But  what  if  he  has  two  directions  to  go  in,  both  of  which  could  result 
in  discoveries,  but  he  makes  a  value  judgment  that  this  one  is  a  good  discov¬ 
ery  and  one  is  a  bad  discovery.  Can  he  do  that? 

Salk:  Oh  no,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  discovery.  All  discovery  has  use, 
has  meaning.  How  you  use  it  is  another  matter.  Now  you  are  making  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  knowledge  and  how  knowledge  is  used.  You  can  use  atom¬ 
ic  energy  for  constructive  or  destructive  purposes.  You  can  use  any  form  of 
knowledge  either  as  a  tool  or  as  a  weapon.  Therefore,  the  scientist,  in  his 
inquiry,  makes  value  judgments  as  to  what  is  the  next  step  beyond  this  and 
not  some  dead  end.  In  the  same  sense,  I  think  scientists  who  deal  with  hu¬ 
man  questions  will  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  man  is  an  animal  that 
does  possess  values  as  an  integral  part  of  his  being. 

Spivak:  So  a  scientist  in  the  twentieth  century  has  a  great  deal  of  power, 
more  power  than  a  scientist  has  ever  had  before,  hasn’t  he? 

Salk:  In  terms  of  the  knowledge  that  he  possesses  and  the  use  to  which  it 
can  be  put. 

Spivak:  Is  that  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  in  his  work? 

Salk:  Why,  it  s  a  great  advantage,  not  only  in  his  work,  but  also  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  I  think  that  the  central  problem  in  the  world  today  is  power  and  how  it 
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is  used.  And  that’s  a  problem  with  which  scientists  will  also  have  to  confront 
themselves  who  are  interested  in  man. 

Spivak:  What  is  the  goal  of  modern  science?  Is  there  any  one  place  that  all 
scientists  are  aiming  for? 

Salk:  Just  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth.  If  they  have  any  other 
purpose,  such  as  that  of  self-glorification,  or  serving  some  special  interest 
other  than  that,  most  often,  the  sin  that  is  committed  is  that  of  false  pride  and 
self-glorification.  If  there  is  anything  other  than  the  seeking  of  knowledge 
and  of  truth,  then  they  are  not  true  to  the  tradition  of  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
Spivak:  Is  civilization  always  presenting  new  problems? 

Salk:  Yes,  life  is  a  problem-creating  and  a  problem-solving  process.  Life  is 
an  error-making  and  an  error-preventing  process;  so  is  evolution.  Therefore, 
we  must  never  look  forward  to  a  notion  that  life  will  ever  be  problem-free.  It 
is  a  process  involving  problems  which  we  have  to  learn  to  cope  with.  The 
thing  that  young  people,  I  hope,  will  learn  and  learn  to  accept  is  that  there 
will  always  be  a  problem  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the  problem  is  to  learn 
how  to  deal  with  problems.  It’s  very  simple  — life  and  problems  are  synony¬ 
mous.  Life  and  death  are  complementary  elements.  We  have  to  learn  how  to 
accept  death  as  a  part  of  life.  All  we  can  do  is  to  find  ways  of  postponing 
premature  death.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  choose  from  amongst  the  al¬ 
ternatives  that  are  available  to  us,  those  that  will  lead  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  that  we  see. 

Spivak:  And  we  can  use  the  scientific  method  or  the  scientific  viewpoint  to 
help  us  make  those  choices? 

Salk:  Exactly.  The  scientific  approach  has  to  become  a  way  of  life.  There¬ 
fore,  the  way  a  scientist  thinks  is  more  important  to  learn  and  to  begin  to 
think  as  does  a  scientist. 

Spivak:  Then  no  man  can  cut  himself  off  from  science? 

Salk:  No,  because  the  first  scientist  has  been  nature.  You  must  remember, 
we  are  not  inventing  the  things  we  discover.  We  are  discovering  the  things 
that  have  been  pre-invented  by  nature.  We  are  simply  trying  to  be  as  smart 
as  nature  and  trying  to  learn  what  nature  already  knows. 

Spivak:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Salk,  very  much. 


READING  31 


CLASS  HANDOUT  4  A  Conversation  With  Dr.  Jonas  Salk 


Reading  31  contains  information  about  the  work  of  sixteenth-  and  seven¬ 
teenth-century  scientists.  Based  on  this  reading,  fill  in  the  first  column  on 
the  chart  following.  Now  listen  carefully  to  what  a  modern  scientist.  Dr.  Jonas 
Salk,  has  to  say  about  science  today.  At  one  point  in  the  interview,  there  will 
be  a  lock  groove.  This  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  jot  down  notes.  Af¬ 
ter  the  recording  is  over,  fill  in  the  second  column  on  the  chart.  Be  prepared 
to  discuss  your  findings  with  the  class. 
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• 

16th-  and  17th-Century 
Scientists 

Scientists 

Today 

What  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  did  these  scientists 
face? 

What  were  some  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles  these  scientists  had  to 
overcome? 

What  effects  did  the  advance 
of  scientific  knowledge  have 
on  traditional  beliefs  and 
institutions? 

READING  36 

CLASS  HANDOUT  5  British  Economic  Growth 

PART  1 


1700 


DISTRIBUTION 
OF  POPULATION 
AND  MAJOR 
RESOURCES 


POPULATION  DENSITY 
per  square  mile 

More  than  200 

W', 

:  100-150 
less  than  100 
Major  port  cities 
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1801 


DISTRIBUTION 
OF  POPULATION 
AND  MAJOR 
RESOURCES 


POPULATION  DENSITY 
per  square  mile 


More  than  200 


lit 


SN:;:;  100-150 

less  than  100 
Major  port  cities 


Wool 

Coal 

Forests 

Iron 

Farm  produce 
Tin 


PART  2 


READING  39 


CLASS  HANDOUT  6  Political  Theory:  Divine  Right  vs.  Soeial  Contraet 


The  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  justified  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Freneh  monarehs.  This  theory,  explained  by  Bishop  Bossuet,  the  tutor  of 
Louis  XIV’s  son,  was  based  on  the  Scriptures.  As  science  challenged  the 
authority  of  religion  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  peo¬ 
ple  who  proposed  the  idea  of  a  social  contract  attacked  the  theory  of  divine 

right. 
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The  following  handout  contains  quotations  from  Bossuet’s  Politics  Drawn 
from  the  Very  Words  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  text  excerpts  from  the  writings 
of  John  Locke  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  you  will  find  passages  that  chal¬ 
lenge  Bossuet’s  principles.  Write  them  in  the  spaces  provided  under  each  of 
Bossuet’s  quotations. 

A.  The  Purpose  of  Government 

“The  majesty  of  the  king  is  borrowed  from  God,  who  gives  it  to  him  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  It  is  good  for  the  people  to  be  checked  by  a  superior 
force.”  Bishop  Bossuet— 1670 


John  Locke  — 1690 

66 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  — 1762 

B,  The  Limits  of  Government 

“Kings  must  employ  their  power  with  fear  and  self-restraint,  as  a  thing  com¬ 
ing  from  God,  remembering  that  God  will  demand  an  account  of  how  His 
power  has  been  used.”  Bishop  Bossuet-  1670 


John  Locke  —  1690 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau— 1762 

C.  Individual  Givil  Rights 

“The  power  of  the  king  must  be  such  that  no  one  can  hope  to  escape  him. 
The  only  protection  individuals  have  against  the  king’s  authority  is  that  they 
are  innocent  of  having  acted  against  him  or  God.”  Bishop  Bossuet-  1670 


f 
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John  Locke  —  1690 


>> 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau—  1762 

D.  Individual  Rights  to  Participate  in  Government 

“Men  are  all  born  subjects.  Ry  nature  men  are  accustomed  not  only  to  obey 
but  to  have  only  one  leader.”  Bishop  Bossuet-  1670 


John  Locke  —  1690 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  —  1762 

E.  Rebellion  Against  the  Government 

“Should  God  withdraw  His  power,  the  earth  would  fall  to  pieces;  should  the 
king’s  authority  cease  in  the  realm,  all  would  be  confusion. 

Bishop  Bossuet— 1670 


John  Locke  — 1690 

c  c 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau— 1762 
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READING  44 


CLASS  HANDOUT  7  The  Development  of  Social  Rights 


The  three  writers  included  in  Reading  44  called  for  various  social  reforms. 
They  listed  arguments  that  supported  their  programs  and  proposed  ways  to 
accomplish  specific  social  reforms.  In  the  spaces  provided  under  Part  1,  list 
the  arguments  used  by  each  writer.  In  the  spaces  provided  under  Part  2, 
briefly  explain  how  each  writer  proposed  to  achieve  his  goals. 

PART  I 

What  arguments  for  granting  social  reforms  to  citizens  did  each  of  these  writ¬ 
ers  use? 

Horace  Mann:  _ _ _ _ 


Otto  von  Bismarck: 


David  Lloyd  George: 


PART  2 

How  did  each  writer  propose  to  achieve  his  goals? 
Horace  Mann: _ 


Otto  von  Bismarck: 


David  Lloyd  George: 
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READING  49 


FILMSTRIP  3  Nationalism  as  a  Religion 


Frame  1:  A  cross,  in  the  Holy  Land 
Frame  2:  The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
Frame  3:  The  national  flag  of  Great  Britain 
Frame  4:  The  national  flag  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Frame  5:  A  fourteenth-century  Italian  painting  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
Frame  6:  George  Washington  during  his  Presidency 

Frame  7:  Lenin  speaking  in  Red  Square  in  celebration  of  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  November  Revolution 

Frame  8:  Gharles  de  Gaulle,  leader  of  the  Free  French,  returning  to  Paris, 
August  25,  1944 

Frame  9:  A  Ghristmas  ereche 
Frame  10:  May  Day  in  Moscow 

Frame  11:  A  July  Fourth  celebration  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania 
Frame  12:  Bastille  Day,  Paris 
Frame  13:  The  Bible 

Frame  14:  The  Declaration  of  Independence 

Frame  15:  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Gitizen 

Frame  16:  Magna  Garta 

Frame  17:  A  Ghristian  martyr 

Frame  18:  The  execution  of  Nathan  Hale 

Frame  19:  The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  Arlington  National  Geme- 
tery 

Frame  20:  Nurses  paying  tribute  to  Edith  Gavell 

Frame  21:  The  Wailing  Wall,  Jerusalem 

Frame  22:  Lincoln  Memorial 

Frame  23:  Visitors  in  line  to  enter  Lenin’s  tomb 

Frame  24:  The  lion  overlooking  battlefield  at  Waterloo 

Frame  25:  A  Roman  Gatholic  mass 

Frame  26:  American  school  children  saluting  the  flag 

Frame  27:  Soviet  Pioneers  celebrating  the  organization  s  anniversary 

Frame  28:  Queen  Elizabeth  H  visiting  Ganada  during  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  confederation 
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READING  50 


TRANSPARENCIES  50a  — 50e  Diplomatic  Dispatches 


TRANSPARENCY  50a 


Diplomatic  Dispatch 


Vienna,  July  5,  1914 

From:  German  Ambassador  to  Austria- 
Hungary 

To:  German  Cabinet 

Latest  Vienna  news  indicates  high  officials 
in  Serbian  government  played  large  role  in  as¬ 
sassination  of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand. 
Austro-Hungarian  cabinet  believes  need  to 
protect  interests  in  Balkans  urgent;  must 
eliminate  Serbia  as  political  factor  in  area  to 
stop  Russia.  Austria-Hungary  unwilling  to 
proceed  with  plans  without  consulting  Ger¬ 
many.  Please  advise  Germany’s  interest  in 
this  matter. 


TRANSPARENCY  SOb 


Diplomatic  dispatch 


Berlin,  July  6,  1914 

From:  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  to 
Germany 

To:  Austro-Hungarian  Cabinet 

German  cabinet  not  blind  to  danger  threat¬ 
ening  Austria-Hungary  and  Triple  Alliance  as 
result  of  Russia  n-Serbian  Pan  Slavic  agitation. 

German  cabinet  says  it  cannot  interfere  in 
dispute  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Ser¬ 
bia,  but  Austria-Hungary  can  be  assured  Ger¬ 
many  will  faithfully  stand  by  Dual  Monarchy 
under  obligations  of  alliance  and  ancient 
friendship. 
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TRANSPARENCY  50c 


Diplomatic  dispatch 


Belgrade,  July  23,  1914 

From:  Russian  Ambassador  to  Serbia 

To:  Russian  Cabinet 

Serbia  received  ultimatum  from  Austria. 
Requires  Serbia  to  accept  ail  demands  or  face 
Austrian  invasion.  Serbia  willing  to  accept  all 
but  two  demands:  f 

1)  Austrian  officials  be  allowed  to  take  part 
‘  in  investigation  and  suppression  of  anti- 

Austrian  movements  within  Serbia; 

2)  Austrian  judges  to  sit  on  courts  that  try 


Serbians  connected  with  assassination, 
anxious  for  Russian  support. 


TRANSPARENCY  50d 


Berlin,  July  3f  ,  1914 

From:  French  Ambassador  to  Germany 
To:  French  Cabinet 

Austria  now  mobilizing  after  declaring  vvar 
on  Serbia  July  28.  Austria  and  Russia  holding 
conversations  to  avert  larger  conflict,  but  ap¬ 
parent  Russia  will  enter  war  against  Austria. 
Germany  wants  to  know  if  France  will  remain 
neutral  if  Germany  declares  war  on  Russia. 
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TRANSPARENCY  50e 


DIPLOMATIC  DISPATCH 


Paris.  August  3,  1914 

From:  British  Ambassador  to  France 
To:  British  Cabinet 

German  mobilization  against  Russia  com¬ 
plete  after  declaration  of  war  August  1.  To¬ 
day  declared  war  on  France.  Claims  French 
reply  to  July  31  ultimatum  unacceptable. 
German  armies  reported  marching  through 
Belgium  to  invade  France.  France  wants  to 
know  British  position. 


READING  62 

TRANSPARENCIES  58a  — 58g  Why  Did  Hitler  Come  To  Power? 

- — - - - 


TRANSPARENCY  58a 


WHY  OID  HITLER  COME  TO  POWER? 

STATING  THE  ISSUE 

The  tyranny  of  Adolf  Hitler  was  the  most 
terrible  the  world  has  ever  known.  Six  mil¬ 
lion  Jews  and  millions  of  political  opponents 
and  other  “undesirables”  died  in  the  ovens 
and  gas  chambers  of  Nazi  concentration 
camps.  Hitler's  armies  terrorized  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  almost  every  continental  European 
nation.  The  German  people  themselves  were 
denied  basic  human  rights  and  forced  to 
serve  the  whims  of  the  little  man  with  the 
moustache. 

How  could  one  man  obtain  such  total  con¬ 
trol  over, .his  nation?  The  following  trans¬ 
parencies  show  data  about  Germany  and 
the  Nazis  until  1934,  when  Hitler  combined 
the  offices  of  chancellor  and  president  to 
become  Der  Fuehrer.  Using  this  data,  you 
should  be  able  to  develop  some  hypotheses 
about  Hitler’s  rise  to  power. 
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TRANSPARENCY  58b 


THE  WEIMAR  REPUBLIC:  THE  EARLY  YEARS 


REPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT 
SIGNS  VERSAILLES  TREATY 
(June  23) 

Leaders  of  republic  had  to 
assume  guilt  for  a  treaty 
Germans  considered  unjust. 


“KAPP  PUTSCH  " 
(March  13-17) 

Some  army  officers  attempted 
to  overthrow  Weimar  Republic 
and  restore  monarchy. 


SPARTACIST  RISING 
(March  19) 

“Spartacists,"  or  Communists, 
in  Ruhr  district,  revolted 
against  Weimar  Republic. 


‘  BEER  HALL  PUTSCH" 
(November  8-11) 

Hitler  and  Nazis  attempted  to 
overthrow  Bavarian  government. 


TRANSPARENCY  58c 
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TRANSPARENCY  58d 


elections  to  the  WEIMAR  LEGISLATURE 
1824-1933 

(Seats  obtained  by  major  parties) 


Seats 

300 


240 


180 


120 


1933 


^Social  r 

1  f 

^  III  People's  I 

1  1 

I 

■I  Communists  ^ 

§  Democrats  [ 

_J  Democrats  ^ 

^Center  |(|  Party  | 

1  Nationalists  | 

■  Nazis 

TRANSPARENCY  58e 


after  treaty 


GERMANY 


ADUUSTMENTS-1919 


Demilitarized  Zone 
(occupied  by 
^  Allied  troops) 

German  boundary, 
as  fixed  by 
Versailles  Treaty 
Area  lost 

by  Germany  under 
Versailles  Treaty 
Other  areas 
inhabited  by 
German-speaking 
people 


TRANSPARENCY  58f 


TRANSPARENCY  58g 
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READING  59 


CLASS  HANDOUT  8  Three  Party  Platforms 


PARTY  A 

We  are  committed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  presently  existing,  oppressive, 
bourgeois  republic  and  all  of  its  imperialist,  capitalistic  economic  and  social 
institutions.  The  party  favors: 

1.  The  abolition  of  private  property  and  the  development  of  the  people. 

2.  The  establishment  of  land  reform  programs,  which  will  nationalize 
the  usage  of  land  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  people.  The  state  will  own, 
run,  and  maintain  the  productive  forces  of  agriculture. 

3.  The  ownership  by  the  people  through  its  agency,  the  state,  of  all  the 
industrial  productive  forces  of  the  nation,  in  order  that  they  might  benefit  all 
the  people  rather  than  the  capitalists. 

4.  Organization  of  the  government  under  workers’  councils  to  replace 
the  oppressive  bourgeois  regime. 

5.  A  foreign  policy  devoted  to  developing  more  harmonious  relations 
between  Germany  and  its  natural  ally  against  capitalism,  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  the  German  people:  The  cause  of  your  misery  is  the  oppressive  domi¬ 
nation  of  international  capitalism.  The  French,  British,  and  American  capi¬ 
talists,  particularly,  seek  to  exploit  the  labor  of  the  workers,  especially  the 
German  workers,  in  order  that  they  might  enrich  themselves.  Germans, 
unite  to  rid  yourselves  of  this  terrible  burden. 


PARTY  B 

This  party  wishes  to  maintain  the  democratic  republic  and  to  allow  Ger¬ 
many  to  take  its  place  among  the  free  governments  of  Europe. 

1.  The  party  declares  that  it  is  committed  to  the  support  of  the  present 
German  republic,  in  order  that  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  will 
continue  in  the  councils  of  the  German  government  and  that  justice  will  live 
in  the  hearts  of  our  German  countrymen. 

2.  The  party  states  that  it  will  honor  all  of  Germany’s  obligations,  polit¬ 
ical  and  financial,  in  order  that  Germany’s  honor  and  respect  will  not  be  de¬ 
creased  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

3.  The  party  sets  as  one  of  its  major  goals  the  establishment  of  a  more 
equitable  arrangement  of  paying  reparations,  in  order  that  future  payments 
will  not  be  harmful  to  the  German  economy  as  a  whole.  But  the  party  ac¬ 
cepts  Germany  s  responsibility  for  paying  the  reparations. 

4.  To  stimulate  employment,  the  party  will  seek  to  create  more  jobs  by 
undertaking  an  extensive  program  of  public  works. 
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5.  To  aid  the  personal  burden  of  German  workers  who  are  not  em¬ 
ployed,  the  party  will  establish  an  unemployment  insurance  program  to 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  the  unemployed  for  a  six-month  period. 

6.  To  aid  farmers,  the  party  will  grant  subsidies  to  holders  of  small 
farms,  in  order  that  they  will  not  curtail  production  in  a  period  of  falling 
prices. 

7.  To  ease  the  tax  burden  of  all  Germans,  the  party  will  attempt  to  en¬ 
act  significant  economic  measures  to  cut  government  operation  expendi¬ 
tures.  One  such  cut  might  well  be  in  the  military  appropriations. 

8.  The  party  believes  in  the  right  of  those  who  disagree  with  it  to  speak 
and  write  on  those  issues  without  interference. 


PARTY  C 

This  program  is  declared  to  be  inalterable.  The  party  leaders  have  no  in¬ 
tention,  once  the  announced  aims  have  been  achieved,  of  establishing  fresh 
aims,  which,  by  increasing  the  discontent  of  the  masses  artificially,  would 
ensure  the  continued  existence  of  the  party. 

1.  We  demand  the  union  of  all  Germans,  including  those  in  Austria,  to 
form  one  great  Germany. 

2.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

3.  We  demand  that  the  state  shall  make  its  first  duty  the  promotion  of 
the  industry  and  livelihood  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
nourish  the  entire  population  of  the  state,  noncitizens -namely,  those  with¬ 
out  German  blood  (Jews)-  must  be  excluded  from  this  protection  of  the 
state.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  certain  occupations,  nor  to  live 

from  the  honest  industry  of  the  German  people. 

4.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  all  incomes  not  earned  by  work -name¬ 
ly,  income  from  interest  and  dividends. 

5.  We  demand  the  confiscation  of  all  profits  made  by  war-profiteers. 

6.  We  demand  a  fundamental  reorganization  and  reorientation  of  the 
government,  which  hitherto  has  remained  subservient  to  the  demands  of 

Germany’s  enemies.  .  i  i  r  i 

7.  We  demand  the  formation  of  a  large  national  army,  provided  tor  by 

universal  military  conscription. 

8.  We  demand  the  maintenance  of  production  levels  by  state  decree. 

9.  We  demand  the  stabilization  of  the  currency  by  state  decree. 

10.  The  state  shall  raise  the  standard  of  health  in  the  nation  by  protect¬ 
ing  mothers  and  infants,  prohibiting  child  labor,  and  increasing  bodily  effi¬ 
ciency  through  obligatory  gymnastics  and  sports. 

11.  That  all  the  foregoing  requirements  may  be  realized,  we  demand 
the  creation  of  a  strong  central  power,  especially  a  strong  executive  power, 

based  upon  the  party’s  leadership  principle.  ,,  r  •  n-  n 

We  believe  that  our  nation  can  achieve  permanent  health  from  within  by 
following  this  principle:  the  common  interest  before  self. 
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READING  62 


CLASS  HANDOUT  9  Europe  After  World  War  II 


PART  1 

Fill  m  the  name  of  the  superpower  your  teacher  assigned  to  your  group; 


PART  2 

In  the  spaces  below,  list  a  number  of  actions  taken  by  your  superpower  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  following  World  War  II. _ _ 


PART  3 

In  two  or  three  sentences,  explain  why  you  think  your  superpower  took  part 
in  the  activities  you  listed  in  Part  2 _ 


TEACHING  MORAL  DILEMMAS' 


Pages  xxiv-xxvii  in  the  Rationale  printed  at  the  front  of  this  Teacher  s 
Guide  contain  a  discussion  of  the  valuing  techniques  used  in  the  Holt  Social 
Studies  Curriculum.  This  material  emphasizes  a  scheme  of  cognitive  moral 
development  devised  by  Professor  Lawrence  Kohlberg  and  his  colleagues  at 
Harvard  University.  You  may  wish  to  read  these  few  pages  again  before  you 
begin  to  teach  the  moral  dilemmas  found  on  handouts  in  the  Classroom 
Support  Component.  A  Training  Manual  for  Teaching  Moral  Dilemmas  may 
be  purchased  for  $3.00  from  the  Values  Education  Project,  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  Center,  Porter  Hall  223,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  15213. 

Each  moral  dilemma  appears  on  a  single  ditto  master  m  the  Classroom 
Support  Component.  Notices  printed  in  the  Guide  indicate  appropri^e 
places  to  teach  each  dilemma.  A  full  class  period  should  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  a  dilemma.  To  save  time  during  class,  some  teachers  distribute 
dittoed  copies  of  a  dilemma  in  advance  so  that  students  have  time  to  study 
them  and  to  think  about  the  issues  involved.  Other  teachers  prefer  to  begin 
the  class  by  handing  out  the  dilemma  as  students  enter  the  door  in  order  to 

insure  a  fresh  response.  . 

Commitment  to  the  principles  of  moral  development  involves  adopting  a 
teaching  process  which  promotes  a  classroom  atmosphere  of  openness,  re¬ 
spect,  and  tolerance  between  students  and  a  teacher.  Teachers  should  estab¬ 
lish  an  atmosphere  in  which  students  feel  comfortable  as  they  express  and 
defend  their  positions  on  moral  dilemmas.  Teachers  should  avoid  both  lec¬ 
tures  and  recitation.  Instead  of  using  expository  techniques,  the  teacher 
should  facilitate  classroom  discussion  through  selecting  an  appropriate  strat¬ 
egy  and  introducing  appropriate  questions  which  help  students  to  focus  on 


moral  reasoning. 

Teachers  should  go  through  four  steps  as  they  teach  a  moral  dilemma. 
This  teaching  process  requires  students  to  confront  a  moral  dilemma,  state  a 
position  on  the  dilemma,  test  the  reasoning  behind  the  dilemma,  and  ad^opt  a 
reason  for  their  position.  The  teacher  helps  students  to  move  through  this 
four-step  teaching  process  by  providing  guidance  and  direction  at  appro¬ 
priate  times.  The  diagram  which  appears  on  p.  170  offers  an  overview  of  this 
process  designed  as  a  guide  to  teaching  moral  dilemmas  in  your  classroom. 


>These  instructions  have  been  adapted  from  a  Training  Manual  for  Teachmg  Moral 
Development  Lessons  written  by  Ronald  E.  Galbraith  and  Thomas  M.  Jones,  two 
membJrs  of  the  staff  of  Carnegie-Mellon  University  s  Social  Studies  Cunicnlum 
Center.  A  grant  from  the  W.  Clement  and  Jessie  V.  Stone  Foundation  suppoited 

their  work. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROCESS 
FOR  TEACHING  A  MORAL  DILEMMA 


Establish 

the  individual 
position  on 

Action 

Establish 

the  class  response 
to  the  position  on 

Action 


relate  to  other 
dilemmas 


STEP  1  Confronting  a  moral  dilemma. 
_ _ _ _ 


Step  1  consists  of  three  activities.  First,  the  teacher  presents  the  dilemma 
to  the  students  by  having  them  read  the  dilemma  silently  or  aloud.  Second, 
the  teacher  helps  students  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  any  terms  or  words 
which  are  used  in  the  dilemma  and  which  some  students  may  not  under¬ 
stand.  Finally,  the  teacher  helps  students  to  confront  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
dilemma  by  asking  them  to  state  the  moral  issue  which  the  dilemma  raises. 


STEP  2  Stating  a  position  on  the  original  or  alternative  dilemmas. 


In  this  step,  the  teacher  ascertains  the  division  within  the  class  about  what 
the  major  protagonist  in  the  dilemma  ought  to  do.  Each  dilemma  ends  with  a 
question  such  as  this  one:  Should  Fritz  let  the  prisoners  escape?  In  order  to 
teach  for  cognitive  moral  development,  the  members  of  the  class  must  di¬ 
vide  over  the  answer  to  this  question.  Some  teachers  ask  students  to  indicate 
their  feelings  by  holding  up  their  hands  while  they  shut  their  eyes  so  that 
the  votes  of  others  will  not  influence  them.  Other  teachers  ask  several  stu¬ 
dents  to  express  their  opinions  and  the  reasons  for  their  opinions  and  then 
ask  for  a  vote  either  openly  or  in  private.  If  at  least  a  third  of  the  students  in 
the  class  elect  each  position,  the  teacher  moves  immediately  to  Step  3,  skip¬ 
ping  the  alternative  dilemmas. 

If  at  least  a  third  of  the  members  of  the  class  do  not  line  up  on  each  side  ot 
the  issue,  the  teacher  introduces  an  alternative  dilemma  from  the  lesson 
plan  to  establish  a  division  among  the  students.  One  set  of  alternative  dilem¬ 
mas  has  been  designed  in  case  the  class  agrees  that  the  protagonist 
SHOULD  take  a  particular  course  of  action.  Another  set  should  be  used  if 
the  class  agrees  that  the  protagonist  SHOULD  NOT  take  a  particular  course 
of  action.  The  teacher  should  make  sure  that  the  students  understand  the 
terms  used  in  an  alternative  dilemma  and  that  they  see  the  moral  issue  in¬ 
volved.  Then  the  teacher  should  determine  how  the  class  divides  on  the  is¬ 
sue,  and  proceed  to  Step  3. 


Next,  the  teacher  begins  to  help  students  test  their  reasoning  by  choosiiig 
an  appropriate  method  of  class  deployment.  All  four  methods  of  class  de¬ 
ployment  promote  maximum  student-to-student  interaction.  During  the  test¬ 
ing  stage,  students  examine,  analyze,  and  compare  their  own  reasons  with 
reasons  offered  by  other  students.  The  teacher  keeps  the  attention  of  the 
class  focused  on  reasoning  rather  than  on  what  a  protagonist  should  do. 
Probe  questions  provided  in  the  lesson  plan  help  students  to  examine  t  leii 
reasoning  in  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  deployment  strategies  are: 


Strategy  A 


Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  five  to  eight  students.  Each  group  should 
consist  of  individuals  who  agree  about  the  appropriate  action  on  a  dilemma. 
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Have  the  members  of  each  group  work  out  a  list  of  reasons  for  holding  their 
position.  After  the  groups  have  worked  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  on  this  ini¬ 
tial  task,  have  each  one  select  three  reasons  which  reflect  the  best  reasoning 
for  their  position  on  the  moral  dilemma  and  arrange  these  in  priority.  You 
should  move  from  group  to  group,  helping  each  group  develop  its  list  of  rea¬ 
sons.  Ask  the  recorder  from  each  group  to  report  on  the  final  list  of  “best” 
reasons.  Since  you  will  have  several  groups  working  on  listing  reasons  for 
opposing  positions  on  the  moral  dilemma,  a  general  class  discussion  focused 
on  moral  reasoning  should  follow  reports  from  the  groups.  Encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  challenge  one  another’s  reasoning  and  to  help  focus  the  dialogue  on 
why  individuals  believe  one  reason  is  more  appropriate  than  another.  The 
discussion  will  often  focus  on  tw.o  or  three  conflicting  reasons.  If  the  general 
class  discussion  becomes  too  repetitive  or  loses  momentum,  use  a  probe 
question  or  an  alternative  dilemma  to  refocus  the  discussion  or  to  check  the 
consistency  of  those  students  arguing  a  particular  position.  Ask  students  who 
indicated  they  were  undecided  or  students  who  are  not  active  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  to  summarize  the  dialogue  or  offer  their  opinion  of  the  discussion. 

Strategy  B 

Oiganize  the  class  into  small  groups  with  each  group  including  members 
who  do  not  agree  about  the  action  of  the  dilemma.  Ask  the  members  of  each 
mixed  group  to  discuss  their  positions  and  the  reasons  for  their  positions  in 
prder  to  produce  a  list  containing  the  two  best  reasons  on  each  side  of  the 
issue.  One  of  the  objectives  of  this  strategy  is  to  have  students  discuss  the 
dilemma  from  each  position  on  action  with  the  task  of  the  group  focused  on 
reasoning  rather  than  on  the  initial  position.  A  general  class  discussion 
should  follow  group  reports  of  discussion.  Probe  questions  may  be  used  as 
part  of  the  general  discussion.  With  this  strategy  you  may  find  it  helpful  to 
have  groups  record  their  best  reasons  on  the  chalkboard  so  that  everyone  can 
see  different  ways  of  thinking  about  the  dilemma. 

Strategy  C 

Ask  all  students  in  the  class  to  write  out  three  reasons  why  they  hold  the 
particular  position  that  they  do  on  the  dilemma.  Choose  four  students  to 
debate,  two  from  each  position  on  the  dilemma.  Let  the  debate  begin  among 
the  four  protagonists.  After  they  have  debated  a  few  minutes,  invite  four 
additional  students,  two  from  each  position,  to  enter  the  debate  in  order  to 
add  additional  reasons  for  the  position  on  the  dilemma.  Encourage  the  de¬ 
bate  to  continue  for  a  few  minutes.  During  the  debate  ask  the  students  not  in 
the  debate  to  summarize  or  paraphrase  the  reasoning  used  in  the  debate. 
Also  encourage  students  listening  to  the  debate  to  question  members  in  the 
debate  and  to  inteiject  reasons  which  they  have  written  down  but  the  debat¬ 
ers  have  not  used.  The  debate  format  provides  a  method  for  verbally  listing  a 
series  of  reasons.  You  may  decide  to  continue  the  class  in  several  ways: 

1)  If  the  debate  among  the  eight  students  and  the  involvement  of  the 
rest  of  the  class  seems  productive,  you  ean  continue  the  debate. 

2)  You  can  establish  four  debating  groups  in  the  class  and  give  each 
group  the  task  of  determining  the  best  reasons  for  a  proposed  aetion. 

3)  You  can  establish  four  groups  and  give  them  the  task  of  summarizing 
the  reasons  offered  during  the  debate  and  decide  which  reasons 
seemed  most  appropriate. 

4)  You  could  guide  the  debate  format  into  a  general  class  discussion 
focused  around  the  probe  questions. 
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Strategy  D 


After  determining  a  class  division  on  action,  divide  the  class  into  groups  of 
five  to  eight  students  whose  members  agree  about  the  appropriate  action  on 
a  dilemma.  Have  members  of  each  group  develop  a  list  of  reasons  for  hold¬ 
ing  their  position.  The  teacher  should  move  from  group  to  group  helping 
students  to  complete  this  task.  Give  each  group  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
to  develop  its  reasons.  Each  student  should  write  down  the  reasons  listed  in 
the  group. 

Reorganize  the  groups  so  that  half  of  a  group  holding  one  position  ex¬ 
changes  places  with  half  of  a  group  which  stated  an  opposing  position  on 
action.  Have  the  members  of  the  new  groups  complete  the  following  tasks: 

1)  Report  the  reasons  developed  in  the  previous  discussion  to  the  other 
half  of  the  group. 

2)  Discuss  the  reasons.  Each  half  of  the  new  group  should  challenge 
the  reasons  offered  by  the  other  half  and  ask  questions  about  why 
they  think  these  reasons  are  good  ones. 

3)  Each  half  of  the  new  group  should  then  meet  for  from  three  to  five 
minutes  to  decide  which  reason  the  other  half  offered  is  the  best 
one. 

4)  The  groups  should  report  their  decision  to  the  class  with  specific 
emphasis  on  why  each  sub-group  selected  a  particular  reason  which 
others  had  offered. 

You  may  want  to  prepare  a  group  task  sheet  which  explains  the  small 
group  task  for  this  strategy.  Allow  sufficient  time  for  the  groups  to  complete 
the  tasks.  Use  probe  questions  with  the  entire  class  if  any  time  remains  after 
all  groups  have  reported. 


STEP  4  Adopting  a  reason  for  a  position. 


During  the  final  stage  of  the  teaching  process,  the  teacher  helps  students 
to  summarize  the  reasoning  discussed  during  the  class  period.  The  teacher 
aids  the  students  to  either  affirm  their  original  position  using  more  adequate 
reasoning,  or  to  adopt  a  new  position  based  on  reasons  presented  in  the  class 

discussion. 


Eacsimiles  of  all  six  moral  dilemmas  found  in  the  Classroom  Support 
Component  follow.  After  each  dilemma  you  will  find  a  teaching  plan  which 
contains  specific  instructions,  alternative  dilemmas,  and  suggested  probe 
questions. 
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CLASS  HANDOUT  10  Sharon’s  Dilemma 


People  in  the  modern  world  still  face  problems  involving  some  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  rules  you  read  about  in  Reading  6.  ShaTon’s  Dilemma  presents  such  a 
problem.  Sharon  and  her  best  friend  Jill  walked  into  a  department  store  to 
shop.  As  they  browsed,  Jill  saw  a  sweater  she  really  liked  and  told  Sharon 
she  wanted  to  try  the  sweater  on.  While  Jill  went  to  the  dressing  room,  Shar¬ 
on  continued  to  shop. 

Soon  Jill  came  out  of  the  dressing  room  wearing  her  coat.  She  caught  Shar¬ 
on  s  attention  with  her  eyes  and  glanced  down  at  the  sweater  under  her  coat. 
Without  a  word,  Jill  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  store. 

Moments  later  the  store  security  officer,  sales  clerk,  and  the  store  manager 
approached  Sharon.  “That’s  her,  that’s  one  of  the  girls.  Check  her  bags,” 
blurted  the  clerk.  The  security  officer  said  he  had  the  right  to  check  bags, 
and  Shaion  handed  them  over.  No  sweater  in  here,  he  told  the  manager. 

Then  I  know  the  other  girl  has  it,  the  clerk  said.  “I  saw  them  just  as  plain 
as  anything.  They  were  together  on  this.”  The  security  officer  then  asked  the 
manager  if  he  wanted  to  follow  through  on  the  case.  “Absolutely,”  he  insist¬ 
ed.  Shoplifting  is  getting  to  be  a  major  expense  in  running  a  store  like  this. 
I  can  t  let  shoplifters  off  the  hook  and  expect  to  run  a  successful  business.” 

The  security  officer  turned  to  Sharon.  “What’s  the  name  of  the  girl  you 
were  with?”  he  asked.  Sharon  looked  up  at  him  silently.  “Come  on  now; 
come  clean,  said  the  security  officer.  “If  you  don’t  tell  us,  you  can  be 
charged  with  the  crime  or  with  aiding  the  person  who  committed  the 
crime.” 

Question:  Should  Sharon  tell  Jill  s  name  to  the  security  officer? 


TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  SHARON’S  DILEMMA 


PART  I:  ORIGINAL  DILEMMA 

Distribute  Class  Handout  10  which  describes  Sharon’s  dilemma.  Make 
sure  that  the  students  understand  the  terminology  in  the  dilemma  and  can 
state  the  nature  of  the  dilemma  which  Sharon  faced. 

Determine  by  a  show  of  hands  or  in  some  other  way  how  the  class  feels 
about  whether  Sharon  should  tell  her  friend’s  name  to  the  security  officer.  If 
the  class  divides  with  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  students  on  each  side  of 
the  issue,  choose  one  of  the  four  strategies  listed  in  the  overall  instructions 
for  teaching  moral  dilemmas  and  proceed  with  the  discussion,  skipping  the 
alternative  dilemmas. 
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PART  II:  ALTERNATIVE  DILEMMAS 


If  the  class  agrees  that  Sharon  SHOULD  tell,  one  of  the  following  alterna¬ 
tive  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  that  Sharon  knows  that  Jill  is  on  parole  and  will  be  sent 
back  to  jail  if  she  is  caught  committing  a  crime.  In  this  case,  should 
Sharon  tell? 

B.  Suppose  Jill  has  done  Sharon  many  favors,  and  that  Sharon  thinks 
she  will  lose  lots  of  friends  if  she  tells  on  Jill.  What  should  she  do  in 
that  case? 

If  the  class  agrees  that  Sharon  SHOULD  NOT  tell  on  Jill,  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  alternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  that  Jill  and  Sharon  are  not  good  friends.  In  fact,  suppose 
that  Sharon  doesn’t  even  like  Jill  very  much.  What  should  she  do  in 
that  case? 

B.  Suppose  that  Jill  had  stolen  things  before  and  had  promised  Sharon 
that  she  would  never  shoplift  again.  What  should  Sharon  do  in  that 
case? 

When  the  class  divides  over  one  of  these  alternative  dilemmas,  choose  one 
of  the  four  strategies  and  proceed  with  the  discussion. 

PART  III:  PROBE  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  obligation  does  Sharon  have  to  Jill?  Why? 

2.  What  obligation  does  Sharon  have  to  the  store  owner?  the  law?  her¬ 
self?  Why? 

3.  Which  set  of  obligations,  to  Jill  or  to  the  storeowner  and  the  law,  are 
more  important?  Why? 

4.  When,  if  ever,  would  it  be  right  to  tell  a  lie  to  protect  a  friend  who 
has  done  something  wrong? 

5.  When,  if  ever,  would  it  be  wrong  to  tell  a  lie  to  protect  a  friend  who 
has  done  something  wrong? 

6.  Why  might  Sharon  feel  badly  if  she  did  tell? 

7.  Why  might  Sharon  feel  badly  if  she  did  not  tell? 


CLASS  HANDOUT  11  Fritz’s  Dilemma 


Fritz  was  a  soldier  in  the  Emperor’s  army  in  1525.  For  generations  his 
ancestors  had  been  German  peasants.  All  of  them  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  nobles.  They  had  been  forced  to  pay  higher  taxes  and  give  more  ser¬ 
vices  than  their  ancient  contracts  called  for.  Nobles  hunted  at  will  across 
their  fields,  destroying  the  crops.  Nobles  denied  peasants  their  rights  to 
gather  firewood,  to  fish,  or  to  hunt.  Fritz  knew  about  all  these  abuses,  and  he 

sympathized  with  the  cause  of  the  peasants. 

Fritz  had  been  sent  back  to  Germany  after  the  Emperor  had  won  a  war  in 
Italy.  One  of  the  nobles,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  enrolled  him  in  his  private 
army.  These  troops  met  the  peasants  in  battle  and  easily  defeated  them. 
Thousands  of  peasants  were  captured  and  guarded  closely  by  the  soldiers. 
Then  the  Duke  began  to  kill  them  in  a  brutal  manner  and  without  real  trials. 
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One  night  when  he  was  on  guard  duty,  Fritz  saw  two  peasants  trying  to 
escape.  He  stopped  them,  and  they  pleaded  with  him  to  let  them  go.  “We 
have  done  nothing,”  they  said,  “except  to  ask  for  the  rights  which  the  lords 
have  so  long  kept  from  us.”  Fritz  believed  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a 
soldier  and  had  sworn  to  obey  his  commanders  who  had  ordered  him  to 
guard  the  prisoners  and  not  let  them  escape. 


Question:  Should  Fritz  let  the  prisoners  escape? 


TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  FRITZ’S  DILEMMA 


PART  I:  ORIGINAL  DILEMMA 

Distribute  Class  Handout  11  which  describes  Fritz’s  dilemma.  Make  sure 
that  the  students  understand  the  terminology  in  the  dilemma  and  can  state 
the  nature  of  the  dilemma  which  Fritz  faced. 

Determine  by  a  show  of  hands  or  in  some  other  way  how  the  class  feels 
about  whether  Fritz  should  let  the  prisoners  escape.  If  the  class  divides  with 
no  less  than  one-third  of  the  students  on  each  side  of  the  issue,  choose  one 
of  the  four  strategies  listed  in  the  overall  instructions  for  teaching  moral  di¬ 
lemmas  and  proceed  with  the  discussion,  skipping  the  alternative  dilemmas. 


PART  II:  ALTERNATIVE  DILEMMAS 

If  the  class  agrees  that  Fritz  SHOULD  let  the  prisoners  escape,  one  of  the 
following  alternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  Fritz  has  been  told  that  both  he  and  all  of  the  guards  will 
be  punished  severely  if  any  prisoners  escape.  What  should  he  do 
then? 

B.  Suppose  Fritz  knew  that  the  two  peasants  who  wanted  to  escape 
planned  to  assassinate  the  Duke  and  his  family.  What  should  he  do 
then? 
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If  the  class  agrees  that  Fritz  SHOULD  NOT  let  the  prisoners  escape,  one 
of  the  following  alternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  that  the  prisoners  who  asked  him  to  let  them  escape  are  his 
parents.  What  should  he  do  in  that  case? 

B.  Suppose  that  no  one  has  counted  the  prisoners  and  that  no  other 
guards  are  near  to  see  what  he  is  doing.  What  should  he  do  in  that 
case? 

When  the  class  divides  over  one  of  these  alternative  dilemmas,  choose  one 
of  the  four  strategies  and  proceed  with  the  discussion. 


PART  III:  PROBE  QUESTIONS 

1.  Which  is  worse,  letting  the  prisoners  be  killed  or  breaking  the  orders 
of  one’s  superior  officers?  Why? 

2.  Would  it  be  as  right  to  let  strangers  who  are  prisoners  escape  as  to 
let  members  of  your  own  family  escape?  Why? 

3.  Is  there  a  good  reason  to  break  orders  for  someone  you  do  not  know? 

4.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  let  prisoners  escape  if  they  had  not  broken 
any  laws?  Why? 

5.  What  would  happen  to  a  society  if  all  people  decided  for  themselves 
when  they  would  or  would  not  obey  the  law? 

6.  In  general  should  a  soldier  disobey  orders  which  go  against  his  con¬ 
science?  If  so,  under  what  circumstances  ? 


CLASS  HANDOUT  12  Galileo’s  Dilemma _ _ 

Galileo  Galilei  knew  that  he  was  a  scientific  genius.  He  had  discovered 
important  scientific  laws  as  a  young  man  and  had  been  made  a  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  had  come  to  believe  that  the  sun 
was  the  center  of  the  universe  (the  heliocentric  theory)  and  had  supported 
this  belief  by  observing  the  moons  of  Jupiter  through  a  telescope.  He  pub¬ 
lished  his  findings  in  a  book  in  1610.  The  book  won  such  fame  that  in  1616 
Galileo  was  brought  before  the  court  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 

The  Inquisition  was  a  court  consisting  of  officials  of  the  Roman  Gathohc 
Ghurch.  Tt  was  supposed  to  stamp  out  heresy  and  other  crime^.  The  court 
accepted  hearsay  evidence  and  held  secret  sessions.  People  found  guilty 
were  punished  severely,  the  punishments  varying  from  having  their  proper¬ 
ty  confiscated  to  death.  Ghurch  doctrine  said  that  the  earth  was  the  center  of 
the  universe  and  that  the  heliocentric  theory  was  heretical.  Galileo  agreed  to 
keep  silent  about  the  heliocentric  theory. 
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In  1632,  Galileo  decided  to  publish  another  book.  This  new  book  clearly 
supported  the  Copernican  or  heliocentric  theory.  Five  times  Galileo,  now  in 
his  sixties,  was  brought  before  the  Inquisition  in  Rome.  The  Inquisition 
demanded  that  he  recant,  that  is,  that  he  reject  the  heliocentric  theory  he 
knew  to  be  true. 

Question:  What  should  Galileo  have  done  in  this  situation? 


TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  GALILEO’S  DILEMMA 


PART  I:  ORIGINAL  DILEMMA 

Distribute  Glass  Handout  12  which  describes  Galileo’s  dilemma.  Make 
sure  that  the  students  understand  the  terminology  in  the  dilemma  and  can 
state  the  nature  of  the  dilemma  which  Galileo  faced. 

Determine  by  a  show  of  hands  or  in  some  other  way  how  the  class  feels 
about  whether  Galileo  should  recant.  If  the  class  divides  with  no  less  than 
one-third  of  the  students  on  each  side  of  the  issue,  choose  one  of  the  four 
strategies  listed  in  the  overall  instructions  for  teaching  moral  dilemmas  and 
proceed  with  the  discussion,  skipping  the  alternative  dilemmas. 


PART  II:  ALTERNATIVE  DILEMMAS 

If  the  class  agrees  that  Galileo  SHOULD  recant,  one  of  the  following  al¬ 
ternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  Galileo  knew  that  if  he  recanted,  other  scientists  would 
also  be  investigated  by  the  Inquisition  and  freedom  of  inquiry 
would  be  destroyed.  What  should  he  do  in  that  case? 

B.  Suppose  Galileo  were  sick  and  knew  that  he  would  soon  die.  What 
should  he  do  in  that  case? 

If  the  class  agrees  that  Galileo  SHOULD  NOT  recant,  one  of  the  following 
alternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  Galileo  knew  that  in  addition  to  killing  him,  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  would  take  all  of  his  property  on  which  his  wife  and  children 
depended  for  a  living  if  he  did  not  recant.  What  should  he  do  in  that 
case? 

B.  Suppose  that  Galileo  believed  in  all  the  rules  of  the  Ghurch  except 
its  stand  against  science.  If  he  refused  to  recant  his  scientific  beliefs, 
his  example  might  lead  others  to  distrust  the  Ghurch  generally.  What 
should  he  do  in  that  case? 

When  the  class  divides  over  one  of  these  alternative  dilemmas,  choose  one 
of  the  four  strategies  and  proceed  with  the  discussion. 
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PART  III:  PROBE  QUESTIONS 


1.  Is  it  important  to  always  tell  the  truth?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Inquisition  had  a  right  to  tell  Galileo  to 
reeant?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  If  a  person  belongs  to  a  church  or  to  some  other  group,  should  he  or 
she  always  obey  its  rules?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  What  might  make  Galileo  feel  badly  if  he  recanted? 

5.  Is  it  important  to  insist  on  the  truth  in  a  matter  such  as  the  heliocen¬ 
tric  theory? 

6.  Is  it  more  important  to  tell  the  truth  in  personal  relationships  or  in 
political  situations  where  no  friendships  are  involved? 

7.  Galileo  has  to  think  about  the  welfare  of  the  society.  From  society’s 
point  of  view,  should  he  recant  or  not?  Why  ? 


CLASS  HANDOUT  13  Roland’s  Dilemma 


Americans  frequently  face  issues  involving  civil  rights  such  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  Reading  41.  Roland’s  Dilemma  describes  such  a  case.  . 

Roland  had  had  an  unusual  education  for  a  police  officer.  He  had  gone  to 
one  of  the  nation’s  best  colleges  where  he  had  majored  in  history  and  politi¬ 
cal  science.  He  had  won  top  honors  in  the  graduating  class  with  an  essay  on 
the  struggle  for  civil  rights  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Since  he  had 
joined  the  police  force,  he  had  taken  graduate  courses  in  sociology  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  learn  more  about  the  people  among  whom  he  worked.  He  had  been 
assigned  to  a  beat  in  the  ghetto  section  of  the  city.  Most  of  his  pioblems 
there  came  from  pushers  and  people  hooked  on  dope.  i 

The  most  powerful  and  influential  pusher  in  the  whole  city  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  where  Roland  patrolled.  The  police  had  never  been  able  to 
catch  him.  Everyone  knew  that  he  pushed  drugs,  but  he  was  so  clever  that 
no  one  had  been  able  to  get  him  with  the  goods  or  catch  him  in  the  act  of 
selling  drugs.  One  child  after  another  had  become  addicted  to  heroin  be 
cause  of  this  one  man. 

One  evening  Roland  got  an  anonymous  tip.  The  pushBr  was  picking  up  a 
shipment  of  drugs  at  a  nearby  apartment.  At  last  Roland  could  get  the  key 
man.  But  he  had  no  time  to  get  a  warrant.  Without  a  warrant,  he  had  no  legal 
right  to  break  into  an  apartment  and  search  it.  If  he  did  break  in  without  a 
warrant,  he  could  not  use  the  evidence  in  court.  But  at  least  he  could  find 
out  who  was  involved  in  the  drug  traffic  and  stop  one  deal  from  taking  place. 


Question:  Should  Roland  break  into  the  apartment  without  a  warrant? 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  ROLAND’S  DILEMMA 


PART  I:  ORIGINAL  DILEMMA 


Distribute  Class  Handout  13  which  describes  Roland’s  dilenama.  Make 
sure  that  the  students  understand  the  terminology  in  the  dilemma  and  can 
state  the  nature  of  the  dilemrna  which  Roland  faced. 

Determine  by  a  show  of  hands  or  in  some  other  way  how  the  class  feels 
about  whether  Roland  should  break  into  the  apartment  without  a  warrant.  If 
the  class  divides  with  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  students  on  -each  side  of 
the  issue,  choose  one  of  the  four  strategies  listed  in  the  overall  instructions 
for  teaching  moral  dilemmas  and  proceed  with  the  discussion,  skipping  the 
alternative  dilemmas. 


PART  II:  ALTERNATIVE  DILEMMAS 


If  the  class  agrees  that  Roland  SHOULD  break  in  without  a  warrant,  one 
of  the  following  alternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  Roland  knows  that  the  police  will  lose  community  support 
and  that  their  ability  to  eliminate  pushers  will  therefore  be  reduced 
if  he  breaks  in  without  a  warrant.  What  should  he  do  in  that  case? 

R.  Suppose  Roland,  a  firm  believer  in  civil  rights,  thinks  that  violating 
civil  rights  in  this  case  will  lead  to  similar  violations  of  civil  rights 
by  the  police  in  the  future.  What  should  he  do  then? 

If  the  class  agrees  that  Roland  SHOULD  NOT  break  in  without  a  warrant, 
one  of  the  following  alternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagree¬ 
ment. 

A.  Suppose  Roland  knows  several  kids  who  have  died  from  using  drugs 
obtained  from  this  pusher.  What  should  he  do  in  that  case? 

B.  Suppose  Roland  knows  that  the  police  force  will  cover  up  for  him  if 

he  breaks  in  so  that  nothing  bad  will  happen  to  him.  What  should  he 
do  in  that  case?  * 

When  the  class  divides  over  one  of  these  alternative  dilemmas,  choose  one 
of  the  four  strategies  and  proceed  with  the  discussion. 


PART  III:  PROBE  QUESTIONS 

1.  Is  the  law  requiring  the  police  to  obtain  a  search  warrant  important? 
Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Which  is  worse,  to  violate  civil  liberties  or  to  let  a  pusher  get  away^ 
Why? 
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3.  Is  it  all  right  to  break  a  law  in  order  to  save  someone’s  life?  Why? 

4.  Suppose  that  Roland  did  break  in  without  a  warrant  and  caught  the 
pusher  with  the  drugs.  Should  the  Superintendent  of  Police  punish 
him  in  any  way?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Which  is  worse,  to  push  drugs  or  to  violate  civil  liberties  by  entering 
an  apartment  without  a  warrant?  Why? 


CLASS  HANDOUT  14 


Franz’s  Dilemma 


On  September  23,  1914,  a  young  German  soldier  wrote  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  his  parents  as  he  rode  on  a  train  toward  the  front. 

yyz^yTZ^  (P^ 

_yzy>L^ay^  ^ 

yi^ 

'/Ayzy^  -yzz^^/iy^ 

C2^,..£-{P'rzz .  /§z<zAj  yyzyrzd  ..yy^yAzyA  P’^zZd^ 

^  ^  d^-^  yyyz^:^>Az:AtLy  zpA 

ddldoPd^  ^ZlA.yy<zAay 

ydzz'<yyAA  yz^  y?zz.z<rz^  ^/'  yzy^zzAzyrTZy  >A{jyzyy~  <dhy.P_ 

'^ct-A.yLA-  ^y<yy 

yypyz^Ay-^  yL^  -^AzZzyy-^^^Azd^j  yzyzA  >44_y^ 

^Aizzzyy.^^/ycAe^  -pd^  yyz-zzdtjfd  . 

^^zdy'iZPy  -yb  ^ybzprzpzy  ’byCazb 

^  yidLzA^  ^ 


_^^:;^^^Azzy?zyp  yyzyzzdA^  cy>A^ad>^^z-pye_^ 


<yyy^<y^dZytyy't^  yAiy^yy-  ^  AzzZzy-y^ 

yZZ.dipAyp<Zjzy  J  zAo  (A&y^zze-^  z^zZdAlyj  7^  (2^  ' 


y9t-Zpty^  ^yyzty  yyp^ 

yZ^  yZ/4pyzz.^^  p/Azyyzpy  ^ 

Question:  Should  Franz  have  volunteered  to  fight  in  the  war? 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  FRANZ’S  DILEMMA 


PART  I:  ORIGINAL  DILEMMA 


Distribute  Class  Handout  14  which  describes  Franz’s  dilemma.  Make  sure 
that  the  students  understand  the  terminology  in  the  dilemma  and  can  state 
the  nature  of  the  dilemma  which  Franz  faced. 

Determine  by  a  show  of  hands  or  in  some  other  way  how  the  class  feels 
about  whether  Franz  should  have  volunteered  to  fight  in  the  war.  If  the  class 
divides  with  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  students  on  each  side  of  the  issue, 
choose  one  of  the  four  strategies  listed  in  the  overall  instructions  for  teach¬ 
ing  moral  dilemmas  and  proceed  with  the  discussion,  skipping  the  alterna¬ 
tive  dilemmas. 


PART  II:  ALTERNATIVE  DILEMMAS 


If  the  class  agrees  that  Franz  SHOULD  have  volunteered,  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  alternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  that  most  of  his  friends  and  the  members  of  his  family  op¬ 
posed  the  war.  What  should  he  have  done  in  that  case? 

B.  Suppose  he  believed  that  the  war  would  last  for  many  years  and  that 
millions  of  people  would  die.  What  should  he  have  done  in  that 
case? 

If  the  class  agrees  that  Franz  SHOULD  NOT  have  volunteered,  one  of  the 
following  alternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  Franz  believed  that  his  nation  would  be  occupied  and  then 
divided  among  the  winning  nations  if  Germany  lost.  What  should  he 
have  done  in  that  case? 

B.  Suppose  that  Franz  had  been  drafted  and  his  family  urged  him  to 
serve.  What  should  he  have  done  then? 

When  the  class  divides  over  one  of  these  alternative  dilemmas,  choose  one 
of  the  four  strategies  and  proceed  with  the  discussion. 


PART  III:  PROBE  QUESTIONS 

1.  Should  a  person  agree  to  fight  in  a  war  if  he  or  she  thinks  that  the 
country  is  wrong? 

2.  Should  a  person  ever  do  something  he  or  she  thinks  is  wrong?  Why? 
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3.  What  do  people  owe  to  their  country?  Do  they  owe  a  country  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  a  war?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Thinking  in  terms  of  the  society,  what  would  be  the  best  reason  for 
Franz  to  volunteer? 

5.  Thinking  in  terms  of  the  society,  what  would  be  the  best  reason  for 
Franz  not  to  volunteer? 

6.  What  should  people  do  when  their  country  tells  them  to  do  one 
thing  and  their  conscience  tells  them  to  do  anoc^  er? 

7.  What  makes  people  feel  bad  if  they  do  something  thac  they  think  is 
wrong? 


CLASS  HANDOUT  15  Helga’s  Dilemma 


Helga  and  Rachel  had  grown  up  together.  They  were  best  friends  despite 
the  fact  that  Helga’s  family  was  Christian  and  Rachel’s  was  Jewish.  For 
many  years,  this  religious  difference  didn’t  seem  to  matter  much  in  Germany, 
but  after  Hitler  seized  power,  the  situation  changed.  Hitler  required  Jews 
to  wear  armbands  with  the  Star  of  David  on  them.  He  began  to  encourage 
his  followers  to  destroy  the  property  of  Jewish  people  and  to  beat  them  on 
the  street.  Finally,  he  began  to  arrest  Jews  and  deport  them.  Rumors  went 
around  the  city  that  many  Jews  were  being  killed.  Hiding  Jews  for  whom 
the  Gestapo  (Hitler’s  secret  police)  was  looking  was  a  serious  crime  and  vio¬ 
lated  a  law  of  the  German  government. 

One  night  Helga  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  When  she  opened  it,  she 
found  Rachel  on  the  step  huddled  in  a  dark  coat.  Quickly  Rachel  stepped 
inside.  She  had  been  to  a  meeting,  she  said,  and  when  she  returned  home, 
she  had  found  Gestapo  members  all  around  her  house.  Her  parents  and 
brothers  had  already  been  taken  away.  Knowing  her  fate  if  the  Gestapo 
caught  her,  Rachel  ran  to  her  old  friend’s  house. 

Now  what  should  Helga  do?  If  she  turned  Rachel  away,  the  Gestapo 
would  eventually  find  her.  Helga  knew  most  of  the  Jews  who  were  sent 
away  had  been  killed,  and  she  didn’t  want  her  best  friend  to  share  that  fate. 
But  hiding  Jews  broke  the  law.  Helga  would  risk  her  own  security  and  that 
of  her  family  if  she  tried  to  hide  Rachel.  But  she  had  a  tiny  room  behind  the 
chimney  on  the  third  floor  where  Rachel  might  be  safe. 


Question:  Should  Helga  hide  Rachel? 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  HELGA’S  DILEMMA 


PART  I:  ORIGINAL  DILEMMA 


Distribute  Class  Handout  15  which  describes  Helga’s  dilemma.  Make  sure 
that  students  understand  the  terminology  in  the  dilemma  and  can  state  the 
nature  of  the  dilemma  which  Helga  faced. 

Determine  by  a  show  of  hands  or  in  some  other  way  how  the  class  feels 
about  whether  Helga  should  hide  Rachel.  If  the  class  divides  with  no  less 
than  one-third  of  the  students  on  each  side  of  the  issue,  choose  one  of  the 
four  strategies  listed  in  the  overall  instructions  for  teaching  moral  dilemmas 
and  proceed  with  the  discussion,  skipping  the  alternative  dilemmas. 


PART  II:  ALTERNATIVE  DILEMMAS 


If  the  class  agrees  that  Helga  SHOULD  hide  Rachel,  one  of  the  following 
alternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  Helga  had  only  met  Rachel  once  and  did  not  know  her 
well.  What  should  she  do  in  that  case? 

B.  Suppose  Helga  knew  that  she  and  her  family  would  be  sent  to  pri¬ 
son  camp  if  she  were  caught  hiding  Rachel.  What  should  she  do  in 
that  case? 

If  the  class  agrees  that  Helga  SHOULD  NOT  hide  Rachel,  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  alternative  dilemmas  can  be  used  to  provoke  disagreement. 

A.  Suppose  Helga  heard  the  Gestapo  coming  and  knew  that  Rachel 
would  be  shot  on  sight  within  a  few  minutes  if  she  did  not  hide  her. 
What  should  she  do  in  that  case? 

B.  Suppose  that  Helga  believed  that  if  a  number  of  people  resisted 
Nazi  policies  toward  Jews,  the  regime  would  change  its  policy  of 
persecuting  minorities.  What  should  she  do  in  that  case? 

When  the  class  divides  over  one  of  these  alternative  dilemmas,  choose  one 
of  the  four  strategies  and  proceed  with  the  discussion. 


PART  III:  PROBE  QUESTIONS 


1.  Should  Helga  risk  the  welfare  of  her  family  to  save  the  life  of  her 
friend?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Should  a  person  ever  risk  the  welfare  of  relatives  for  the  welfare  of 
friends?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  is  the  most  important  thing  that  one  friend  owes  to  another'-^ 
Why? 
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'  ^  •.#  vr-  , .  , ;  4.  Should  a  person  ever  risk  his  or  her  own  life  for  someone  else?  Why 
'  '^r  why  not?  .  ...  -  • 

^  5.  Is  a  person  ever  justified  to  hide  someone  who  is  fleeing  from  the 

authorities?  Why  or  why  not?  ‘  ’ 
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ANSWER  KEY  TO  OBJECTIVE  TESTS  FOR 
THE  SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY 


^0 


Objective  Test  1/Chapters  1,  2,  and  3 


1. 

c 

6. 

b 

11.  d 

16. 

d 

21. 

c 

26. 

a 

2. 

cl 

7. 

b 

12.  d 

17. 

c 

22. 

c 

27. 

c 

3. 

8. 

c 

13.  a 

18. 

b 

23. 

c 

28. 

a 

4. 

d 

9. 

d 

14.  b 

19. 

b 

24. 

b 

29. 

d 

5. 

a 

10. 

b 

15.  d 

20. 

b 

25. 

c 

30. 

b 

Objective  Test  2/Chapters 

4,  5, 

and  6 

1. 

c 

6.  a 

11.  c 

16. 

d 

21. 

b 

26. 

c 

2. 

d 

7.  a 

12.  b 

17. 

c 

22. 

d 

27. 

d 

3. 

a 

8.  a 

13.  c 

18. 

d 

23. 

a 

28. 

c 

4. 

b 

9.  d 

14.  d 

19. 

b 

24. 

b 

29. 

c 

5. 

d 

10.  b 

15.  d 

20. 

a 

25. 

a 

30. 

c 

Objective  Test  3/Chapte 

rs 

7,  8,  and  9 

1.  d 

6.  d 

11.  d 

16. 

b 

21.  b 

26. 

c 

2.  a 

7.  c 

12.  a 

17. 

c 

22.  a 

27. 

c 

3.  c 

8.  b 

13.  c 

18. 

a 

23.  c 

28. 

a 

4.  a 

9.  b 

14.  d 

19. 

d 

24.  d 

29. 

b 

5.  d 

10.  d 

15.  c 

20. 

a 

25.  c 

30. 

c 

Objective  Test  4/Chapters^ 

,10,  11,  and  12 

1. 

c 

6.  b 

11. 

b 

16. 

c 

21. 

c 

26.  b 

2. 

b 

7.  c 

12. 

a 

17. 

d 

22. 

b 

27.  a 

3. 

d 

8.  b 

13. 

a 

18. 

a 

23. 

c 

28.  d 

4. 

b 

9.  a 

14. 

c 

19. 

b 

24. 

d 

29.  d 

5. 

a 

10.  d 

15. 

d 

20. 

a 

25. 

b 

30.  a 

Objective  Test  5/Chapters 

13,  14, 

and  15 

1. 

d 

6.  b 

11.  b 

16. 

a 

21. 

c 

26.  d 

2. 

b 

7.  a 

12.  c 

17. 

c 

22. 

d 

27.  d 

3. 

d 

8.  c 

13.  d 

18. 

a 

23. 

a 

28.  b 

4. 

a 

9.  c 

14.  a 

19. 

c 

24. 

c 

29.  c 

5. 

d 

10.  d 

15.  b 

20. 

b 

25. 

b 

30.  d 

Final  Objective  Examination 

1. 

b 

11.  b 

21. 

a 

31. 

a 

41. 

c 

2. 

a 

12.  b 

22. 

c 

32. 

b 

42. 

d 

3. 

a 

13.  b 

23. 

d 

33. 

a 

43. 

d 

4. 

d 

14.  b 

24. 

b 

34. 

c 

44. 

c 

5. 

c 

15.  c 

25. 

a 

35. 

a 

45. 

b 

6. 

b 

16.  a 

26. 

c 

36. 

b 

46. 

b 

7. 

d 

17.  c 

27. 

b 

37. 

b 

47. 

c 

8. 

d 

18.  b 

28. 

c 

38. 

d 

48. 

a 

9. 

d 

19.  c 

29. 

c 

39. 

d 

49. 

c 

10. 

a 

20.  c 

30. 

d 

40. 

b 

50. 

b 
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